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1. 5 * W 
| Anas-Cygnus manſuetus. Linn. 
G grus. Geſner, Johnſt. * Kc. 
Anſer Cygnus. Klein. 3 
Cygnus Manſuetus. Will. Ray, Sibb. Kc. x. vn 
The Tame Swan. Edw. Penn. Kc. e 
Dae Mute Swan. | Lath. 
2. Anas-Cygnus. Gmel. 
Anas-Cys nus ferus. Linn. 
© Cygnus Ferus. Briſſ. Ray, Will. Klein, Ec. | wt £8 
De Wild Swan, Elk, or Hooper. Will. Alb. Edw. and eas. 
The N Savar. Lath. 2 ; 


N every ſockets. Whether of men or 566 the : 
lower animals, violence formed tyrants,” mild 
authority conſtitutes kings. The lion and the 
tiger on the earth, the cagle and vulture 1 in the 
EE 
In Greek Kone: ; in Latin Obr. in Arabic 3 Its 


name in Hebrew is uncertain. In Italian it is called Cine or Cyno ; 
and at Venice Ce/ano; at Ferrara Ciſano: in Spaniſh Ciſue; and in 


VOL. IX. | * | Catalonia 


Air, reign amidſt the horrors of war, extend 
their domination by cruelty and the abuſe of 
force. While the Swan upholds his ſtately 
empire on the water in gentleneſs and peace. 
Endowed with ſtrength and vigour, and courage, 


but reſtrained by a fenſe of moderation and | 
juſtice, he knows to fizht and conquer, yet 


never urges an attack. Pacific king of the 
water-birds, he braves the tyrants of the air: 
he expects the eagle, without provoking and 


without fearing the rencounter. He repels his 
aſſaults, oppoſes to his talons the reſiſtance of 


his feathers and the rapid ſtrokes of a vigorous 
wing, which ſerves him as an ægis *; and often 
does victory crown his exertions T. This is 
his only formidable enemy; all the other rave- 


nous birds rent him; and he is at peace with 


all nature 1. He lives rather the friend than 
the monarch amidſt the numerous tribes of 
aquatic birds, which all ſubmit to his law. He 


is only the chief, the principal inhabitant of a 
peaceful republic H ; nor have its citizens aught 


Catalonia Szgne: in German Sch2van in Saxony, and in Swit- 
zerland, Oelb, Elb/ch, Elbiſb, which Friſch derives from Albus (White): 
in Swediſh Sw¾lu : in Illyrian Labut in Poliſh Labec : in the Phi- 
lippines, and particularly in the iſle of Lugon, T. age, | 
* Schwenckfeld and Aldrovandus. 
+ Ariftotle, Hf. Animal, lib. ix. 2 and 16, 


1 Illic innocui lat? paſcuntur olores. Ovid. Amor. 2. Fleg. 6. 


5 The ancients believed that the Swans ſpared not only the 
| birds but even the fiſhes ; which Heſiod indicates in his Shield of 
Hercules, by repreſenting fiſhes W at eaſe beſide the Z 


Swan. 


0 


A OO Q. 


7 to fear from a maſter who exacts no more than 


he grants, and whoſe ſole wiſh is to enjoy tran- 
quillity and freedom. 

The graces of figure, the beauty of ſhape,” 
correſpond in the Swan to the mildneſs of his 
diſpoſition: he pleaſes every eye; he decorates, 


cubelliſhes every place that he frequents ; he 


is beloved, extolled, admired &; and no ſpecies 
more deſerves our applauſe. On none has na- 
ture ever diffuſed ſo much of thoſe noble and 
gentle graces, which recal the image of her moſt 
charming g productions: elegant faſhion of body; 
duni of form; ſoftneſs of outline ＋; white 


| nefs reſplendent and pure 4; motions full of 


+ « Intereſt,” ſays M. Baillon, « which has diſpoſed man to 


s ſubdue the quadrupeds and tame the birds, has had no part in the 
« domeſtication of the Swan. Its beauty, and the elegance of its 


form, have engaged him to bring it to his habitation, merely to 
« decorate it. It has always had more attention paid it than its 
« fellow ſubjects; it has never been Kept captive it has been deſ- 


« tined to adorn the pieces of water in his gardens, and there per- 
« mitted to enjoy all the ſweets of liberty. . . . The abundance and 
the choice of food have augmented the bulk of the tame ſwan; 

« but its form has loſt none of its elegance; ; it has preſerved the 
« ſame graces and the ſame freedom in all its motions; its majeſtic 
port is ever admired ; I doubt even whether all theſe qualities 


«are found to equal extent in the wild bird.” Note communicated 


by M. Baillon, king's councellor and batliff of T7 aben, at Mank. wan 
mere 

+ Mellior & 2 ; phomts *-: Fd Ovid. Metam. 13. 

t White as a Swan. 'This proverb has obtained in all nations ; 
aUX12 ToMuliges WAS the expreſſion of the Greeks, according to Sui- 


das,—Galatea candidior cygnis, ſays Virgil, -In the language of the 


Syrians the name of white, and that of the Swan, were the ſame. 
Cuillem. Faftregius. Lib. de orig. rerum. 


'B 2 „ - flexibility 
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flexibility and expreſſion; attitudes, ſometimes 
animated, ſometimes gently languiſhing: — All 
the features and actions of the Swan breathe the 


voluptuouſneſs, the enchantment which wrap 


our ſoul at the ſight of grace and beauty; all de- 


_ clare it, paint it, the bird of love *; all juſ- 
tify the ingenious and fprightly mythology, that 
this delightful bird was the father of the moſt 


beautiful of women T. 
The noble eaſe and freedom of its motions: on 


the water beſpeak it not only the firſt of the 


winged ſailors, but the fineſt model preſented by 


nature for the art of navigation . Its raiſed 
neck, and its round ſwelling breaſt exhibit the 


prow of a ſhip cleaving the waves; its broad 


ſtomach repreſents the keel; its body, preſſed 


dowyn before, riſes behind into the ſtern; the tail 
is a genuine rudder; its feet are broad oars; 


and its wings, half opened to the wind, and 


* Horace yokes the Swans to the car of Venus : 8 


— — 2 Gnidon 
. e tenet Cycladas, & Paphon, 
Junckis Viſit oloribus. Carm. lib. iii. 


+ Helen, born of Leda and the Swan, whoſe form Jupiter is 


ſaid by the anctents to have aſſumed : Euripides, to paint the 


beauty of Helen, and to allude, at the ſame time, to her birth, ſtiles 
her ( Oreſt. act. v.) by the epithet 04.14% * ab er lovely 


as the wings of the Saban. 


1 No figure was more frequent on the ſnips of che ancients a 


that of the Swan; it appeared on the 8 and the mariners eſ- 


teemed i Ut of good omen. 


gently 


N N. | E 
gently inflated, are the ſails which impel the ani- 


mated machine “. 

Proud of his ſuperiority, and emulous of di. 
tnc the Swan ſeems forward to unveil his 
beauties; ſeeks to charm the ſpectators, and to 
command their applauſe. And the ſight indeed 
captivates the eye, whether we behold the wing- 
ed fleet at a diſtance gliding through the water, 
or view one, invited by ſignals &, approach the 
ſhore, and diſplay his elegance and grace by a 
thouſand ſoft, ſweet, undulating motions 4. 
Io the endowments beſtowed by nature, the 

Swan joins the poſſeſſion of liberty. He is 
none of thoſe ſlaves which we can conſtrain or 


impriſon F. Even on our artificial lakes, ge 


retains ſo much of the ſpirit of independence as 
to exclude every idea of ſervitude and capti- 


* 2 Finely deſcribed by 01 our ſublime poet, Milton: 3 


« "The ſwan with arched neck | 
« Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 


« Her ftate with oary feet.” Paradiſe Lot, Book vii. 


J The Swan ſwims with much grace and rapidity when he 
chooſes; he comes to thoſe who call him. Salerne. The fame au- 
thor ſays, that this call is the word gadard. According to Friſch, 
he anſwers to the name F rank, 

4 Aldrovandus. 

A Swan confined in the court-yard is always melancholy; the 
gravel hurts his feet; he makes every effort to eſcape, which he 
would certainly effect, were not his wings clipt at each moult. « [ 
* have ſeen one,” ſays M. Baillon, “which lived in this condition 
three years; it was reſtleſs and dejected, always lean and ſilent, 
„ inſomuch that its voice was never heard; it was plentifully fed 
c however with bread, bran, oats, crabs, and fiſh; it flew away 
* when its 5 Wings were neglected to be clipt,” 


B 3 vity. 


* 


© . 


vity k. He roves at will on the water, lands on the 
ſhore, wanders to a diſtance, or ſhelters himſelf 
under the brink ; lurks among the ruſhes, or 
retires to the remoteſt inlets : then, leaving ſo- 
litude, he returns to ſociety and to the enjoy- 
ment which he receives by approaching man; 

provided we are hoſpitable and DR not 
_ harſh and tyrannical. 
Among our anceſtors, too ample or too wiſe 
to fill their gardens with the frigid beauties of 
art, inſtead of the lively beauties of nature, the 
Swans formed the ornament of every piece of 
water +. They cheared the gloomy ditches 
round caſtles , they decorated moſt of the ri- 
vers §, and even that of the capital ||: and one 
of our moſt feeling and amiable princes © took 
pleaſure in flocking the baſins of his royal 

manſions with theſe beautiful birds. We may 
at preſent enjoy the ſame ſpectacle on the fine 
waters of Chantilly, where the Swans are the 
chief ornament of that truly delicious place, of 
which every ching e the noble taſte of 


its Rane, 


* The tame Swan likes freedom, and will not be confined, 
Salerne. 

+ This taſte was not unknown t to the ancients; the tyrant 
Gelo conſtructed at Agrigentum a pool for feeding: Swans. Aldre 
vandus. 

1 Aldrovandus. 

. $ According to Volaterran, there \ were no leſs than four thou- 
ſand on the Thames, 

| Salerne. 


© Francis I. 7 
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The Swan ſwims ſo faſt, that a man, walking 
with haſty ſtrides along the banks, can hardly 
keep pace with it. What Albin ſays of this 


bird © that it ſwims well, walks ill, and flies in- 


« differently,” is true only of the flight of the 


Swan degraded by domeſtication ; for when free, 


and eſpecially when wild, it flies very loftily and 
_—_ Heſiod gives it the epithet of 

egen: Homer claſſes it with the great 
me birds, the cranes and the geeſe +; and 


Plutarch attributes to two Swans what Pindar 
ſung of two eagles, that Jupiter diſpatched 
them from the oppoſite extremities of the 
world, to diſcover the middle w their meet= 


ing. 


continually practiſes wiles to enſnare and catch 
fiſh: it aſſumes a thouſand different attitudes, 


and draws every poſſible advantage from its 


dexterity and ſtrength. It evades or even reſiſts 
its enemies: an old Swan fears not in the water 
the ſtrongeſt dog: a ſtroke of its wing could 


break a man's leg, ſo violent it is, and ſo ſudden. 


Nor does the Swan dread any ambuſh or any 


* 7, e. that flies to the clouds. 

+ Iliad ii. 

t The Swan lives on grain and ſh, particularly eels; it ſwal- 
lows alſo frogs, leeches, and water ſlugs; it Agel as rn as the 
duck, and eats * M. Baillon. | 


B 4 | foe; 


The Swan, ſuperior i in every reſpect to the 
gooſe, which lives only on herbs and grain, pro- 
cures itſelf a rarer and more delicate food 4. It 


; 
| 
N 
} 

. 
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foe; for its courage equals its addreſs and its 
forts *. 

The 1 Swans fly in great flocks, and the 
tame Swans likewiſe walk and ſwim in com- 
pany +. Every thing marks their ſocial in- 
ſtin& ; and that inſtinct, the ſweeteſt in nature, 
beſpeaks innocent manners, peaceful habits, and 


that delicate and ſenſible diſpoſition which ſeems 


rr — 
. r 


to beſtow on the actions that flow from it, the 
merit of moral qualities J. And the Swan pro- 
longs its placid, joyous exiſtence to extreme 
age §. All obſervers aſcribe to it prodigious 
longevity : ſome repreſent it as even paſſing 
the term of three centuries; which muſt cer- 
tainly be an exaggeration. But Willughby faw 


a gooſe, which was proved to have lived an 


hundred years; and he concludes from analogy 


that the pericd of the Swan muſt extend farther; R 
both becauſe it is larger, and becauſe its eggs 
require . time to hatch: for incubation in 


The Swan, ſays the ſame obſerver, is el contriving 


to enſnare fiſh, which are its favourite food.. .. It can avoid the 
blows which its enemies aim at it. If a ravenous bird threatens the 


young, the parents will defend taem intrepidly; they range round 
them, and the plunderer dares not to approach: if dogs affail 


them, they go before and make an attack, The Swan dives and 


eſcapes if the force of its enemy prove ſuperior to the reſiſtance 
which it can make. The Swans are ſeldom ever ſurprized by 
foxes and wolves, but in the darkneſs of night and during _ 
+ Ariſtotle, 7:6, viii. 12. 
1 Zlian.—Ariftotle.—Bartholin, 


be 5 Ariſtotle, = Aldrovandus, | | 1 
5 , birds 
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birds correſponds to geſtation in quadrupeds, 
and bears ſome relation, perhaps, to the body's 
growth, which 1s propor tional to the duration 
of life. The Swan requires two years to attain 
its full ſize, which is a very conſiderable time; 
fince, in birds, the developement is much quicker 
than in quadrupeds. | al] 
The female Swan fits ſix weeks at leaſt x; 
ſhe begins to lay 1 in the month of F ebruary ; and, 
as with the gooſe, there is a day's interval be- 
tween the dropping of each egg. She has from 
five to eight, and commonly ſix or ſeven +; 
they are white and oblong, covered with a thick 
ſhell, and are of a very conſiderable fize. The 
neſt is placed ſometimes on a bed of dry herbs on 
the bank ; ſometimes on a heap of broken reeds, 
heaped and even floating on the watcr ||. The 
amorous pair laviſh the ſweeteſt careſſes, and 
ſeem in their pleaſures to ſeek all the gradations 
of voluptuouſneſs. They begin by entwining 
their necks; thus they breathe the intoxication 
of a long embrace $ ; they communicate the fire 


* Willughby. 


I Five or fix. V illughby Seve at moſt. ochun ff rose 
or three; ſometimes fix. Salerne. 


1 Schwenckfeld. 

r | | 

$ T empore libidinis nn inter + mas I mina, alternatim 
cum ſuis collis inflectunt, velut amplexandi gratid; nec mora, ubi coierint, 
mas conſcius leſam a je fæminam fugit ; illa impatiens fugientem inſe- 
guitur. Nec diutina noxa quin reconcilientur; fæmina tandem maris 
perfecutione relictã, poſt coitum Freguenti cane motu & roſtri, aguis fe 

Mer gens, pur Acat. Johnſton, 

5 which 


5 2 


which kindles in their veins; and after the male 
has fully indulged his appetite, the female till 
burns; ſhe purſues, excites him anew, and then 
leaves him, with regret, to waſh in the water, 
and quench her remaining ardor *. 
The fruits of theſe rapturous loves are ten- 
derly cheriſhed and foſtered. The mother ga- 
| thers, night and day, the young under her wings, 
and the ur is ready to defend them with in- 
trepidity againſt every aſſailant ꝓ. But his cou- 
rage, on ſuch occaſions, bears no compariſon to 
the fury with which he attacks a rival that in- 
trudes on the poſſeſſion of his beloved object . 
"oy then forgets his mildneſs, becomes ferocious, 5 


Hence the opinion of its pretended 4 which, according 
to Albertus, 1 is ſuch, that it will not eat after the moments of frui- 
tion till it has waſhed itſelf. Dr. Bartholin, 1 improving on this idea, 
aſſerts, that, to cool its ardour, it eats nettles ;—a receipt which would 

\ ſeem as proper for a doctor as for a Swan. 
+ Morin's Diſertatfon on the ſong of the Swan—and Alberta 
1 The Charente has its ſource in two ſprings, the one ca led Chas 
rannat, and the other, the wonderful abyſs, Louvre; which, joining . 
their ſtreams, give exiſtence and name to the Charente: theſe afford 
a retreat to an innumerable multitude of Swans, the moſt amiable, 
the moſt beautiful, the moſt familiar of all the river birds: it is true, 
they are choleric and deſperate when provoked, which has been wit- 
neſſed in a houſe adjoining to the fad Louvre. Two Swans having 
attacked each other ſo furiouſly as almoſt to kill each other, four 
others of their companions haſtened to the ſpot, and, as if they had 
been human beings, endeavoured to ſeparate them, and to conciliate 
them into comnerd and mutual fr nde! indeed, this deſerved more 
the name of prodigy than any other appellation. But if one treat 
them with gentleneſs, and coax and praiſe them a little, they will 
ſhew themſelves mild and peaceful, and take pleaſure in ſeeing the 


face of man. Ce/mographie du Levant, par Andre Thevet ; Lyons, 1554. 
Pb. vp and * 


and 
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and fights with obſtinate rancour; and a whole 
day is often inſufficient to terminate the quarrel, 
They begin with ſtriking violently their wings, 
then join cloſe, and perſiſt till commonly one of 
them is killed ; for they ſtrive to ſtifle each other 
by locking the neck, and forcibly holding the 
head under water *. It was probably theſe com- 
| bats that made the ancients imagine that the 
Swans devoured one another +, Nothing is wider 
of the truth; only in this, as in other caſes, fu- 
rious paſſions originate from a paſſion the moſt 

delicious ; ; and it is love that begets war J. 
At every other time, their habits are peaceful, 
and all their ſentiments are dictated by love. As 
attentive to neatneſs as they are addicted to plea- 
ſure, they are aſſiduous each day in the care of 


their perſon: they arrange their plumage, they 5 


clean and ſmooth it; they take water in their 
bill, and ſ prinkle it on their back and wings with 
an attention that pie the deſire of pleaſing, 


We certify all theſe facts: as eye · witneſſes M. Morin. 


+ Ariſtotle, /:6. ix. 1.—han was ſtill worſe informed, when he 
fajd the Swan ſometimes kills its young. Theſe falſe ideas reſted 
leſs perhaps on facts in natural hiſtory, than on mythological tradi- 
tions. Indeed, all the Cycniſes in fable were exceeding wicked 
perſonages: - Cycnus, the ſon of Mars, was killed by Hercules, be- 
cauſe he was a robber: Cycnus, the ſon of Neptune, having ſtabbed 
Philonome his mother, was killed by Achilles; and laſtly, the beau- 
tiful Cycnus, friend of Phaeton and ſon of Apollo, was, like him, 
cruel and inhuman. 


t Friſch aſſerts that the . Swans are the moſt vicious, and 


harraſs the younger; and that, to ſecure tranquillity in the nenen, 
the BUNGE of theſe old males ſhould be n 1 


and 
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and which can only be repaid by the conſciouſ- 


neſs of being loved. The only time when the 


female neglects her attire, is that of incubation : 
her maternal ſolicitude then entirely occupies 


her thoughts, and hardly does ſhe ſpare a few 


mos for the relief and tupport of na- 


T he cygnets are hatched very ugly, and co- 


vered only with a gray or yellowiſh down, like 
goſlings. Their feathers do not ſprout till a 
few weeks after, and are ſtill of the ſame colour. 
This unſightly plumage changes after the firſt 
moult, in the month of September: then they 
aſſume many white feathers, and others rather 


flaxen than gray, eſpecially on the breaſt and the 


back. This laced plumage drops at the ſecond 
moult, and it is not till eighteen months, or even 
two years, that theſe birds are inveſted with 
their robe of pure and ſpotleſs white; nor before 
that age can they have young. 


The cygnets follow their mother the firſt 
ſummer, but they are compelled to leave her in 


the month of November, being chaſed away by 


the adult males, who with to enjoy entirely the 
company of the females. Theſe young birds, 
exiled from their family, unite in one body, and 


never ſeparate till they pair. 


As the Swan often eats marſh-plants, and 


particularly the o/ge, it prefers rivers of a 
| ſmooth, and winding courſe, whoſe banks are 
well clothed with herbage. The ancients have 


cited 
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cited the Meander*, the MincioF, the Stry- 
mon r, the Cayſter ], as ſtreams covered with 
Swans §. Paphos, the loved iſle of Venus, was 
filled with them. Strabo ** ſpeaks of the Swans 
of Spain; and according to Ælian c they were 
ſeen, at times, on the On of Africa. From this 


and other accounts IA, we may conclude, "TY 


the ſpecies penetrates into the regions of the 


ſouth : yet the north ſeems the true country of 


the Swan, where it breeds and multiplies. In 
the provinces of France, wild Swans are ſcarce 


ſeen but in the hardeſt v winters 1. Geſner ſays, 
that 


2 Theoerit. 15 19. . 
+ Et qualem infelix amifit Mantua campum, 
ha niveos herboſo fumine gon... 
Virg. Gain? 11, 198. 
Minciu ingenti cjenos habet undd nithintes. 
Bap. Mantuan. 
1 Belon remarks, that even at this 18 2 numbers of Swans 
are ſeen on the Strymon. 
Homer, Iliad ii. —propertius, Eig. 9 ua. Metan. "7H 
We muſt add the Po: 
« +» piſcoſove amne  Paduſee © 
Daat ſonitum rauci her agua e. Seni. 
Virg. En. xi. 457. 
3 Eridani ripas diſfugiens nudawvit olor. 


Sil. Ital. lib, xiv. 


q Schol. in Lycepbr. 
** Geopr. Iib. iii. 
++ Hift. Animal. Lib. x. 36. 


tt According to Camel, the Swan occurs at Lugon, where i it 18. 


called tagac C Philo. Tranſ. No 285) ; but this author does not tell 
as whether it is the tame breed tranſported, or the ata wild. 


kind, that occurs in this capital of the Philippines. 


n Obſervations of Meſſrs. Lottinger, de Querhoent, 5 de 


Piolenc.—“ In hard winters, they come upon the Loiret.“ Sa- 


lerne. —“ In 1709, the Swans, driven from the north by the extreme 
« cold, 
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that in Switzerland, a long and ſevere winter is 


expected, when many Swans arrive on the lakes. 


In the ſame cold ſeaſon, they appear on the 


coaſts of France and of England, and on the 


Thames #. Many of our tame Swans would 


then join the wild ones, did we not clip the 
great feathers of their wings. 


Yet ſome Swans neſtle and paſs the ſummer _ 


in the northern parts of Germany, in Pruſſia + 


and Poland; and on nearly the fame parallel of 
latitude, they are found on the mighty rivers 


about Azof and Aftracan||; in Siberia, among 


the Jakutes &; in Seleginſkoi, and as far as 
Kamtſchatka C. During the breeding ſeaſon, 
they are alſo found in immenſe numbers on the 
ſtreams and lakes of Lapland: there they feed on 
the /arve of the gnat**, which cover the ſurface _ 

of the water. The Laplanders ſee them arrive 


* cold, appeared numerous on the coaſts of Brittany and Nor- 
« mandy.” Friſch. The intenſe cold, and the ſtorms of this 


« winter, have hrought on the coaſt many ſea birds, and, among 


ce others, many Swans. Leiter dated 0 on Mon: audoin, 20th March 


1776. 
* Britiſh Zoology. 
+ Klein and Schwenckfeld. 
t Rzaczynſki. 
j| Guldenſtaed. - 
* Gmelin. 
A The Swans are ſo common in Kamtſchatka, both i in winter 


and ſummer, that every perſon eats of them: in the moulting ſeaſon, 


they are hunted with dogs, and felled with clubs: in winter Toy, are 
caught on the rivers, Kracheninicoff, 
** Culex Pipiens. Lang. 


n 
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in the ſpring from the German ocean *: part 
ſtop in Sweden, and eſpecially in Scania * 
Horrebow affirms, that they continue the whole 
year in Iceland, and inhabit the ſea when the 
freſh waters are frozen F. But if a few do re- 


main, the bulk of them follow the common 


law of migration, and fly from a winter, which, 


as the ſhoals of ice are driven from Greenland, 


is attended with greater rigour in Iceland than in 
Lapland. | 


Theſe birds are as numerous in the northern 


parts of America as in thoſe of Europe. They 


inhabit Hudſon's Bay, and hence the name Carry 
 Stoar's-neft, given by Captain Button to a point 
near the ſouthern extremity of the long barren 


illand that ſtretches northwards in the bay. 
Ellis found Swans in Marble land, which is 


only a pile of broken rocks round ſome pools of f 


freſh water ||. They are likewiſe very nume- 


rous in Canada d from whence they appear to 


migrate 


* Obſervation of Samuel Rheen, paſtor at Pitha i in Lapland, as 
eited by Klein. 


+ Fauna Suecica. 


He adds, that « during moult the Swans advance into the land, 
« and ſeek in flocks the waters on the mountains; it is at this 


« time that the inhabitants purſue them, and catch them, or kill 


them eaſily, becauſe they cannot fly, Their fleſh is good, eſpe- 


« cially the breaſt of young ones, which makes a delicate diſh; 


their feathers, and chiefly their down, form an important article 


“ of trade.” 
} Hiſt. Gen. des Yoy, tom. xiv. 670. 


The Swans, and other great river birds, ſwarm every where, 


except near dwellings, which wy never ook Charlevoix. 
L Among 
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migrate for winter quarters, into Virginia * and 
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Louiſiana T. And theſe are found, on compa- 
riſon, to differ in no reſpect from our wild 
Swans. With reſpect to the black- headed 
Swans of the Falkland Iſlands, and of ſome of 


the coaſts of the South Sea, mentioned by tra- 


vellers I, the ſpecies is ſo ill deſcribed, that we 
cannot decide whether it belongs to our Swan. 

The differences which ſubſiſt between the 
wild and the tame Swan, have led to the opi- 


nion — they * two diſtinet and ſeparate 


Among the Illiodis there are plenty of Swans. Lettres bee 


Swans, which are called hor beys are ſeen principally near the Epi- 


cinys. Theodat. 


* 'The Swans are numerous in Virginia during v winter. De 


+ The Swans of Louiſiana are . as thoſe in France, with this 


N difference, that they are larger; however, notwithſtanding their bulk 


and their weight, they riſe ſo high in the air, that often they cannot 
be diſtinguiſhed but by their ſhrill cry: their fleſh is very good to 


cat, and their fat is a ſpecific for cold humours, The natives ſet 
great value on the feathers of Swans; they form them into dia- 
dems for their chiefs, and into caps, and twiſt the little feathers, as 


the wig-makers do hair, into cloaks for their women of rank, The 
young perſons of both ſexes make themſelves tippets with ſkin co- 


vered with its down. Dupratz. 


4 Among the birds with palmated ror, the Swan holds the firſt 
rank; it differs not from thoſe of Europe, except by its neck,which _ 
is of a velvet black, and makes an admirable contraſt with the white- 
neſs of the reſt of its body; its legs are fleſh- coloured. This ſpe- 
cies of Swan, which we ſaw in the Malouine iſlands, occurs alſo on 
the river de la Plata, and at the Straits of Magellan, where I killed 
one in the bottom of Port Galant. Bougainville. On the ſhore of. 


the South Sea, we ſaw ſome Swans; they are not ſo large as ours; 


are white, except the head, half the neck, and the legs, 12 are 
black. Coreal. 


ſpecies. 
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ſpecies *. The wild Swan is ſmaller ; its plu- 
mage is more inclined to gray than white ; it 
has no caruncle under the bill, which always is 
black at the point, and not yellow, except near 
the head. But the intenſity of colour, and even 
the caruncle or wattle on the front, are to be re- 
garded as leſs the characters of nature, than the 
_ tokens and impreſſions of domeſtication, The 
Swans are ſubject to variations in the colours of 
their plumage and of their bill, as well as other 
tame birds; and Dr. Plots I mentions a tame 
Swan, whoſe bill was red. Beſides, the differ- 
ence in the colour of the plumage is not ſo 
grcat as would at firſt appear; we have ſeen tame 

Swans hatched gray, and continue long of that 
| caſt. This colour ſubſiſts ſtill longer in the wild 
ones, and yet they grow white through age : for 
| Edwards obſerved, that, in the hard winter of 
E 1749, many wild Swans were ſcen i in the neigh- 


I ilughby and Ray. 

+ N. B. The Swan figured in the Planches Buluminhes is the tame 
Swan; a wild one, preſerved in the king's cabinet, is entirely of 
a white gray, only deeper and almoſt brown on the back and the 
crown of the head. 

I Britiſh Zoology.— . B. We may alſo mention che Swan 
which Redi ſaw in the parks of the Grand Duke, which had the 
feathers of the head and neck tipt with a yellow or orange tinge; a 
pecuitarity which may explain the epithet purpurci, applied by Ho- 
race to the Swans. (The expreſiion 1 is © purpureis ales oloribus. ?“ 
Carm. lib. iv. Od. x. But it is to be obſerved, that moe@vero;, among 
the Greeks, and purpureus among the Latins, ſignified originally any 
pure virgin colour, and was afterwards appropriated to purple. 
Thus Virgil has © purpureo narciflo, purpureo capillo, purpureum 
ver, purpureum lumen, purpureum mare.“ —T.) 
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bourhood of London, entirely white. The tame 
Swan muſt therefore be regarded as a breed de- 
rived anciently and originally from the wild ſpe- 
cies. Klein, Friſch, and Linnæus have formed 
the ſame opinion; though amn, and Ray 
pretend the contrary. _ 

Belon reckons the Swan to be the largeſt of 
the aquatic birds; which is true, excepting, 
however, that the pelican has a much greater 
alar extent, that the albatroſs is as bulky, and 
that the flamingo is taller on its legs. The tame 
Swans are invariably ſomewhat thicker and 
larger than the wild fort: ſome of them weigh 
_ twenty-five pounds, and meaſure, from the bill 
to the tail, four feet and a half; the breadth of 
the wings eight feet. The female is, in "ery 
Akne. rather ſmaller than the male. 

The bill uſually exceeds two inches in length, 
and, in the tame kind, has above its baſe a fleſhy 
tubercle, inflated and prominent, which gives a 
ſort of expreſſion: this tubercle is covered with 
a black ſkin; and the ſides of the face, under the 
eyes, are covered with a ſkin of the fame colour. 
In cygnets of the domeſtic breed, the bill is of 
a leaden caſt, and afterwards becomes yellow or 
white, with the point black. In the wild kind, 
the bill is entirely black, with a yellow mem- 

brane on the front: its form ſeems to be copied 
in the two moſt numerous families of the pal- 
mipede birds, the geeſe and ducks. In all of 

theſe the bill is flat, thick, indented at the edges, 
e rounded 
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rounded into a blunt tip *, and terminated on 
the upper mandible by a nail of horny ſubſtance. 

In all the ſpecies of this numerous tribe, there 
is, under the outer feathers, a thick down, which 
prevents the water from penetrating to the body. 
In the Swan this down is exceedingly fine and 
ſoft, and perfectly white: it is worked into 
muffs and fars, that are equally delicate and 
warm. 


The fleſh of the Swan is black and "oY na 
the magnificence, rather than the excellence of 
the diſh, might recommend it in the Roman 
entertainments +. Our anceſtors affected the 
| fame oſtentation 4. Some perſons have aſſured 
me that the cygnets are as good as geeſe of the 
fame age. 

Though the Swan is a filent bird, its vocal 
organs ave the ſame ſtructure as in the moſt 
loquacious of the water fowl. The trachea ar- 
teria deſcends into the ſlernum, makes a bend ||, 
riſes, reſts on the clavicles, and thence, by a ſe- 


* Tenet 05 Ane acumi ne roftrum. 0 vid. 

+ See Athenzus ,—The Romans fattened it as they did the OY 
having put out its eyes, or ſhut it up in a dark priſon, See Plu- 
tarch, De ęſu carn. 

1 Belon.— The grandees among the Muſcovites ſerve up Swans 
in their entertainments to ſtrangers. Aldrovandus. 

According to Willughby, this conformation is pecultar to the 
wild Swan, and is not the ſame in the tame Swan; which ſeems to 
give occaſion to the difference which we ſhall remark between their 
cries, Yet this is inſufficient to conſtitute two diſtin& ſpecies ; for 
the variation exceeds not the ſum of the impreſſions, both internal 
and external, which the domeſtic habits may in time produce. 
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cond inflexion, it reaches the lungs. At the en- 


trance and above the bifurcation, is placed a 


true /arynx furniſhed with its os des, open in 
its membrane like the lip of a flute : below this 
larynx, the canal divides into two branches, 


which, after each forms an inflation, adhere to 


the lungs x. This ſtructure, at leaſt what re- 


gards the poſition of the /arynx, is common to 


many aquaric birds; and even ſome of the waders 
have the ſame folds and inflexions of the trachea 
arteria, as we have remarked in the crane: and, 
in all probability, it gives the voice that ſonorous 
and raucous intonation, thoſe trumpet and clari- 


onet ſounds which echo from the air and i in the 


Yet the ordinary voice of the tame Swan is 


rather low than canorous; it is a ſort of 


creaking, exactly like what is vulgarly called 
the ſwearing of a cat, and which the ancients 
denoted by the imitative word dren/are Þ. 


It would ſeem to be an accent of menace or 
anger, nor does love appear to have a ſofter 4. 


* Bartholin. Cygni anatome ejuſpue cantus. Hafniæ, 1680,—Al- 
drovandus. „% 3 
| + Grus gruit, ingue glomis cygni prope flumina drenſant. Ovid, 
+ Obſervations made at Chantilly, according to the directions of 


the Marquis Amezaga, and which M. Grouvelle, military ſecretary 


to his ſerene highneſs the prince of Conde, has been ſo obliging as 
to draw up.—“ Their voice in the ſeaſon of love, and the accents 
« which they breathe in the ſofteſt moments, reſemble more a mur- 


« mur than any ſort of ſong.” See alſo, in the Memoires de Þ Aca- © 


demie des Inſcriptions, a diſſertation of M. Morin, entitled, hy 


Swans, which ſung ſo well formerly, fing. ſe ill now. 
e Swans, 
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Swans, almoſt mute, like ours in the domeſtic 
| ſtate, could not be thoſe melodious birds which 
they have celebrated and extolled. But the wild 
Swan appears to have better preſerved its prero- 
gatives; and with the ſentiment of entire liberty, 
it has alſo the tones. The burſts of its voice 
form a ſort of modulated ſong *; * * the ſhrilt 
and 


* The Abbe Arnaud, whoſe genius is formed to revive the pre- 
cious remains of elegant and learned antiquity, has obligingly con- 
curred with us in verifying and appreciating what the ancients have 


ſaid on the ſong of the Swan. 'Two wild Swans which have ſettled 


on the magnificent pools of Chantilly, ſeem to have offered them- 
ſelves for this intereſting obſervation. The Abbe Arnaud has gone 
ſo far as to mark their ſong, or rather their harmonious cries; and 
he writes us in the following terms: * One can hardly ſay that the 
« Swans of Chantilly ſing, they cry; but their cries are truly and con- 
« ſtantly modulated; their voice is not ſweet; on the contrary, it is 
« ſhrill, piercing, and rather diſagreeable ; I could compare it to no- 
« thing better than the ſound of a clarionet, winded by a perſon un- 
60 acquainted with the inſtrument. Almoſt all the melodious birds 
« anſwer to the ſong of man, and eſpecially to the ſound of inſtru- 
« ments: I played long on the violin beſide our Swans, on all the 
* tones and chords; I even ſtruck uniſon to their own accents, 
e without their ſeeming to pay the ſmalleſt attention: but if a gooſe. 
« be thrown into the baſon where they ſwim with their young, the 
male, after emitting ſome hollow ſounds, ruſhes impetuouſly upon 
« the gooſe, and, ſeizing it by the neck, he plunges the head repeat - 
60 edly under water, ſtriking it at the ſame time with his wings; 
„it would be all over with the gooſe, if it were not reſcued: 

« the Swan, with his wings expanded, his neck ſtretched, and his 
« head erect, comes to place himſelf oppoſite to his female, and ut- 
« ters a cry, to which the female replies by another, which is lower 


by half a tone. The voice of the male paſſes from A (la) to B 


« flat (/ bemol) ; that of the female, from G ſharp (/ disse to A. 
The firſt note is ſhort and tranſient, and has the effect of that which 
our muſicians call ſenſeble; fo that it is not detached from the ſecond, 
« but ſeems to lip into it. Obſerve that, fortunately for the ear, 
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and ſcarce diverſified notes of its loud, clarion 


WE onde, 


ſounds, differ widely from the tender melody, the 


ſweet and brilliant variety of our chanting 
birds. 


But it was not ovugh that the Swan ſung 
admirably; the ancients aſcribed to it a prophetic 


ſpirit. It alone, of animated beings, which all 
ſhudder at the proſpect of deſtruction, chanted 


in the moment of its agony, and, with harmoni- 
ous ſounds, prepared to breathe the laſt ſigh. 
When about to expire, they ſaid, and to bid a 
ſad and tender adieu to life, the Swan poured 


forth thoſe accents ſo ſweet, fo affecting, and 


which, like a gentle and doleful murmur, with 


te they do not both fing at once; in fact, if Mite the male Cab : 


« B flat, the female ſtruck A, or it the male uttered A, while the fe- 

_ « male gave G ſharp, there would reſult the harſheſt and moſt in- 
« ſupportable of diſcords. We may add, that this dialogue is ſub- 

* jected to a conſtent and regular rhythm, with the meaſure of two 


« times. The inſpector aſſured me that, during their amours, theſe : 


birds have a cry ſtill ſharper, but much more agreeable.” We 


ſhall add an intereſting obſervation which was communicated to us 
after the firſt pages of this article were printed. There is a ſea- 


* ſon when the Swans aſſemble together, and form a ſort of common- 


« wealth; it is during ſevere colds. When the froſt threatens to 
« uſ{urp their domain, they congregate and daſh the water with all 
« the extent of their wings, making a noiſe which is heard very far, 
« and which, whether in the day or the night, is louder in propor- 
« tion as it freezes more intenſely, Their efforts are ſo effectual, 


« that there are few inſtances of a fiock of Swans having quitted the 
 « water in the lon zeſt froſts, though a ſingle Swan, which has ſtrayed | 
« from the pe body, has * Inc Hig been arreſted by the ice in 


„ the middle of the canals.” Extract of a note drawn up by 
M. Grouvelle, MHA Kerne to his ſerene highngf the prince of 


” 


a voice 
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à voice low *®, 1 and melancholy Þ, 
formed its fancied ſong 1. This tearful mui 


was heard at the dawr of day, when the —_ 


and the waves were ftill || : and they have been 
ſeen expiring with the notes of their dying 
hymn Y. No fiction of natural hiſtory, no fable 
of antiquity, was Ever more celebrated, of- 
tener repeated, or better received. It occu- 
pied the ſoft and lively imagination of the 
Greeks: poets , orators ** even philoſo- 
phers FF, adopted it, as a truth too pleaſing 
to be doubted. And well may we excuſe ſuch 


fables; they were amiable and affecting; they 


were worth many dull, inſipid truths; they were 
ſweet emblems to feeling minds. The Swan, 
doubtleſs, chants not its approaching end; but, 


in ſpeaking of the laſt flight, the expiring effort 


of a fine genius, we ſhall ever, with tender me- 


lancholy, recal the claſſical and pathetic expreſ- 


: ion, 1t 1s the ſong of the Swan « 15 


* Parow cycni . Encret. 66, iv. 
+ Olorum morte narratur flebilis cantus. Plin. 
According to Pythagoras, it was the ſong of exultation upon 
the immediate proſpect of palkng into a om ſtate. 
Aldrovandus. 
$ Ariſtotle, 116. ix. 12. | 
« Callimachus, Aſchylus, Theocritus, Lucretius, Ovid, * 
tius, ſpeak of the ſong of the Swan, and draw compariſons 
from it. 
** Cicero, Pauſanias, 7 others. 
I Socrates in Plato, and Ariſtotle himſelf, but from vulgar - 
nion and foreign report. 1 
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e bill is ſemicylindrical and deep black, its cere bright yellow, its 
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[A] Specific character of the Wild Swan, Anas Cygnus: © Its 


« body white.” Specific character of the Tame or Mute Swan, 
Anas Ohr : Its bill is ſemicylindrical and deep black; its cere 
« black, its body white,” Cygnets are even at preſent fattened at 
Norwich about Chriſtmas, and fold for a guinea a- piece. In Ed- 
ward the Fourth's time none was permitted to keep Swans, who 
poſſeſſed not a freehold of at leaſt five marks yearly value, except the 
king's ſon: and by an act of Henry the Seventh, perſons convicted 


of taking their eggs, were liable to a year's e and a fine 
at the will of the ſovereign. 
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- HE GOOSE.. 


The G 0 0 8 E *. 
L. Oix. . 


1. Anas Anſer, ferus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Anſer ylvveſtris. Briſſ. and Friſch. 
Anſer Ferus. Geſner, Aldrov, Johnſt. Will. Sibb. Kc. 
The Wild Goofs. Albin and Will, 
The Gray-lag Gooſe. Penn. and Lath. 
2. Anas Anſer, domeſticus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Anuſer Domeſticus, Geſn. Aldrov, Johnſt. Sib. dee. 
| The Tame Gooſe, Penn. and ad APY 


v every genus, the primary ſpecies have borne. 
off all the eulogies, and have left to the ſub- 
ordinate ſpecies only the ſcorn ariſing from the 
compariſon. The Gooſe is in the ſame predi- 
cament with regard to the ſwan, as the aſs when 
viewed beſide the horſe; neither of Them! is eſti- i 


* In Greek Xx: in ee Greek Xue: in rs r in 
| Arabic Uze, Avaz, Kaki : in Italian Oca, Papara ; ; the wild gooſe } 
Oca Salvatica, the tame one QcaDomeſtica :-in Spaniſh Gan/ſo, Pato; 
the gander Anſar, An/area or Bivar ; the goſling Patico, or Hijo de 
Pato; the wild gooſe Aar Bravo: in Catalonian Hoca in Ger- 
man Ganz, Ganſer, Ganſerich'; the goſling Ganſelin; the wild gooſe 
has the epithets Milde, Graue (gray), and Schnee (ſnow). In Flan- 
ders the Zander 1 is called Gans, and the Gooſe Goes: in Switzerland 
Ganſe : in Swediſh Goat, and the wild kind Wille Geas in Daniſh 


Gaas : in Poliſh Ges, Gafror, and the wild one Ger Dzika; which by 


the Greenlanders is named Nerlec>; by the Hurons Ahongue; by the 


Mexicans 7. lalacatl. The negroes on che gold coaſt call the tame 
ſort Apatta. 


mated 
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mated at its true value. The firſt ſtep of infe- 
riority, appearing a real degradation, and re- 
calling, at the fame time, the idea of a more 
perfect model, exhibits, inſtead of the abſolute 
qualities of the ſecondary ſpecies, only an unfa- 
vourable contraſt with the primary. Laying 


aſide, then, for a moment, the too noble image 


of the ſwan, we ſhall find, that, among the in- 
habitants of our court-yards, the Gooſe holds a 
diſtinguiſhed rank. Its corpulence, its erect car- 
riage, its grave demeanour, its clean gloſſy plu- 


mage, and its ſocial difpoſition, which rendets it 
ſuſceptible of a ſtrong attachment and a durable 
gratitude ; finally, its vigilance, celebrated in 
high antiquity: all concur to recommend the 


Gooſe as one of the moſt engaging, and even 
of the moſt uſeful, of our domeſtic birds. For, 


beſides the excellence of its feſh and of its fat, 


with which no bird is more abundantly provided, 


the Gooſe furniſhes the delicate down for the 


beds of the luxurious, and the quill, the inftru- 
ment of our thoughts, which now writes its 
eulogy. 

The Gooſe may be maintained at no oreat 


expence, and reared with moderate attention “. 


It is reconciled to the ordinary life of poultry, 


and ſuffers itſelf to be incloſed with them in the 


ſame court + ; though that mode of exiſtence, 


* Schwenckfeld, 
+ Belon. | 5 
5 and 
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and eſpecially that conſtraint, is little ſuited to 
its nature: for to raiſe numerous flocks of large 
Geeſe, it is requiſite that they be kept near pools 
or ſtreams, ſurrounded with ſpacious margins, 
with graſſy patches or waſte grounds, where they 
may feed and ſport at liberty . They are not 
permitted to enter meadows, becauſe their dung 
burns up the good herbage, and: becauſe they dig; 
into the ſoil with their bill. For the fame rea- 
| fon, they are carefully removed from green corn, 
and are not permitted to range the * * | 
2 harveſt. 

| Thongh the Geeſe can feed on ral ani md 
herbs, they prefer trefoil, fenugreek, vetehes, 
ſuccory, and eſpecially lettuce, which is the 
greateſt regale of the little goſlings F. We 
ſhould carefully extirpate from their walk, hen- 
| bane, hemlock, and nettles 4, whoſe ſtings are 
very pernicious to the young birds. Pliny aſ- 
ſerts, perhaps on flight foundation, that the 

Geeſe eat iron- wort for a purge. 

The domeſtication of the Gooſe is neither fo 
ancient nor ſo complete as that of the hen. The 


Y latter lays at all ſeaſons, more in ſummer, leſs in 


winter; but the former are unproductive” in the 
winter, and feldern have eggs before the month 


4 b nec ſine Jerks, nec fin agua freil 2 eur Palla. 
Lactuca molliſſi mum olus libentiſſime ab illis appetitur & pullis ti 
Na eſea, Ceterum wicia, trifolium, fenum run e agrefti in" 


tiba illis conſeratur, Columella, 
t Aldrovandys, 


—— — 
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lay in February, and thoſe which are more ſpar- 
ingly kept, often defer till April. The white, 
the gray, the yellow, and the black ſorts, follow 


None of them ever makes its neſt in our court- 
yards *; they lay only every two days, but al- 


if the eggs be conſtantly withdrawn, the Gooſe 


of the firſt laying, amount to a large number; 


bably penetrate into the thickeſt ruſhes and marſh- plants, to hatch ; | 


« dry herbs, the ſtalks of maize or of millet: the females are leſs 
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of March. Vet ſuch as are well fed begin to 


that rule; only the white ones ſeem to be more 
delicate, and are really more difficult to rear. 


ways in the ſame place. If their eggs be re- 
moved, they make a ſecond and a third depoſit, 
and even a fourth in warm countries . It is, 
no doubt, by reaſon of theſe ſucceſſive layings, 
that Salerne ſays they continue till June. But 


will ſtill perſiſt to lay, till at laſt ſhe waſtes 
away and dies. For the eggs, particularly thoſe 


at leaſt ſeven, and commonly ten, twelve, or fif- 
teen, and even fixteen, according to Pliny 2. 
Such may be the caſe in Italy; but in the inte- 


* 'They ſink into ſtraw, there to lay, and the better to conceal the 
eggs; they have preſerved this habit of the wild Geeſe, which pro- 


and in places where the tame ones enjoy almoſt entire freedom, 
they gather ſome materials on which they depoſit their eggs. © In 
« the iſland of St. Domingo,” ſays M. Baillon, „where many of 

« the inhabitants have tame Geeſe like ours, they lay in the ſavan- 
« nas, near the brooks and trenches ; they form the bed with ſome | 


« prolific there than in France, their greateſt laying not gangs. 
« ſeven or eight eggs.” 


+ Aldrovandus. | 
1 Lib, v. 55. 
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rior provinces of France, as in Burgundy and 
Champagne, the greateſt neſts contain but twelve 
eggs. Ariſtotle obſerves , that often young 
Geele, like pullets, lay addle eggs before having 
intercourſe with the male. This fact is appli- 
cable to all birds. 

But if the domeſtication of the Goole is more 
modern than that of the hen, it ſeems to have 
been more ancient than that of the duck, whoſe 
original features are leſs changed, ſo that the 
interval is greater between the wild and the 
tame Gooſe, than between thoſe two breeds of 
ducks. The tame Gooſe is larger than the 
wild, the parts of its body are more extended and 
more pliant, its wings are neither ſo ſtrong nor 
10 ſtiff, the whole colour of its plumage is 
changed, and it retains ſcarce any trace of its 
primitive condition ; it ſeems to have even for- 
gotten the ſweets of its ancient freedom, at 
leaſt it ſeeks not, like the duck, to recover them. 
Servitude appears to have enfeebled it; it no 
longer has ſtrength to accompany or follow the 
flight of its ſavage brethren, who, proud of their 
force, neglect and even deſpule it . 


Lib. vi. 12. | 3 | | 
ũ1I＋ © II have enquired,” ſays M. Baillon, <« of many fowlers who 
«© kill wild Geeſe every year, but I could never meet with one who 
had ſcen the tame birds among the wild, or who had killed hy- 
c brids. If tame Geeſe ſometimes eſcape, they do not become free; 
they go to mingle in the neighbouring marſhes with others equally 
e tame, and thus only change maſters.” Mete communicated by M. 
Baillon. | 5 gy 


That 
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That a flock of tame Geeſe proſper and in. 
creaſe by a quick multiplication, it is requiſite, 


fays Columella *, that the number of the fe- 


males be triple that of the males. Aldrovandus 
allows ſix geeſe to one gander; and it is uſual 


in our provinces to admit twelve, and even 


twenty. Theſe birds prepare for the congreſs 


of love by firit ſporting in the water. They 


come out to copulate, and continue longer 


united and in cloſer embrace than moſt others; 


for the act is not a ſimple compreſſion, but a 
real intromiſſion, the male being provided with 


the proper organ ; and hence the ancients con- 


7 ſecrated the Gooſe to Priapus. 


The male ſhares with the female only the 


pleaſures of love; he devolves on her the whole 
care of incubation JF. She covers conſtantly 
and aſſiduouſſy, and would even neglect to eat 


and drink, were not food placed near the neſt 8. 
Economiſts adviſe, however, to entruſt the in- 


cubation and rearing of the goſlings to a hen; 
ſo that the Gooſe may have a ſecond and even a 
third hatch. The laſt one is left to the proper 


mother; and ſhe can hatch ten or twelve eggs, 


whereas a hen cannot ſucceed with more than 
five. It would be curious to know whether, as 


* De Re Ruſt. lib. viii. 13. 

+ Ariſtotle, Hift. Animal. lib. iii. 
1 Id. Ibid. | 

$ Aldrovandus, 


| Columella 
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Columella aſſerts, the Gooſe, wiſer than the hon, 
will cover no eggs but her own. 
Thirty days are required for incubation, as in 
moſt of the large birds * ; unleſs, as Pliny re- 
marks, the weather be very hot, and then it 
ſucceeds in twenty-five days T. During the 
ſitting, a veſſel filled with grain, and another 
with water, are placed at ſome diſtance from the 
egg gs, which the Gooſe never quits but to take 
a little food. It has been remarked, that the 
{:1dom ever lays on two conſecutive days, and 
that there is always an interval of at leaſt twenty- 
four hours, and ſometimes of two or three days, 
between the excluſion of each egg. 
The callow goſlings are fed firſt with the re- 
| fuſe of the mill, or with rich bran kneaded with 
haſhed ſuccory or lettuce. This is the receipt 
of Columella, who recommends beſides to fill 
the young ones bellies before they are ſuffered 
to follow their mother to the paſture-ground ; 
for otherwiſe, if they are tormented with hun- 
ger, they will ſet obſtinately on the ſtalks of 
| herbs and little roots, and in ſtraining to tear 
them up, will diſlocate or break their neck . 
Our common practice in Burgundy is to feed the 
newly hatched goſlings with haſhed chervil; 


2». Ariſtotle, Hi}. Animal. ub. Vi. 6. 

1 Fits. . $9» | 

t Saturetur pullus 3 4 in paſcuum ; fi enim p 
Premitur, cum pervenerit in paſcuum, fruticibus aut ſolidioribus herbis 
oblaRatur ita pertinaciter, ut collum abrumpat. Cal umella, 


eight 
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eight days after we add a little bran, lightly 


moiſtened : and care is taken to ſeparate the 
parents when the proviſions are ſerved, for 
they would ſcarcely, it is faid, leave any thing 
to their brood. They afterwards have oats 


given them; and as ſoon as they can eaſily fol- 
low their mother, they are conducted to the 
green- ſward near the water. 


Monſtrous births are perhaps more common 


in Geeſe than in other domeſtic birds. Aldro- 


vandus has cauſed to be engraved two of theſe 


monſters; the one has two bodies joined to a 
ſingle head, the other has two heads and four legs 
_ proceeding from the ſame body. The exceſſive 

corpulence to which the Gooſe is naturally in- 
clined, and which we ſeck to promote, muſt 


produce in its conſtitution alterations ſufficient 


to affe& its generative powers. In general, 
very fat animals are little prolific ; for the over 
proportion of adipoſe ſubſtance changes t the 
quality of the ſeminal fluid, and even that of the 
blood. When the head of an extremely fat 
_ Gooſe is cut off, nothing but a white liquor flows, 
and, upon opening it, not a drop of red blood 
can be ſeen*. In ſuch caſes the liver, from the 


obſtruction occaſioned by the groſſneſs, ſwells to 
a prodigious ſize; nay, in a fatted Gooſe, the 


liver is often more bulky than all the other 
| bowels together T. Theſe fat livers, on which 


* Collect. Academ. FIN etrang. tom. iv. p. 146. 
4 Aſpice quam tumeat mag no jecur anſere majus. Martial 


our 
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r gluttons ſet ſo high value, agreed alſo with 
the taſte of the Roman Apiciuſes. Pliny deems 
it an important queſtion, to know what citizen 
invented that diſh . They fed the Gooſe - 
with figs, to make the fleſh more exquiſite Þ 
and they had diſcovered that it fattens much 
quicker in a narrow, dark place 1. But it was 
reſerved to our more than barbarous gluttony, 
to nail the feet, to put out or ſew up the eyes 
of theſe unhappy animals; cramming them at 
the ſame time with little balls, and denying 
them drink, that they might ſuffocate in their 
fath. Uſually and more humanely we are 
contented with ſhutting them up for a month; 
and a buſhel of oats is ſufficient to make a Gooſe 
very fat. It is eaſy to know, by a very manifeſt | 
external ſign, when we ſhould diſcontinue the 
feeding, and when the bird has received its due 
fat; for under each wing there is then a very diſ- 
| tinCt pellet of fat. It has been remarked, that 

the Geeſe bred near the margin of water are leſs 
expenſive to maintain, lay earlier, and fatten more 
ealily, than others. 

= tri ſapientiores anjeris tcoris bonitatem novere 3 fartilibus in 
magnam amplitudinem creſcit, exemptum quoque late augetur ; nec fine 


cauſa in quaſtione eft qui primus, tantum bonum invenerit, Scipio Me- 
tollus vir conſularis an M. 8 N eadem date _ Romanus. Plin. 
lib. x. 22: | 

t Pinguibus aut ficis Lan. jecur ir albi. Horace, | 

: Columella. 

5 J. B. Porta, refining on this crobiey; 3 to give a horrible 
receipt, of roaſting the Gooſe alive, and eating it limb by limb, 
while its heart ſtill beats. See 6 Aldrovaadas, He. 1 111. 4 133. 


Vor 'D Gooſe- 


Gooſe-fat was much eſteemed by the an- 
cients for topical applications, and as a coſmetic, 
They recommended it for rendering firm wo- 
men's breaſts after delivery, and for preſerving 
the ſkin freſh and ſleek. That prepared at 
Comagene, with a mixture of aromatics, was 

boaſted as a medicine. Aldrovandus gives 2 
\ liſt of recipes, where this fat enters as a ſpecific 
in all diſeaſes of the matrix; and Willughby 
aſſerts that gooſe-dung is the moſt certain 

remedy for the jaundice. The fleth itſelf is 
not very ſalubrious; it is heavy, and difficult to 

digeſt *: yet was the Gooſe the chief diſh at 
the ſuppers of our anceſtors ; and not till after 
the introduction of the turkey from America, 
did the Gooſe, in our court-yards and in our 
kitchens, hold only the ſecond place . 

The moſt valuable article furniſhed by the 
Gooſe, is its down : this is plucked more than 
once a- year. As ſoon as the goſlings are 
grown ſtout and well feathered, and the quills 
of the wing begin to croſs on the tail, which 
happens at the age of ſeven weeks or two 
months, they are ſtript under the belly, undet 
the wings, and on the neck. Their firſt fea- 
thers are therefore plucked in the end of May, | 
or the beginning of June: and five or fix weeks | 
after, that is, in the courſe of July, there 1s a 


* Galen. 
+ Salerne and schrencl fel 


ſecond 
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ſecond plucking ; and again a third in the be- 
ginning of September. During all that time, 


they are lean, their nouriſhment being diverted 


to the growth of the new feathers. But if they 
be left to recover their plumage early in autumn, 


or even at the cloſe of ſummer, they will ſoon 


gain fleſh, and afterwards grow fat, and againſt 


the middle of winter they will be very good 
for eating. The breeders are not plucked till 


2 month or five weeks after incubation ; but the 
ganders and geeſe which do not hatch may 


be ſtript twice or thrice annually. In cold 
countries, the down is richer and finer. The 
eſtimation in which the Romans held that 


brought from Germany, was more than once 
the aN of the ſoldiers neglecting their poſts in 


that country; for whole cohorts diſperſed u in 


purſuit of Geeſe * 

It has been ned. that of tame Geeſe the 
great quills of the wings drop almoſt in a cluſter 
in one night. They ſeem then baſhful and 


timorous: they fly from a perſon's approach, 


Forty days are required for the protruſion of the 


new feathers ; ; and at this time they continually 


cllay their vigour and flap their wings. 
Though the ſtep of the Gooſe is ſlow, ob- 
lique, and heavy, flocks may be led to a vaſt 


* Alam e Germanis dale . pretium e in librgs 
denarii quini . . . & inde crimina plerumque auxiliorum prefedtis, a 


_ vigili ſlatiene ad hæc aucupia dimiſſis cobortibus totis. Plin. iib. X, ' 5 
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diſtance, by ſhort journies k. Pliny ſays, that, 
in his time, they were conducted from the heart 
of Gaul to Rome, and that in theſe tong marches, 

thoſe moſt fatigued took the front ranks, that 
they might be fupported and puſhed forward by 
the body of the troop f. When they are col- 
lected cloſer together to paſs the night, the 
flighteſt noiſe wakes them, and they all ſcream 
at once. They alfo make a loud clamour 
when food is given them ; whereas the dog is 
mute, if offered this boon . Hence Columelh 
is led to fay, that Geeſe are the fureſt guar- 
dians on a farm &; and Vegetius does not he- 
fitate to aſſert, that they are the moſt vigilant 
ſentinels that can be planted in a beſieged city ||. 
Every body knows, that, on the Capitol, they 
| diſcovered to the Romans the aflault attempted 
by the Gauls, and thus ſaved Rome. In me- 
mory of that important and falutary ſervice, the 
| cenſor allowed each year a ſum of money for 
maintaining Geeſe ; while, on the fame day, 
dogs were whipt in public, as a puniſhment 


* Salerne. 


+ Mirum a Morinis os Romam pedibus venires feſſf F profers untar 
#d primos, ita ceteri ' flipatione natural: propellunt eos, Plin. lib. x. 59. 
t Alian, lib. xii. 33. 


38 Anſer er ruſticis gratus, quod ſolertiorem curam fa ſudn 
canis, nam clangore prodit inſidiantem. De Re Ruſtica. — Ovid, 
deſcribing the hut of Philemon and Baucis, ſays, Unicus ayer era: 
minimæ cuſtodia ville. 


| | De Re Milit. /ib, iv. 26. 


for 


for their criminal filence in ſo critical a mo- 
ment *. 
The natural cry of the Gooſe is very noily, 


like the clangor of a trumpet or clarion; it is 
very frequent, and may be heard at a great diſ- 


tance, But the bird has alſo other ſhort notes, 


which it often repeats. If it is aſſailed or fright- 


ed, it ſtretches out its neck and gabbles with 


open mouth, and hiſſes like an adder. The 
Romans have expreſſed that odd ſort of noiſe 


by the imitative words frept, gratitat, ſtridet . 
Whether from fear or vigilance, the Gooſe 
repeats every minute its loud calls : often the 
whole flock anſwer by a general acclamation; 
and of all the inhabitants of the court-yard, 
none is ſo vociferous or bluſtering. This great 
= loquacity induced the ancients to give the name 
of Gooſe to indiſcreet prattlers, bad writers, 
and low informers; as its awkward pace and its 
uncouth geſtures make us apply the ſame ap- 
pellation to ſilly and ſimple perſons. But be- 
ſides the marks of ſentiment and of underfland- 


E et anſeri vigil cura, Capitolio reftata de auß per id tempits 


canum ſilentio proditis rebus. Quamobrem cibaria anſerum cenſores im- 


primis locant. Eãdem de cauſa ſupplicia annua canes pendunt inter 


dem Jurventutis 8 Jummani „vidi in ſambucd arbore fixi. Lib. x. 22. 
7 „„ inter ſtrepere anſere olores. 


Virg. Ec. ix. 36. 
c bine perdix; ; hinc erat improbus anſer. 
Ger Philomel. 
! Ariftole, i if Animal. 1. 1. 1. 
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ing which we diſcover in it *, the courage with 
which it protects its young, and defends itſelf 
againſt the ravenous birds F, and certain very 
fingular inſtances of attachment and even * 
tude, which the ancients have collected 4 , de- 
monſtrate that this contempt is ill- founded: 
and we can add an example of the firmeſt affec- 
tion 8. The fact was communicated to me by 

a man 


The fenſe which 8 Cook poſſeſſes in the e higheſt perſecio 
ſeems to be hearing; Lucretius thinks that it is ſmell: 
Humanum longe prefentit odorem _ pos: 
Romulidarum arcis fſervator candidus anſer. Nat. Rer. lib. iv. 
+ Aldrovandus. 
1 Pliny, 6. x. 22. | 
$ We give this note in the artleſs * animated ayle of the 
keeper of Ris, an eſtate belonging to M. Aniſſon Duperon, and the 
| ſcene of this faithful and unſhaken friendihip. © Emmanuel was 
c aſked how the white gander called Jacquot was tamed with him. 
« It is proper to obſerve that there were two ganders, a gray and 
A white, with three females: theſe two males were perpetually 
« contending for the company of theſe three dames; when one or 
the other prevailed, he aſſumed the direction of them, and hindered 
« the other from approaching. He who was maſter during the 
night, would not yield in the morning; and the two gallants 
„ fought ſo furiouſly, that it was neceſſary to run and part them. 
ce It happened one day, that, being drawn tothe bottom of the gar- 
ce den by their cries, I found them with their necks entwined, ſtrik- 
<< ing klieir wings with rapidity and aſtoniſhing force; the three fe- 
« males turned round, as withing to ſeparate them, but without 
« effect; at laſt the white gander was worſted, overthrown, and mal- 
« treated by the other: I parted them, happily for the white one, 
Which would have loſt his life, Then the gray gander ſet a 
« ſcreaming and gabbling and clapping his wings, and ran to join 
& his miſtreſſes, giving each a noiſy ſalute, to which the three dames 
« replied, ranging themſelves at the ſame time round him. Mean- 
„while poor 7acquet was in a pitiable caſe, and retiring, ſadly + 
| F* Vente 
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2 man of veracity and information, to whom 1 


am partly indebted for the care and attention 


which 


« yented at a diſtance his doleful cries: it was ſeveral days beter | 


« he recovered from his dejection, during which time I had occa- 


« hon to paſs-through the court where he ſtayed; I ſaw him always 


« thruſt out from ſociety, and each time I paſſed he came gabbling 


e to me, no doubt to thank me for the ſuccour which I had given 
him on his defeat. One day he approached ſo near me, ſhowing _ 


« ſo much friendſhip, that I could not help careſſing him by ſtrok- 


« ing with my hand his back and neck, to which he ſeemed fo ſen- 
« ſible as to follow me into the entrance of the court. Next day 
« as I again paſſed, he ran to me, and I gave him the ſame careſles, 


« with which he could not be ſurfeited ; but he ſeemed by his geſ- 


e tures to defire that I ſhould lead him to his dear mates; I accord- 
« ingly did lead him to their quarter, and upon his arrival he be- 
« oan his vociferations, and directly addreſſed the three dames, 
« who failed not to anſwer him. Immediately the gray victor 
« ſprung upon Facgquot : I left them for a moment; he was always 


« the ſtronger ; I took part with my Facguot, who was under; I ſet 
« him over his rival, he was thrown under; I ſet him up again: in 


« this way they fought eleven minutes, and by the aſſiſtance which 


« ] gave, he obtained the advantage over the gray gander, and got 


« poſſeſſion of the three dames. When my friend Jacguot ſaw him- 


« {elf maſter, he would not venture to leave his females, and there- 


fore no longer came to me when I paſſed ; he only gave me at 


« 2 diſtance many tokens of friendſhip, ſhouting and clapping his 


wings, but would not quit his prey, for fear that another ſhould 


take poſſeſſion. Things went on in this way till the breeding 
« ſeaſon, and he never gabbled to me but at a diſtance : when his 
« females however began to fit, he left them and redoubled his 


1 friendſhip to me. One day having followed me as far as the ice- 


« houte at the top of the park, the place where I muſt neceilarily 
« part with him in purſuing my way to the Wood of Orangis, at 


half a Jeague's diſtance, I ſhut him in the park: he no ſooner ſaw 


« himſelf ſeparated from me than he vented ſtrange cries. How- 


« ever [ went on my road, and I was about a third advanced, 


« when the noiſe df a heavy flight made me turn round my head; 
6 ſaw my e four paces from me: he followed me all the road, 
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which I have experienced at the royal preſs in 
printing my works, We have allo received 
from St. Domingo an account pretty ſimilar, and 


ſionate friendſhip, which waſtes and deſtroys it, 
' when removed from the object of its affection. 


meſtic Geeſe were diſtinguiſnhed into two kinds; 
that with the „ and chat with the varie- 


« ing: he died in the third year of the reign of friend{iip, ages 


which ſhows that, in certain circumſtances, the 


Gooſe appears capable of a very lively and ſtrong 


perſonal attachment, and even of a ſort of paſ- 


As early as the time of Columella, the do- 


x partly on foot, partly on wing, getting before me and ſtopping 
0 at the croſs paths, to ſee what way I ſhould take. Our expedi- 
_ « tion laſted from ten o' clock in the morning till eight in the even- 


Fe ing, and yet my companion followed me through all the wind- 


« ings of the wood, without ſeeming to be tired. After this he fol- 


« lowed and attended me every where, ſo as to become trouble- 


„ ſome, I not being able to go to any place without his tracing my 

« ſteps, ſo that one day he came to find me in the church: another 
« time, as he was paſling by. the rector's window, he heard me talk- 
ing in the room; and as he found the door open, he entered, 
climbed up the ſtairs, and marching in, he gave a loud burſt of 


«c Joy, to the no ſmall affright of the rector. 


« I am ſorry, in relating ſuch pleaſing traits of my good and x 
« faithful friend Zacquor, when I think that it was myſelf that firſt 


« diflolved the ſweet friendſhip : but it was neceſſary that I ſhould 
e ſeparate him by force; poor Jacquot fancied himſelf as free in the 


_ * beſt apartments as in his own, and after ſeveral accidents of that 


« kind, he was ſhut up, and I faw him no more. His inquietude 
« laſted above a year, and he died from vexation; he was become 
« as dry as a bit of wood, as I am told; for I would not ſee him, 
and his death was concealed from me more than two months after 


* the event. Were I to recount all the friendly incidents between 


eme and poor Jacpuot, I ſhould not, in four days, have done writ- 


i ſeven years and two months Ws 
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gated plumage, the former more anciently do- 
meſticated than the latter. The freckled Geeſe, 
according to Varro, were not fo prolific as the 
white ones &, which the farmer was adviſed by 
them to keep, as being alſo the largeſt +. Belon 
agrees entirely with the ancient writers on rural 
economy : but Geſner, who was almoſt his 
contemporary, afſerts, that in Germany the gray 
| fort are, for good reaſons, preferred, being har- 
dier and not leſs prolific ; and Aldrovandus con- 
firms the remark for Italy. It would ſeem as 
if the moſt ancient breed were emaſculated by 


1 long domeſtication; and indeed the gray or 


var iegated Geeſe are now inferior neither i in ſize, 
nor in fecundity, to the white ones. 

Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of two breeds or ſpecies 
of Geeſe, a greater and a leſſer, which are grega- 


rious, ſeems by the latter to mean the wild 


Gooſe 4. And Pliny treats particularly of this 
under its name Anſer ferus. In fact, the Geeſe 

form two great tribes; of which the one, long 

ſince domeſticated, is attached to our dwellings, 
and multiplies and varies in our hands; the 
other, much more numerous, has eſcaped from 
us, and remains wild and ſavage: for the whole 
difference reſults from the ſlavery of man on the 
one hand, and from the N of nature on the 


= De Re Ruſtica, Ib, vill 1 13. 
+ Aldrovandus 
2 Lib. vii, 15. 


other. 
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other x. The wild Gooſe is lean, and ſlenderer 
than the tame one: and the fame may be ob. 
ſerved of ſeveral breeds, according as they ap- 
proach the primitive ſtem, as between the com- 
mon and the ſtock pigeons. The wild Gooſe 
has alſo its back browniſh-gray, its belly whit- 
iſh, and all its body clouded with ruſty-white, 
and the tip of each feather fringed with the 


fame. In the domeſtic Gooſe, this ruity colour 


has varied, has aſſumed ſhades of brown or of 
white, has even diſappeared entirely in the white 
ſort +. Some have a tuft on the head. But 
| theſe changes are inconſiderable, if compared 
with thoſe which the hen, the pigeon, and 
many other ſpecies, have undergone in the do- 
meſtic ſtate. The Gooſe and the other water 


fowls which we have tamed, are much leſs re- 
moved from the wild ſtate, and much leſs ſub- 


dued or enſlaved, than the gallinaceous, Which 
ſeem to be the native citizens of our court- yard. 
In countries where multitudes of Geeſe are raiſed, 
the whole attention needed, during the ſummer 


months, conſiſts in calling them and conductiug 
them to the farm, where they have convenient 


and undiſturbed retreats for neſtling and educat- 
ing their young ; and theſe advantages, together 


with the aſylum and food afforded them in 


winter, attach them to the abode, and reſtrain 


them from deſcrting. The reſt of their time is 


* Belon, + Ray. 
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ſpent beſide the brooks and pools, which they 
play and reſt on the banks. In a mode of life 


ſo nearly approaching to the liberty of nature, 
they reſume almoſt all its advantages, ſtrength 


of conſtitution, thickneſs and elegance of plu- 


mage, vigour and extent of flight *. In ſome 


regions even, where man, leſs civilized, that 


is leſs tyrannical, allows the animals ſtill to 
enjoy freedom, there are Geeſe really wild 
the whole ſummer, which become domeſtic 


a in the winter. We have learnt this fa& from 
Dr. Sanchez, and we ſhall here give the in- 
| tereſting account which he communicated. 


« T ſet out from Azof, fays that learned 


phyſician, « in autumn 1736. Being fick, and 


* afraid of falling into the hands of the Cu- 


© ban Tartars, I reſolved to walk, following 
the courſe of the Don, and to ſleep every 


„night in the villages of the Coffacs, who 
« are ſubject to the Ruſſian dominion. In 


the firſt evenings of my journey, I remarked 


« a great number of Geeſe in the air, which 
« alighted and diſperſed through the hamlets. 
ce The third day eſpecially, I ſav ſuch I mul- 


« titude at ſun-ſet, that I enquired of the 
Coſſacs, among whom I lodged that night, 


whether they were tame Geeſe; and if they 
came from a diſtance, as their lofty flight 
0 ſeemed to indicate. ee at 1 1gno- 


. augen | 
france, 


CC 


the preceding winter. I had conſtantly that 
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rance, they replied that theſe birds came 
from the remote northern lakes; and that 
every year, on the breaking up of the ice, 
in the months of March and April, fix or 
ſeven pairs of Geeſe leave each hut of the 
village, which all take flight in a body, and 


return not till the beginning of winter, as it 


is reckoned in Ruſſia, that is, at the firſt 
ſnow ; that theſe flocks arrive then, increaſed 
ſometimes an hundred - fold, and dividing 
themſelves, each little party ſeeks, with its 
new progeny, the houſes where they lived 


ſpectacle every evening, for three weeks: 
the air was filled with infinite multitudes | 
of Geeſe, which diſperſed in bands: the girls 


and women, at the doors of their huts, look- 
ing at the flight, were calling out, There go 


my Geeſe,” There go the Geeſe of ſuch a 
one:* and each of the bands alighted in the 


court where they had ſpent the preceding 


winter * I continued to ſee theſe birds 


till I reached Nova - Pauluſka, where the 


winter was already intenſe.” 
It is probably from ſome ſuch relations that 


the wild Geeſe which viſit us in winter are 


* The inhabitants make a flaughter among theſe Geeſe while 


their feathers are in down ; they cut them in two and dry them ; 
the down, famous for its goodneſs, is the ſubje& of a great trade; 
the dry fleſh is carried to the Ukraine, where the Coſſacs barter it 


for 


ration of Dr. Sanchez, 


ſpirituous liquors and ſome clothes, Extract Fron the fame nar- 


ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to be domeſtic in other countries. But 
this notion is, as we learn from Belon, devoid of 
foundation ; for the wild Geeſe are of all birds, 
perhaps, the moſt completely ſavage ; and be- 
ſides, winter, the ſeaſon of their arrival, is the 
very time they ſhould be tame. 

In France, the wild Geeſe paſs in October or 
the firſt days of November *. Winter, which 
then begins its reign in the north, determines 
their migration: and, what is remarkable, the 
domeſtic Geeſe, at this ſame time, ſhew by their 
| inquietude, their frequent and long flights, a ſi- 

milar deſire to journey To the evident remains of 5 
original inſtince. 


We) 2 
* It is in the month of November, M. Hebert writes me, that 
the firſt wild Geeſe are ſeen in Brie, and they continue to paſs in 
that province till the hard froſts ſet in, ſo that their paſſage laſts 
nearly two months. The troops of theſe Geeſe are from ten or 
twelve to twenty or thirty, and never more than fifty: they alight 
in the plains ſown with corn, and do ſo much injury that attentive 
huſbandmen ſet children to watch their fields, and to frighten away 
the Geeſe by their ſhouts. It is in wet weather that they occaſion 
the moſt havoc, becauſe they tear up the wheat as they paſture on it; 
whereas in froſt they only crop it, and leave the ee of the rm 
rooted in the ſoil. 5 
| + My neighbour at Mirande keeps a flock of Geeſe, whith he 
every year reduces to fifteen, by ſelling a part of the old ones, and 
preſerving a part of the young. This is the third year that I have 
remarked that during the month of October theſe birds betray a 
ſort of reftlefineſs, which I look upon as the remnant of their diſpo- 
fition to migrate. Every day, about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
_ theſe Geeſe take wing, paſs over my gardens, and make a circuit 
round the plain in their flight, and return not to their rooft till 
night: they call each other by a cry, which 1 diſtinctly recognized 
to be that which the wild Geeſe repeat in their paſſage, to collect 
and unite their numbers. The month of October has been ſo mild 
| : Bus | 


The arrangement obſerved by the Geeſe ſeems 


calculated to preſerve the ranks tree and entire, 


dently of this abundance of food, the proprietor of this flock gives 
them grain every evening this ſeaſon, leſt he ſhould loſe a few of 
them. Laſt year one ſtrayed away, and was more than two months 


or the firſt days of November, theſe Geeſe reſume their tranquillity, 


a paſlage, exerciſes itſelf every day; and, though abundantly pro- 


paſſed at this ſeaſon, they would always lead of ſome, and that no- 


of inquietude; but it muſt be conſidered that theſe are almoſt con- 
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The flight of the wild Geeſe is always very 


elevated * ; their motion is ſmooth, accompanied 
with no noiſe or ruftling, and the play of the 
wings, in ſtriking the air, ſeems never to exceed 
one or two inches. The regularity and conduc 
with which they are marſhalled, implies a ſort 
of intelligence ſuperior to that of other birds, 
which migrate in confuſed and diſorderly flocks. 
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dictated by a geometrical inſtinct: it is at once 
this year, that the graſs has ſhot up in the paſture- grounds; indepen⸗ 


after found at three leagues diſtance. After the end of October, 


Il conclude from this obſervation, that the moſt ancient domeſti- 
cation (ſince that of the Geeſe in this country, where there are no 
wild ones, mult have taken place in remotelt antiquity) never en- 
tirely effaces this character imprinted by nature, this innate defire 
to migrate, The tame Gooſe, degraded and incumbered, attempts 


vided and wanting for nothing, 1 could warrant, that if wild ones 


thing but example and a little courage are needed to make them 
deſert : I doubt not, that if the ſame obſervations were made in 
the provinces where many Geeſe are fed, we ſhould find that ſome 
are loſt every year, and this in the month of October. I know not, 
however, if all the Geeſe reared in court-yards ſhew theſe marks 


fined within walls, and never paſture or enjoy the view of the hori- 
zon; they are ſlaves which have loſt every idea of their ancient 
liberty. O&/erwvation communicated by M. Hebert. 


* & Tt is only in foggy weather that the wild Geeſe ll ſo near 
«& the ground that they can be thor. e 


to 


ora 
to break the reſiſtance of the air, and to leſſen 
the exertion and fatigue of the ſquadron. They 
form two oblique lines, like the letter V ; or, if 


their number be ſmall, they form only one line : 
generally they amount to forty or fifty, and each 


chief, who occupies the point of the angle, and 
arit cleaves the air, retires, when he is fatigued, 


ſation of the van. Pliny deſcribes the wonder- 
ful order and harmony that prevail in theſe 
flights *; and remarks that, unlike the cranes 
| and the ſtörks, which journey in the obſcurity of 


route in broad day. 
Several ſtations have been noticed her the 
larger flocks divide, and diſperſe intodifferentcoun- 
tries. The ancients mentioned Mount Taurus 
as the rendezvous of ſuch as ſpread through Afia 


* Liburnicarum more raſtrato impetu feruntur, facilias ita findentes 
ara, quem ſi recta impellerent, a tergo ſenſim dilatante ſe cuneo, porrigi- 
tur agmen langègue impellenti prabetur auræ. Colla imponunt præce- 
dentibus ; fefjos duces ad terga recipiunt. Lib. x. 23. | 

I Oppian ſays, that in paſſing Mount Taurus, the Geeſe take the 
precaution to ſtop their mouth with a pebble, that their natural diſ- 


Flutarch repeats che tale. 


keeps its rank with admirable exactneſs. The 


to the rear; and the reſt, by turns, aſſume the 


the night, the Geeſe are ſeen ee their 


Minor -; and alſo Mount Stella, now called Coſ- 
ſonoſſi (in Turkiſh Fields of Geeſe), whither pro- 
digious flocks of theſe birds repair in the fall, 
and thence ſcatter through the whole of Eu- 


poſition to gabble may not betray them to the eagles 3 and the good 
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rope *x. Several of theſe ſmall bodies, or ſecon- 
dary flocks, unite again, and form larger ſqua- 
drons, amounting to four or five hundred; 
which we ſometimes ſee alight in our fields, 
where they are very deſtructive F, paſturing on 
the green corn, which they ſcrape from under 
the ſnow. F ortunately, the Geeſe are very un- 
ſteady and roving, remain a ſhort while in one 
place, and ſeldom return to the ſame diſtrict. They 
ſpend the whole day on the ground, among the 
cultivated fields or meadows ; but retire every 
evening to the rivers or large pools. There they 
_ paſs the whole night, but arrive not till ſun-ſet, 
and ſome after twilight: each party is received 
by loud acclamations, to which it replies; ſo 
that, at eight or nine o'clock, and the darkeſt 
nights, they make ſuch noiſy and multiplied 
clamours, that we ſhould ſuppoſe them 1 to be al- 
ſembled by thouſands. 
The wild Geeſe might, at this ſeaſon, be faid 
to be birds of the plain rather than birds of the 
water; ſince they never reſort to the ſtreams 
and pools but at night. Their habits are the 
reverſe of thoſe of the ducks, which leave the 
water at that time, and diſperſe to feed in the 
meadows, and do not return before the Geeſe 
repair to their diurnal haunts. On their arrival 


* Rzaczvnſki. 

I Aldrovandus mentions Holland 1 in particular as As. by 
cles viſits of wild Geeſe. 
In 
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in the foring, the wild Geeſe ſcarce ſtop with 


us, and very few are then ſeen in the air: it is pro- 
bable that they depart and return by different 


routes. 


place, and as they have an acute ear, and are 


which Aldrovandus deſcribes, is perhaps the 
ſureſt and the beſt contrived. When the 
« fields,” ſays he, © are kept dry by the froſt, 


ſo that it may quickly drop: it is nearly like 


« which muſt be covered with duſt. A few 


made in the evening, and that the net be not 
afterwards touched ; for if in the morning the 


te on 0 arrival, becauſe they fly too high, and begin not to de- 


night in the fields; the boat was got ready in the evening, we 
© ſtepped into it long before day, and we advanced; concealed by 
« the duſk, a great way upon the water, and as far as the laſt of 
* the reeds: however, we were too far from the flock to fire upon 
« them; and theſe ſhy birds roſe all of them, and to ſuch a height, 


* ſhot. All theſe Geeſe thus aſſembled had ſet off together, and 
* were waiting full day, had they not been diſturbed ; then they 


« der i in which they had collected 1 in the preceding evening.” 


As the wild Geeſe fo frequently ſhift their 


miſtruſtful and circumſpect, they are difficult to 
catch *, and elude moſt kinds of ſnares. That 


« a proper place is choſen for ſpreading a long 
« net, faſtened and ſtretched with cords, ſo 


a lark's net, but extends over a longer ſpace, 


tame Geeſe are ſet beſide it, to ſerve as calls. 
It is requiſite that all theſe preparations be 


« It 1s almoſt impoſſible,” ſays M. Hebert, to dot them 


« ſcend till they are over water. I have tried,” he adds, with 
little ſucceſs, to ſurprize them at day - break; I paſſed the 


e that in paſſing over our heads they were beyond the reach of our 


ſeparated and diſperſed in diviſions, and perhaps in the ſame or- 
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4 takes the whole flock, or pork of 1 it, under his 


e net. 


vered with ſnow, they throw a white ſhirt over 
themſelves with branches and leaves, ſo as to 


| ſelves with a cow's ſkin, and advance on all- 


all theſe Wiles they often cannot approach the 


flock. But as they cannot ſuddenly mount, 


x0 8 8 8 


* Geeſe perceive the dew or rime bruſhed, 
e they will grow ſuſpicious. They come 
to the cackling of the calls, and after long 
circuits, and many windings in the air, 
they alight: the fowler, concealed in a ditch 
at fifty paces diſtance, pulls the cord, and 


cc 
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Our fowlers employ all their ſustagent to 
17 the wild Geeſe. If the ground be co- 


their clothes. At other times, they diſguiſe 
appear a walking buſh. They even cover them- 
four, holding their gun under them: and, with 


Geeſe, even during the night. It is ſaid, that 
one always ſtands ſentinel, with its neck ex- 
tended and its head raiſed, and which, on the 
leaſt ſymptom of danger, ſounds alarm to the 


but run three or four paces clapping their wings, 
the fowler has time to fire on them. 
The wild Geeſe do not remain with us the 
whole winter, unleſs the ſeaſon is mild; for in 
fevere winters, when the rivers and pools are 
frozen, they advance farther ſouth, whence ſome | 
return about the end of March, in their progrels 
to the northern countries. They frequent, then, 
the hot and even the temperate climates in the | 
X | time 


eo | 
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time of their paſſages only; for we are not in- 
ſormed whether they breed in France“. A few 
breed in England, as well as in Sileſia and Both- 
nia +: a larger number breed in ſome cantons of 


Great Poland and Lithuania : but the bulk of the 


ſpecies ſettle not till they have advanced farther 


Horns In nordo wat vids on the W 58 of Iceland 5, 
. They mi- 


grate in ann decks as * as Spitzbergen e, 
Greenland , and the tracts adjoining to 


Hudſon s N 11. where their fat and their 
dung 


„ Belon. 
+ Schwenckfeld, 
t ldem. 
Wl Aldrovandus. 


The wild Geeſe viſit Iceland only in the ſpring. It is uncer- 


tain whether theſe birds breed there, the more ſo as they are re- 


marked not to halt, but to continue their flight towards the north: 
they are, properly ſpeaking, only birds of paſſage. Horreboxy. 


A There are only two kinds of wild Geeſe in Norway; the gray 
ones paſs in ſummer into the diſtrict of Nortland. The Norwegi- 


ans believe that in winter they go to France... We know not where 


theſe Geeſe breed; how ever, ſome have deen obſerved to multiply 
on the coaſt of Riefilde, in Norway. Pontoppidan. 


There is a great gulph (north-weſt of the iſland Baeren, . | 


tween Spitzbergen and Greenland), and in the middle of it an 
iſland filled with wild Geefe and their neſts. Heemſkerke and Ba- 


rentz doubt not but theſe Geeſe are the ſame that are ſeen to come 
every year in great numbers into the United Provinces, particularly 


at Wieſingen, in the Zuyder-ſea, in North Holland and Frieſland, 


though hitherto it was unknown where they bred. Recutil des * 9y- 


ages de la Compagnie des Indes; 3 Amſterdam, 1702, zom. i. H. 35. 


+# The wild gray Geeſe arrive at the opening of the ſummer in 
Greenland, to lay their eggs and rear their young, It is probable 


that they come from the neareſt coaſts of America ; they return there 
to winter. Crantz, 


An the end of April, plenty of ducks and Geeſe arrive at Had- 


K-72 | | ſon's 
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dung * prove reſources tothe miſerable inhabitants 
of theſe frozen countries. There are alſo innu- 
merable flocks on the lakes and rivers of Lap. 
land F, as well as on the plains of Mangaſea, 
along the Jeniſea 4; and in many other parts of 
Siberia, as far as Kamtſchatka,whither they arrive 
in the month of May, and whence they depart 
ll in November, after having hatched. Steller ſaw 
1 them paſs Bering's Iſland, flying in autumn to- 
=. wards the eaſt, and in ſpring towards the weſt; 
I and he thence infers that they come from Ame- 
rica to Kamtſchatka. Certain it is, the greateſt 
lll - part of theſe Geeſe, on the north-eaſt of Aſia, 
5 puſh ſouthwards to Perſia ||, India &, and Japan, 
* where their migrations are remarked as in Eu- 
rope: we are aſſured even that in Japan they 
enjoy ſo much ſecurity, as to have forgotten 
their natural ſhyneſs ih 


A fact 


1 i Gen: des Joy. — On Nelſon River there are many 

WW Geeſe, ducks, and ſwans. EIlis.— There are alſo numbers of Geele 

It | on Rupert River. Lade. | 

*The northern people ſeaſon their meat with Gooſe-fat inſtead 
of butter. Olaus Magnus. Dried Gooſe-dung ſerves the Eſqui- 

| maux as a wick for their lamps inſtead of cotton; it! is a Poor ſhift, 

| but much better than none at all. Ellis. 

0 = I Regnard. + Gmelin. 

|} In Perſia there are Geeſe, ducks, plovers, cranes, herons, divers 

W_ and woodcocks, every where; but moſt plentiful in the northern 

| provinces. Chardin. | 5 

| There are Geeſe, ducks, teals, herdns; &c. in the kingdom of 

=: | Guzaratte, in the Eaſt Indies. Mandefo.—They a are found alſo i in 

Tonquin. Dampier, 

I In Japan there are two ſorts of Geeſe, wha never intermix ; 

the c one W white a8 ſnow, with the tips of the view very black; 4 

ot (31 
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A fact which ſeems to corroborate the opi- 


nion that the Geeſe paſs from America into 


Aſia, is, that the ſame ſpecies which is ſeen in 
Europe and in Aſia, occurs likewiſe in Louiſi- 
ana , in Canada +, in New Spain 4, and on the 
weſt coaſt of North America. We know not 
whether the ſame ſpecies be found equally in 
the whole extent of South America. We learn, 


| however, that the tame Gooſe, introduced from 


Europe into Brazil, is reckoned to have improved 
the delicacy and flavour of its fleſh ||: on the 
contrary, it has degenerated in St. Domingo, 


where the Chevalier Lefebvre Deſhayes has made 
ſeveral obſervations on the diſpoſitions of theſe 


birds in the domeſtic ſtate; and particularly on 


the tokens of joy which the ganders ſhew at the 


other aſh-gray ; they are all ſo common and fo familiar, as eaſily ta 


B permit a perſon to approach them. Though they are very perni- 


cious in the fields, it is prohibited to kill them, under pain of death, 
in order to ſecure the privilege to thoſe who purchaſe the right. 
The peaſants are obliged to ſurround their fields with nets, to defend ; 
them from the rayages, Kempfer, 
 * Doupratz. 
+ The Geeſe, and all the large river a are every a whos 8 


dant in Canada, except near habitations, which they are never ſeen 
to approach. Hit. Gen. des Joy. tom. xv. p. 227.— Among the Hu- 


rons there are wild Geeſe, which they call ahongue. T heodat. 
t Tlacalcatl is a mountain Goole, like the tame, and either the 


fame with our wild Gooſe, or akin to it. Fernandez. 


It is ſaid to be remarked that the dycks and Geeſe carried 
from Europe to Brazil, have there acquired a finer taſte; on the 


contrary, the hens, which have there grown larger and ſtouter, have 


voſt a e of their gur. Hit. Gen. des V. . ten. xiv. p 305. 


E 3 birth 


birds of paſſage advance far into the ſouthern 


continent, where they have penetrated under the 


down, the ſpecies is however leſs valuable in a climate, where 
health forbids, in ſpite of effeminacy, to repoſe on the down, and where 
freſh ſtraw ie the only bed on which ſleep can alight : nor is the fleſh of 


vocal, ſince they have place only in this circumſtance, and are re- 
peated almoſt each time that the goſlings are fed in their tender age. 


| ſeem to ſuffer no ſenſible alteration in climates ſo oppoſite. 


birth of the young *. He informs us alſo, that at 
St. Domingo is ſeen a migratory Gooſe, which, as 
in Europe, is ſomething ſmaller than the tame 
kind. And hence it would appear, that theſe 


regions of the new world, as in thoſe of the old 


torrid zone , and ſeem even to have traverſed 
its whole extent; for they are found in Senegal g, 
in Congo ||, in the vicinity of the Cape of Good 


Though the Gooſe bears here to be robbed thrice a year of its 


the Goole ſo good at St. Domingo as in France; it is never plump, 
it is ſtringy, and that of the Indian Gooſe is in every reſpect prefer- 
able. Ob/ervation communicated by the Chevalier Lefebure Deſhayes, 
Naturaliſts have not mentioned, I think, the ſingular expreſ- 
ſions of joy which the. gander gives his young the firſt times he ſees 
them eat. This animal ſhews its ſatisfaction by raifing his head 
with a dignified air, and ſtamping with his feet, ſo that one ſhould 
imagine that he dances. Theſe ſigns of contentment are not equi- 


The father neglects his own ſubſiſtence, to give vent to the joy of 
his heart: this dance is ſometimes of long duration, and if any in- 
cident occaſions an interruption, as when he chaſes the poultry to 
a diſtance from his young, he reſumes it with new ardour. dem. 

+ All climates, M. Baillon writes me, ſuit the Gooſe and the 
duck, alike migratory and paſſing from the coldeſt countries into 
tote ſicuated between the tropics. I have ſeen mary arrive in the 
ilund ot St. Domingo on the approach of the rainy ſeaſon, and they 


1 On the coaſt of Senegal, the Geeſe and teals are well-fla- 
voured. Le Maire. Fi 


Il Mandeſlo. 5 
Hope, 
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Hope &, and perhaps in the lands of the 
Dorle continent. In fact, we conceive the 
Geeſe which navigators have met with in No 
Magellanic lands, at Tierra del Fuego F, i 

New Holland 4. &c. to be nearly a-kin to our 
ſpecies of Geeks, ſince they have received no 
other name. Yet, belides the common ſpecies, 


there exiſt in thoſe countries other ſpecies ; 


which we now proceed to deſcribe. 


* 'The country (at the bay of Saldana) 1s filled with oftriches, 


herons, Geeſe, &c. Gemelli Carreri.— The ſize of the water Geeſe, 


which are found at the Cape of Good Hope, is the ſame with that of 


the tame Geeſe known in Europe; and with reſpect to colour, there 


is no other difference between them, except that the water Geeſe 


have on the back a brown ſtripe mixed with green. All theſe dif- 


ferent kinds of Geeſe are excellent wholeſome food. Kolben. 
| + Geeſe are ſeen on the edge of the lagoons (in the bay of St, 


= Ju ulian) in the Terra Magellanica. Quirega.— Wallis found Geeſe at 


Cape Forward, in the Straits of Magellan -—21ſo in the bay of Cape 


Holland. - Cock found Geeſe and ducks at Chriſtmas Sound, in 
Tierra del Fuego, and called an iſland there, Cooje 1/land, and a cove, 
Gooſe Cove. nag _ teals, and other birds, occur at Port 


Egmont, latitude 5 1* S. in ſuch numbers, that our people were tired 


of eating them: it was 1 to ſee a canoe bring ſixty or ſeventy 


fine Geeſe without AIG a ot; they were killed with Kones, 
Byron. 

The water-fowl (at New South Holland) are the wild Geeſe, 
and the whiſtler ducks which perch. Cook.—Captain Cook left 
{ome pairs of tame Geeſe 1 in New Holland, in hopes that they would 
multipl ly. 


[A] Specific character of the wild 8 Anas Anſer Its bill 


* 15 ſemi-cylindrical ; its body cinereous above, and paler below; its 


neck ſtriped,” Great flocks of Geeſe are kept in the fens of 
_ Lincolnſhire, which are plucked about the neck, breaſt, and back, 


once or twice a year. The feathers form a conſiderable branch of 


trade; thoſe from Somerſetſhire are eſteemed the beſt, and thoſe 
rom Ireland are reckoned the work, — The following 3 is an extract 
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from Mr. Pennant's firſt tour in Scotland : « The fens near Reveſby 


every apartment are three rows of coarſe wicker pens placed one 
« above another; each bird has its ſeparate lodge divided from the 
other, which it keeps poſſeſſion of during the time of fitting, A 
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* Abby (in Lincolnſhire) eight miles beyond Horncaſtle, are of is 
« extent ; but ſerve for little other purpoſe than the rearing great 
© numbers of Geeſe, which are the wealth of the fenmen. During 
te the breeding ſeaſon, theſe birds are lodged in the ſame houſe 
c with the inhabitants, and even in their very bed-chambers : in 


„ perſon, called a Gozzard, (gooſe-herd) attends the flock, and 
&« twice a-day drives the whole to water; then brings them back 
« to their habitations, helping thoſe that live in the upper ſtories 
« to their neſts, without ever miſplacing a ſingle bird. | 

Ihe Geeſe are plucked five times a-year; the firſt plucking 
« is at Lady-day, for feathers and quills; and the ſame is renewed 
« for feathers only, four times between that and Michaelmas, The 
c old Geeſe ſubmit quietly to the operation, but the young ones 
« are very noiſy and unruly. I once ſaw this performed, and ob. 
< ſerved that the goſlings of ſix weeks old were not ſpared; for 
« their tails were plucked, as I was told, to habituate them early ta 
te what they were to come to. If the ſeaſon proves cold, numbers 
« of Geeſe die by this barbarous cuſtom. 

« Vaſt numbers are drove annually to London, to ſupply the 
ce markets; among them, all the ſuperannuated geeſe and ganders 
« (called here Cagmags) which ſerve to fatigue the jaws of the 
© good citizens, who are fo unfortunate as to meet with them,” 
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The MAGELLANIC GOOSE. 


L'Oie DES TERRESS MAGELLANIQUES. 


$£.GOND SPECIFS.. 


Anas Magellanica, Gmel. 


* 15 large and beautiful Gooſe, which ſeems n 


peculiar to the country contiguous to the 


Straits of Magellan, has the lower half of _ :: 
neck, its breaſt, and the top of its back, richly : 


enamelled with black feſtoons on a rufous ground: 


the plumage of the belly is worked with the ſame 


feſtoons on a whitiſh ground: the head and the 


top of the neck are of a purple red. There is a 
large white ſpot on the wing: and the blackiſh 


1 colour of the mantle 18 ſoftened by a purple 


gloſs. | 
| It would ſeem that theſe barrel Geeſe are 
what Commodore Byron ſtiles the pointed Ceeſe *, 

which are found at Sandy Point, in the dermit 
of Magellan. Perhaps this ſpecies is the ſame 


with that which Captain Cook calls @ new 


ſpecies of Gooſe, and which he met with on 
the eaſtern coaſts of the Straits of Magellan, 
and of Tierra del Fuego, which are ſurrounded 
by immenſe floating beds of ſamphire. 


* Anas Picta. Gmel. 


6 


4c 
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The 6008 E of the Marouixx, 


FALKLAND IsLaxys. 


THIRD SPECIES. 


Anas Leucoptcra, Gmel. 


The White-winged Antarctic Gooſe, Brown. 
The Sea Gooſe. 


The Buſtard Gooſe. Lath. 


« O. ſeveral ſpecies of Geeſe,” ſays M. de 
Bougainville, on which we partly ſub- 
« fifted in the Malouine iſlands, the firſt only 


„ orazes, It is improperly called the 6/- 
* ftard, Its tall legs are requiſite for wading 


« through the large herbs, and its long neck is 
uſeful for deſcrying danger. Its pace is. nim- 


* 


ble, as is its flight ; and it has not the diſa- 
« greeable cackle of its family. The plumage 


cc of the male 1 18 White, with a mixture of cine- 


reous on the back and the wings: the female 
is fulvous, and her wings decorated with 


6c 


R 


5 


changing colours; ſhe uſually lays ſix eggs. 


“Their fleſh, which is ſalubrious, nutritive, and 
well taſted, became our principal food, and 
« was ſeldom out of our reach. Beſides thoſe 


* 


„ hred on the iſland, the winds in autumn bring 
0 large flocks, no doubt from ſome deſert 
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« country, for ſportſmen eaſily diſtinguiſh theſe 
« new-comers by their indifference at the fight 
of men. Two or three other kinds of Geele, 

| « which we found in theſe fame iſlands, were 
not ſo much ſought after, becauſe they con- 
« tract an oily taſte by feeding on fiſh *. 

Me term this ſpecies the Goo/e of the Maloume 
iſlands, becauſe in theſe iſlands it was firſt found 
by our French navigators ; for the ſame Geeſe 
ſeem to be met with 7 in Chriſtmas Sound, upon 
Tierra del Fuego, in Shag Iſland, and on other 
 iflands near Staten Land: at leaſt. Captain 
Cook ſeems, on this head, to refer to Bou- 
| cainville's deſcription, when he ſays, „ The 
 <« Geeſe ſeem to be very well deſcribed un- 
© «der the name of 4u/tards. They are much | 
E « ſmaller than our Engliſh tame geeſe, but eat 
. as well as any I ever taſted. They have ſhort 
| < black bills, and yellow legs. The gander is 
„all white; the female is ſpotted black and 
« white, or gray, with a large white ſpot on 
„ each wing.“ And a few pages before he gives 
2 fuller deſcription, in the following terms: 
«Theſe birds appeared remarkable for the dif- 


70 ference of colour between the male and the 


« The form of the latter,” adds M. de Bougainville, « is leſs 
60 a than that of the firſt ſpecies; there is one which riles 
„with difficulty above the water; this is noiſy : the c6lours of 
c their plumage are ſeldom other than white, black, fulvous, and 
* cinerecous. All theſe ſpecies, as well as the ſwans, have under 
Le their feathers a very thick white or gray down.“ 


&« female. 
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female. The male was ſomething leſs than 
& an ordinary tame gooſe, and perfectly white: 
a the female, on the contrary, was black, with 
ce white bars acroſs, the head gray; ſome feathers 
“green, and others white. This difference ſeems 
* to be fortunate ; for the female being obliged 
* to lead her young, the dark colour of her 
e plumage conceals her better from the falcons 
and other birds of prey.” Theſe three de- 
ſcriptions ſeem to belong to the ſame ſpecies, 
and differ not eſſentially from each other. Theſe 
Geele afforded Captain Cook's crew as accept- 


able repaſts as thoſe : at the F alkland iſlands did 
the F rench *, 1 


* « As ſoon as we got under the iſland, we found plenty of 
ee ſhags in the cliffs ; but without ſtaying to ſpend our time and ſhot 
« upon theſe, we proceeded on, and preſently found ſport enough: 
« for, on the ſouth fide of the iſland, were abundance of geeſe, It 
ec happened to be the moulting ſeaſon; and moſt of them were on 
4 ſhore for that purpoſe, and could not fly. There being a great 

* ſurf, we found great diffculty in landing, and very bad climbing 
« over the rocks when we were landed; ſo that hundreds of the Geele 
« eſcaped us, ſome into the ſea, and others up into the iſland. We, 
« however, by one means or other, got ſixty-two, with which we 
« returned on board, all heartily tired ; but the acquiſition we had 
« made overbalanced every other conſideration, and we ſat down 
_ & with a good appetite to ſupper on part of what the preceding day. 
had produced. Coos ſecond Voyage, vol. ii. p. 825 
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The GUINEA GOOSE, 


FOURTH SPECIES. 


| Anas Cygnoides. Linn. and Gmel. 
Anſer Guineenſis. Brill. 
Anſer Hiſpanicus, five C Neeb warte Danub, 
The Spaniſh Gooſe. Albin. 
The Swan Gooſe, Ray and Will. 
The Chineſe gt Penn. and Lath. 


I FT HE appellation of | won given by 
Willughby to this large and beautiful bird, 
is very apt; but the Canada Gooſe, which is at 
leaſt as beautiful, has an equal right to the 
name; and beſides, all compounded epithets 
ought to be baniſhed from natural hiſtory. The 
Huge Gooſe exceeds all other geeſe i in ſtature ; 
its plumage is a brown gray on the back, ind 
light gray on the fore fide of the body, the 
whole equally clouded with ruſty gray, and with 
a brown caſt on the head and above the neck: 
it reſembles therefore the wild gooſe in its co- 
lours ; but its magnitude, and the prominent tu- 
bercle at the root of its bill, mark a ſmall affinity 
to the ſwan; yet it differs from both by its in- 
flated throat, which hangs down like a pouch or 
little dewlap: a very evident character, which has 
procured to theſe birds the denomination Jabo- 
Lieres. 


| — ettn————_— 
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tieren *, Africa, and perhaps the other ſouthery 
countries of the old continent, ſeem to be their 
1 native abodes ; and though Linnæus has termed 
them Siberiam Geeſe, they are not indigenous in 
| Siberia, but have been carried thither and mul. 
[ tiplied in a ſlate of domeſtication, as in Sweden 
and Germany. Friſch relates that, having re- 
peatedly ſhown to Ruſſians Geeſe of this kind, 
which were reared in his court-yard, they all, 
without heſitation, called them Guinea Geeſe, 
and not Rl ian or Siberian Geeſe. Yet has the 
inaccurate Genom of Linnæus milled 
Briſſon, who deſcribes this Gooſe under its true 
name of Guinea Gooſe, and again, a ſecond time, 
under that of Maſcovy Gooſe, without perceiving 
that his two GOIN” IP preciſely to 5 
ſame bird F. 
Not only does this Goole, though a native of 
the hot countries, multiply when domeſticated 


| * From abet, the craw. 
| + Anas Cyegnoides, variety, Linn. and Gmel. 

Anſer Muſcowiticus, Briſſ. | 

Anſer Ruſjicus. Klein. 

The Crop Gooſe, Kolben. 
| The Muſcomy Gander, Albin. and Lath. 
« It is ſomewhat larger,“ ſays Briſſon, © than the tame Goole: 
| & , .. the head and the top of the neck are brown, deeper on the 
« upper ſide than on the under; .. on the origin of the bill there 
tc riſes a round and fleſhy tubercle; , .. under the throat alſo there hangs 
« a ſort of fleſhy membrane,” Add, that Klein regards this Gooſe 
of Muſcovy or Ruſſia as a variety of the Siberian, which, we have 
ſeen, is the ſame with the Guinea Gooſe: „I ſaw,” ſays he,“ a va- 
| | « riety of the Siberian Gooſe, its throat larger, its bill and legs 
5 OM | black, with a black depreſſed tubercle,” 
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n the coldeſt climates; it alſo contracts an affi- 
nity with the common N88 and the hybrids 
which are thus bred take the red bill and legs 
of our Gooſe, but retain of their foreign parent 
the head, the neck, and the ſtrong, hollow, and 
vet loud voice. . The clangor of theſe large 
Geeſe is ſtill more noiſy than that of the ordi- 
nary kind, and they have many characters in com- 
mon: the ſame vigilance ſeems natural to them. 
Nothing,“ ſays Friſch, can ſtir in the houſe 
« during the night, but the Guinea Geeſe will 
* ſound an alarm: and in the day-time they 
give the ſame ſcreams if a any perſon or animal | 
enter the court; and often will purſue, peck- _ | 
« ing the legs.” The bill, according to the 1 
remark of this naturaliſt, is armed at the edges —— 
with ſmall indentings, and the tongue is beſet | Þ 
with ſharp paple ; the bill is black, and the I 
tubercle which riſes upon it is vermillion. This | 
bird carries its head high as it walks; and its 
nne carriage and its great bulk give it a noble 4 
air *. According to Friſch, the tkin of the little _ [} 
dewlap or pouch under the throat is neither ſoft 9 
nor flexible, but firm and hard. This account, | 
nowever, ſcarce agrees with the uſe which, Kol- Ii 
ben tells us, the . and ſoldiers at the Cape 
make of it +. I received a head and neck of 


WE 

+ The wild geeſe at the Cape have been called crop geeſe (oies 
jabuieres.) The ſoldiers, and the common people ot the colonies, 
ule theſe crops for tabacco-pouches ; they will hold about two 
pounds, Lolben. 


one 


Pt | 
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one of theſe Geeſe, and, at the root of the lower 


mandible, this pouch or dewlap was viſible : but 
as theſe parts were half burnt, we cannot de. 
ſcribe them exactly. I learn however from this 
packet, which - was ſent from Dijon, that the 


Guinea Geeſe occur in France, as well as in 


Germany, Sweden, and Siberia. 


[A] Specific charakter of the Guinea Gooſe, nat Cygnoide : 


« Its bill is ſemi-cylindrical; its cere —_— its eye-lids 
c {welled.”” 


The ARMED GOOSE, 
| F IF 72 H SP E O IZE S. 
Anas Gambeiſ is. 1 and Gmel. 
Anſer Gambeiſis. Briſſ. Will. and * 


Anjer Chilenſis. Klein. 
The e Goo/e. Lath. 


T* 18 ſpecies is the only one, not only of the 


Geeſe, but of all the palmiped birds, which 
has ſpurs on the wings, like the kamichi, the 
Jacanas, and ſome of the plovers and lapwings : 
a ſingular character, which nature has ſeldom 


repeated. With reſpect to ſize, this Gooſe may 


be compared to the Muſcovy duck ; its legs are 
tall and red; its bill is of the ſame colour, and 


has, on the front, a little caruncle; the tail and 
: : the 


ARMED GOOSE. bs 


the great quills of the wing are black; their 
reat coverts are green, the ſmaller white, and 
croſſed by a narrow black ribband: the man- 
| tle is rufous, with reflections of dull purple; the 
ſpace round the eyes is of the ſame colour, 
which tinges alſo, though faintly, the head and 
the neck; the fore fide of the body is finely 
fringed with ſmall gray Z1g-Zags, on ee 
white ground. 
This Gooſe is ſtiled the pee in our 
Pl. Enl. Briſſon has denominated it the Gam- 


bion Gooſe, It is indeed a native of Africa, and 
is found particularly about Senegal * 


* The wild geeſe are at Senegal of a colour very different from 
that of thoſe in Europe; their wings are armed with a hard, ſpiny, 
and pointed ſubſtance, two inches and a half in length. Hit. Gen. 
Jes Fay. tom. vili. p. 305.—N. B. This length ſeems to be exagge- 


| rated. — Another. mentions that this Goole is called voy at Se- 
negal. | | 


[A] Specific W of the Anas Gaube 72 4 Its bill! 15 =" 
mi- eylindrical; its cere e bunchy ; 3 its ſhoulders ipurred. a7 
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The BLACK- BACKED GOOKSE, 


L'O1E BRONzE's. Buff. 


$1XTH SPECIES 


Anſer Melanotes. Gmel. 


11s alſo is a large and beautiful perle, 
which is remarkable by a great fleſhy ex- 


= cellars of a comb-ſhape above the bill, and 
by the reflections of gold and bronze, gliſtening 
like burniſhed ſteel, with which its mantle ſhines 

on a black ground: the head, and the upper 


half of the neck, are ſpeckled with black amidſt 
the white, by means of little reflected feathers, 


that ſeem buckled on the back of the neck: all 
the fore fide of the body is white, tinged with i 
gray on the flanks. This Gooſe appears to 

have a thinner body and a flenderer neck than 


the common wild gooſe, though it is at leaſt as 
large. It was ſent to us from the coaſt of Co- 
romandel : and perhaps the creſted gooſe of 


Madagaſcar, mentioned by the navigators Renne- | 


fort and Flaccourt, under the name of raſſangue, 
is only the ſame bird ; which we recognize allo 
with all its characters in the Fee of the 

Brazilian 
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EGYPTIAN GOOSE, 6% 


Brazilians, of which Marcgrave has given a figure 
and deſcription. Thus this aquatic ſpecies is 
one of thoſe which nature has — in both 


continents. 


The EGYPTIAN GOOSE. 
„ r SPECIES. 


#9" Anas LE gypriaca. Linn. and Gmel. | 
Anſer Afgyptius. Brill, 
Anſer Hiſpanicus parvus. Ray. 
The Ganyer. Albin. 


* bird is probably what tg in "Ki 
travels to Egypt, calls the Nile Gooſe x. It 
is not ſo large as our wild gooſe; its plumage 
is richly enamelled, and agreeably variegated; a. 
broad ſpot of bright rufous is conſpicuous on its 
breaſt; and all the fore fide of the body is de- 
corated, on a light gray ground, with a very de- 
licate hatching of ſmall zig-zags, cinereous, and 
tinged with ruſty ; the fide of the back is Work- 
ed in the ſame way, but with cloſer Zig-zags, 
which produce a deeper ruſty- gray; the throat, 
the OY and the upper fide of the head, are 


The birds of E gypt are che ibis, the Nile Gooſe, che horſe 
Man, " avoſet, the heron, &c. Granger. 


. 
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' white; the reſt of the neck, and the ſpace round 
the eyes, are fine rufous or bay colour, which 
alſo tinges the quills of the wifhg next the body; 
the other quills are black; the great coverts 
are covered with a reflection of bronze-green on | 
a black ground, and the ſmaller and middle ones 
are white ; a little black ribband intercepts the 
_ extremity of the latter. 

This Egyptian Gooſe journies or ſtays in its 
excurſions, ſometimes to a vaſt diſtance from 
its native country: that repreſented in our 
Planches Finluminees was killed on a pool near 
Senlis ; and from the appellation given by Ray 
to this Goole, it muſt alſo be ſometimes found 
in Spain k. 


Anſer Hiſpanicus parvus. 


[A] Specific character of the Anas Ag yptiacd : © Its bill is 
«© ſomewhat cylindrical; its body waved; its top white; a bright 
* white ſpangle, with a black bar, on its wing.“ 
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The ESQUIMAUX GOOSE. 
EIGHTH SPECIES, 


Angs Corruleſcens. Linn. and Gmel. 
Anſer Sytveftris Freti Hudſonis, Briſſ. 
The tres ba Gooſe. Edu. Penn. "a Lath. 


P*5ipns, the ſpecies of wild geeſe which 
" migrate in ſuch numbers during the ſum- 
mer to the north of our continent, it appears 
that there are alſo ſome kinds peculiar to the 
northern parts of the new world. The preſent 
frequents Hudſon's Bay and the country of the 
Eſquimaux: it is ſomewhat ſmaller than the 
common wild gooſe ; its bill and legs are red ; 
the rump, and the upper fide of the wings, are 
pale blue; the tail is of the ſame colour, but 
duller; the belly is white, clouded with brown ; 
the great quills of the wing, and thoſe next the 
back, are blackiſh; the upper fide of the back is 
| brown, and alſo the lower part of the neck, of 
which the under fide is ſpeckled with brown on 
a white ground; the top of the head ls of a 


burnt rufous. 


IA] Specific character of the Anas — 5 It Is brown, 
« "dow winte ; the coverts of 1 1tsS hes and the hind part of 1 15 
fs back, are white.“ 


F 3 
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The LAUGHING GOOSE 
NINTH SPECIES. 


Anas Albifrons. Gmel. 3 

Anſer Septentrionalis Sylweſtris. Briſſ. 

Anas Erythropus. Muller, Kramer, and Browſke. 
* White- — Gooſe, Penn. and Lath. 


D WAR DS gives the name of Lalla 
Gooſe to this ſpecies, which, like the pre- 


| cxding, occurs in the north of America. It is 


as large as our wild gooſe ; its bill and legs are 


red; its front is white; all the plumage above 


the body is brown, more or leſs intenſe, and | 
below white ſprinkled with a few blackiſh 
ſpots. The one deſcribed by Edwards was ſent 


to him from Hudſon's Bay; but he fays, that 


he has ſeen ſuch birds in London during hard | 


winters. Linnæus deſcribes a gooſe found in | 
Helſingia, which ſeems to be the ſame : whence | 


it follows, that if this ſpecies be not entirely | 
common to both continents, it paſſes, at leaſt in 
certain circumſtances, from the one to the 


[A] Specific oharattin of the Anas Albifrom: be Iti is brown; 


_ & below white ſpotted with black; its front and ramp White; ts | 
" bull and legs Hlame-coloured.” " 1 


The CRAVAT GOOSE. 


TENTH SPECIES. 


Juas Canadenfis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Anſer Canadenſis Sylveftris. Brill. and Will. 
T7 he Canada Gage: C7! Edw. Penn, and Lath. 


= Arve cravat, wrapped about its black ” 
neck, diſtinguiſhes ſufficiently this Gooſe, 

which is alſo one of thoſe peculiar to the north- 
ern parts of the new world, where at leaſt it 
| drives its origin. It is ſomething larger than 
our domeſtic Gooſe, and has its neck and its 
body rather longer and more ſlender; its head ; 
and neck are black or blackiſh, which dark co- 
hour ſets off the white cravat that covers the 
throat. The prevailing caſt of its plumage is 
dull brown, and ſometimes gray. This Gooſe 
is known in France by the name of the Canada 
Gooſe: it has even multiplied under domeſtica- 
tion, and occurs in ſeveral of our provinces. 
Within theſe few years, many hundreds inha- 
bited the great canal at Verſailles, where they 
lived familiarly with the ſwans; they were 
 oftener on the graſſy margins than in the water. 
There is at preſent a great number of them on 
the magnificent oe that decorate the charm- 


N 
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ing gardens of Chantilly. T hey have alſo mul. 
tiplied in Germany and in England. This 
beautiful ſpecies may be viewed as forming the 


intermediate gradation between the ſwan and the 
_ Goole. 


Theſe Cravated Geeſe migrate ſouthwards in 
America, for they appear during winter in Ca. 
rolina ; and Edwards relates, that in the ſpring 
they PIP in flocks to Canada, and thence return 


to Hudſon's Bay, and the other more northern 
parts of America. 


[A] Specific character of the Anas Canadenſis 2 © Tt is cine- 
c reous; its head and neck are black; its cheeks and throat white, 
It breeds in Hudſon's Bay, and lays fix or ſeven eggs. — I muſt beg 
leave to ſubjoin the following extract from Mr. Pennant, to whoſe 
ingenious and accurate works I have ſo often been indebted. 
Ihe Engliſh of Hudſon's Bay depend greatly on Geeſe, of 
« theſe and other kinds, for their ſupport ; and, in favourable years, 
« kill three or four thouſand, which they ſalt and barrel. Their 
« arrival is impatiently attended; it is the harbinger of the e ſpring, 
<« and the month named by the Indians zhe gooſe moon. . They 
m0 efer iſlands to the continent, as further from the d of men. 
. , . 'The Engliſh ſend out their ſervants, as well as the Indians, 
"i ſhoot theſe birds on their paſſage, It is in vain to purſue them; 
« they therefore form a row of huts made of boughs, at muſquet- 
ce ſhot diſtance from each other, and place them in a line acroſs the 
& yaſt marſhes of the country. Each hovel, or as they are called, 
ce ſtand, is occupied by only a ſingle perſon: theſe attend the flight 
« of the birds, and on their approach mimic their cackle ſo wel, 
ct that the Geeſe will anſwer, and wheel and come nearer the ſtand. 
The ſportſman keeps motionleſs, and on his knees, with his gun 
« cocked the whole time, and never fires till he has ſeen the eyes 
« of the Geeſe. He fires as they are going from him, then picks 
_« up another gun that lies by him, and diſcharges that. The 
„ Geeſe which he has killed he ſets up on ſticks as if aliye, to de- 
« coy others ; he alſo makes artificial birds for the ſame purpoſe. 
In 4 1 * (for they fy 1 in very uncertain and unequal 255 
ben 
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BESIDES theſe ten ſpecies of Geeſe, we find 
mention made by travellers of ſome others, 
which belong perhaps to the preceding. 

1. The Icelandic Geeſe, of which Anderſon : 
ſpeaks under the name of Margee: they are 
ſomewhat larger than a duck. In that iſland b 
they appear in vaſt flocks. 

2. The Gooſe, called He inguer by * ** 
author; © which comes to ſettle on the eaſt of 
« the ifland, and is fo fatigued on its arrival, that 
« it may be knocked down with ſticks .“ 
Z. The Spitzbergen Gooſe, called he red : 

N 600 by the Dutch F. 
4. The Loobe of the Oftiacs, a ſmall Gooſe 
W dc{cribed by De I Iſle, from one killed on the 
banks of the Oby. © Theſe Geeſe,” ſays he, 


« bers) a ſingle Indian will kill two hundred. Notwithſtanding 
« every {pecies of Gooſe has a different call, yet the Indians are 
« admirable in their imitation of every one. 

« 'The vernal flight of the Geeſe laſts from April to the middle 
« of May. Their firſt appearance coincides with the thawing of 
« the ſwamps, when they are very lean. The autumnal, or the 
« ſeaſon of their return with their young, is from the middle of 
« Auguſt to the middle of October. Thoſe which are taken in 
« the latter ſeaſon, when the froſts uſually begin, are preſerved in 
« their feathers, and left to be frozen for the freſh proviſions of the, 
«winter ſtock. The feathers conſtitute an article of commerce, 
and are ſent to England.” Arctic Zoology, vol. ii. 545. 


'* Anderſon's Natural Hiſtory of Iceland and Greenland. 


+ We ſaw (at Spitzbergen) a flock of red Geeſe ; theſe geeſe 
have long feathers ; there are numbers of them in Ruſſia, Norway, 
and Jutland, Recueil des Voyages du Nord ; Ronen, 1716, tom, ii. 
5. 110. | 
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72 CRAVAT GOOSE. 
ing gardens of Chantilly. They have alſo mul. 
tiplied in Germany and in England. This 
l beautiful ſpecies may be viewed as forming the 


I 
| intermediate gradation between the ſwan and the \ 
| Gooſe. | 
| Theſe Cravated Geeſe migrate ſouthwards in | 
America, for they appear during winter in Ca- 


F rolina; and Edwards relates, that in the ſpring 
'l they paſs ! in flocks to Canada, and thence return 


it to Hudſon's Bay, and the other more northern 
| Pre of America. 


141 Speciſic character of the Anas Canadenſis: © Tt is cine- 
i c reous; its head and neck are black; its cheeks and throat white,” 
| "= It breeds in Hudſon's Bay, and lays fix or ſeven eggs.—lI muſt beg 
: leave to ſubjoin the following extract from Mr. Pennant, to whoſe 
ingenious and accurate works I have ſo often been indebted. 
| The Engliſh of Hudſon's Bay depend greatly on Geele, of 
| | « theſe and other kinds, for their ſupport; and, in favourable years, 
| 


kill three or four thouſand, which they ſalt and barrel. Their 
arrival is impatiently attended; it is the harbinger of the ſpring, 
"8 % and the month named by the Indians zhe gooſe moon, . , They 
| 7 7" MM aw iſlands to the continent, as further from the baun of en. 
9 „„ , , 'The Engliſh ſend out their ſervants, as well as the Indians, 
Wi « t to ſhoot theſe birds on their paſſage, It is in vain to purſue them 
|| « they therefore form a row of huts made of boughs, at muſquet- 
'i4 « ſhot diſtance from each other, and place them in a line acroſs the 
14 & yaſt marſhes of the country. Each hovel, or as they are called, 
| | N « and, is occupied by only a ſingle perſon : theſe attend the flight 
"FI « of the birds, and on their approach mimic their cackle ſo well, 
8 < that the Geeſe will anſwer, and wheel and come nearer the ſtand. 
| | | x « The ſportſman keeps motionleſs, and on his knees, with his gun 
| [ | « cocked the whole time, and never fires till he has ſeen the eyes 
I [| | e of the Geeſe. He fires as they are going from him, then picks 
| 1 da yp another gun that lies by him, and diſcharges that. The 
FF. « Geeſe which he has killed he ſets up on ſticks as if aliye, to de- 
| | « coy others ; he alſo makes artificial birds for the ſame purpoſe. 
« In a $500 day (for they wy in very uncertain and unequal = 
. > ders 
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BESIDES theſe ten ſpecies of Geeſe, we find 
mention made by travellers of ſome others, 
which belong perhaps to the preceding. 

1. The Icelandic Geeſe, of which Anderſon 
ſpeaks under the name of Margee : they are 
ſomewhat larger than a duck. In that iſland 
they appear in vaſt flocks. ET 

2. The Gooſe, called He Iinguer by the ſame 
author; © which comes to ſettle on the eaſt of 
« the ifland, and is fo fatigued on its arrival, that 
« it may be knocked down with ſticks &.“ CT 

3. Te Spitzbergen Gooſe, called the red 55 
Gooſe by the Dutch r. 

4. The Loohe of the Oftiacs, a ſmall Gooſe 
deſcribed by De I Ifle, from one killed on the 
banks of the Oby. ce Theſe Geeſe, fays he, | 


« bers) a ſingle lachen will kin two WS BE} Notwithſtanding i 
« every {ſpecies of Gooſe has a different call, yet the 2 are 
« admirable in their imitation of every one. 

he vernal flight of the Geeſe laſts from April to the middle 
« of May. Their firſt appearance coincides with the thawing of 
the ſwamps, when they are very lean. The autumnal, or the 
« ſeaſon of their return with their young, is from the middle of 
« Auguſt to the middle of October. Thoſe which are taken in 
« the latter ſeaſon, when the froſts uſually begin, are preſerved in 
« their feathers, and left to be frozen for the freſh proviſions of the 
«winter ſtock. The feathers conſtitute an article of commerce, 
* and are ſent to England.” Arctic Zoclog y, vol. ii. 545. 


* Anderſon's Natural Hiſtory of Iceland and Greenland. 
+ We ſaw (at Spitzbergen) a flock of red. Geeſe ; theſe geeſe 
have long feathers ; there are numbers of them in Ruſſia, Norway, 285 


and Jutland. Recueil des Voyages du Nord 3 3 Rouen, 1716, tom, ii. 
1 lo. 


have 
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e have their wings and their back of a deep 
* ſhining blue; their ſtomach is reddiſh, and 


on the top of their head is a blue oval ſpot, 


* and a red ſpot on each fide of the neck, 
“From the head to the ſtomach extends a fil. 
e very ſtripe as broad as a quill, which Pro- 


c duces a fine effect.“ 
5. In Kamtſchatka are found, n to 


Kracheninikoff, five or ſix ſpecies of Geeſe, 


beſides the common wild Goole, viz. the Gume. 
niſki, the Short-necked Gooſe, the Spotted Gray Gooſt, 


re White-necked Gooſe, the Little White Gozſe, and 
the Foreign Gooſe, This traveller has mentioned 
no more than their names; and Steller ſays only 


that theſe Geeſe arrive in Kamtſchatka in the 
month of May, and retire in October. 

6. The Mountain Gooſe of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of which Kolben gives a ſhort deſcrip. 


tion, diſtinguiſhing it from the water or com- 


mon Gooſe and the Crop Gooſe *. 
We ſhall not here ſpeak of the W 


Black Geeſe of the Moluccas, whoſe feet are ſaid 


to reſemble thoſe of parrots Fc for ſuch incon- 


„ Anas Montana, Gmel. The Cape furnithes three kinds of 


wild Geeſe; the Mountain Geeſe, the Crop Geeſe, and the Water Geeſe: 
Not but all of them are very fond of that element; yet they differ 


much both in colour and in ſize. The Mountain Gooſe is larger 
than the Gooſe reared in Europe ; the feathers of its wings, and 
thoſe on the crown of its head, are of a very beautiful and ſhining 
green: this bird retires ofteneſt into the vallies, where it paſtures 


on herbs and plants. Kolben. 


| + Hift, Gen, des Joy. vom. viii. þ+ 377. | | 
5 1 gruities 
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gruities can be imagined only by people igno- 
rant of natural hiſtory. 

To complete the numerous family of the 


Geeſe, we have only to add the ſpecies of the 
Brent, the Bernacle, and the Eider. 


—— 
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The B R E N T. 
LIE CRAvAN Tr. Buff. 


Anas- Bernicla, Linn. and Gmel. 
Brenta. Briſſ. and Klein. 
Anas Terguata. Aldrov. — and Will. 


Tun E name Cravant iS, ee to Geſner 


no other than Grau-ent, which, in Ger- 


wan, ſignifies gray-duck. In fact, the colour of 

this bird is brown-gray or blackiſh, and pretty 
uniform over its whole plumage; but its port 
and figure approach nearer to the gooſe than to 


the duck. It has the high head and all the other 


proportions of the gooſe, on a ſmaller model, 


and with a thinner body. Its bill is rather 


narrow, and pretty ſhort; its head is ſmall, and 


its neck long and ſlender: theſe two parts, and 


alſo the top of the breaſt, are of a blackiſh | 


| brown, except a very narrow white band, which 


forms a half-collar under the throat ; a charac- 


ter which leads Belon to find a name relating 
to this bird in Ariſtophanes. All the quills of 


the wings and of the tail, and alſo the upper 
coverts of the latter, are likewiſe of a blackiſh 


„In Italian Cn. 


brown; 


NR EN T. Ty 
| brown ; but the lateral feathers, and all thoſe 


The plumage of the body is cinereous gray on 
| the back, on the flanks, and above the wings; 
but it is dapple gray under the belly, where 
| moſt of the feathers are edged with whitiſh ; 
the iris of the eye is browniſh yellow; the legs 
and the membranes which connect the toes, are 
blackiſh, and alſo the bill, in which large noſ- 
trils are perforated and expoſed. 
The Brent has long been confounded with 


22 


ſuppoſed they were only the male and female *, 
but afterwards perceived diſtinctly, from many 
characters, that theſe birds really formed two 


Cravant the collared fea duch; and, in another 


nF K 


miſtake 4. The great reſemblance in the plu- 


* Friſch lays, that the Brent is called baumgans, or tree-gooſe, 
becauſe 1t builds its neſt 1n trees, which is altogether improbable : 
it is more likely that this name was borrowed from the bernacle, 
which was fabled to owe its birth to rotten wood. | 

+ Aldrovandus is much more miſtaken when he takes the bird 
deſcribed by Geſner, under the name of pica marina, for the Brent 
or collared gooſe : this ſea-pie of Geſner is the guillemot; and this 
miſtake of ſo learned a naturalift as Aldrovandus, ſhows that de- 
ſeriptions in natural hiſtory, if ever ſo little faulty or confuſed, are 
of ſmall ſervice in giving a clear idea of the object meant to be re- 
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cated by M. de n 
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Jof the upper ſurface of the tail, are white. 
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the bernacle. Willughby owns, that he once 


different ſpecies. Belon ſtiles the Brent (or 


place, he calls the bernacle, the cravant + ; and 
the people on the French coaſts make the ſame 


45 The Brent or nun-gooſe is very common on this coaſt (of 
« Croific) where great flocks are ſeen; the people call it bernacle, 
c and J believed it to be the ſame till 1 ſaw one,” Note communi- 


mage 


m 3 — = —̃ 1 
„r 
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mage and ſhape of the body, which obtains in 


theſe two birds, has given occaſion to the con. 


fuſion : yet the bernacle is jet black, while the 
Brent is only dark brown; and beſides, the 
latter frequents the coaſts of temperate coun- 


tries only, while the bernacle appears only in 
the moſt northern countries. And that circum. 


ſtance alone convinces us that they are really 


two diſlin& and ſeparate ſpecies. 


The cry of the Brent is a dull, hollow ſound, 


which we 1 often heard, and which we may 
denote by ovan, ouan ; it is a ſort of hoarſe 


bark, which the bird frequently utters &. It 
has alſo, when purſued or even approached, a 


| hiſs like that of the gooſe. 


The Brent can live in the Jomeſite ate +, 


We have kept one ſeveral months. Its food 


was grain, bran, or ſoaked bread. It conſtantly 


ſhowed a timid, ſhy diſpoſition, and avoided all 
familiarity; and though ſhut up in a garden 


with ſheldrakes, it always Jived apart from 
them: it was even fo cowardly, that a garganey, 


which had before lodged with it, made it 
run. It was obſerved to eat as much, perhaps 


even more, in the night than in the day, It 


was fond of bathing, and it ſhook its wings 


C Nw communicated by M. de Auer bon. 
| + &« A gentleman of this neighbourhood (at Croific) has pre- 


* ſerved one in his court-yard two years: the firſt ſpring it was 


* 2 fick at the time of laying z it Gee the ſecond, leaving « one 


"M ess Jem. 


" 5 N upon 


upon coming out of the water. -Yet freſh wa- 
ter is not its native element *; for all thoſe 


which are ſeen on our coaſts, arrive from the 
ſea.—1 ſhall here inſert ſome obſervations on 


M. Baillon. | 
„The Brents were hardly known on the 


The north wind then brought a prodigious 
| « number of them; the ſea was covered with 
| « them: all the marſhes being frozen, they 
| © ſpread over the land, and committed great 
« deſtruction among the tender corn, which was 
| « ſhoots to the very roots. The country peo- 


= ple, whoſe fields were expoſed to this devaſta- 
tion, declared a general war againſt theſe 


1 plants the froſt had ſpared .. 
Others appeared in 1765, and the ſea- 


* wind, which had brought them, ceaſing to 


* departed a few days after. 


* Belon, 


— — ͤꝑũ—ĩà— —G 


| this bird, which were communicated to us by 


| « coaſts of Picardy before the winter of 1740. 


not ſheltered by the ſnow ; they devoured the 


birds. They approached the Brents very 
near the firſt days, and killed many with 
* ſticks and ſtones. But they ſeemed as it 
| © were to riſe again; for new flocks continued 
* to pour in from the ſea, and to deſtroy what 


* ſhore was covered with them. But the north | 
blow, they did not diſperſe in the helds, but 


“ dince that time, they have been ſeen every 


% winter 


—— 
ä — —ñ— 


* twelve or fifteen days. Many appeared in 
« the ſea; and the reſt, which had entered the 
„ rivers, or ſpread on the banks, a ſhort diſtance 


* the ice floated in the ſtreams or heaped up by 


ee tance as other game.“ 


« Jar.” The name Brent or Brand ſeems to be derived from the 


or ſtamping of any kind; in the preſent caſe it refers to the white 
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« winter when the north winds blow conſtantly 


the beginning of 1776; but the ground being 


© covered with ſnow, moſt of them remained on 


from the coaſt, were compelled to return b 


« the tide. As they were hunted, they prey 
« thy, and they are now ſprung at as great dif 


| [A] Specific character of the Brent Gooſe, Aras-Beriicla: « I; 
ee js brown; its head, its neck, and its breaſt, black; a white col. 


Saxon Brennen, to burn, and thence transferred to fignify marking 


ſpot imprinted on cach {ide of the neck, which is black, 
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The B AR NA CI E. 
La BAHN Ach. Bf. 


Anas Erythropus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Bernicla. Brill.” Will. Ray, Sibb. &c. 
Anſer Brenta. Klein. 

75 e Glakis, ” 


ou the marvellous productions Münch igno- 
O rance,; ever credulous, has fo long ſubſti-⸗ 
tuted for the ſimple. and truely. wonderful opera- 
tons of nature, the moſt abſurd perhaps, and 
yet the moſt celebrated, is the growth of Barna- 
des and ſcoters 1 in certain ſhells called the conche 
FE no1fer 2 +, or on certain trees on the coaſts of 
Yotland and the Orknies, or even on the rotten 
timbers of old ſhips. | 

Some authors have written that fruits, whoſe 
ſtructure already exhibited the linzaments of a 
owl, being dropt into the ſea, turned into birds. 
Munſter | Saxo Grammaticus and Scaliger aſſert Fi 


It is ſometimes ited the Fords Gap 2 A 0 Orknies * is 
tilled Rod-Gans : in Holland Rot-Gans: in Germany Baum · Gans 
(tree gooſe) : in Norway Raatne- Gant, or Gout: in Iceland He. 
fng wen in Poland Kacæſta Dreewna. | | | 


+ Duck-bearing ſhells, 
b Geog, Univerſ. 176. ih. 


Vincent of Beauvais chuſes rather to attach it 


its impriſonment. 


quemada ©, er *#*, the biſhop Olaus 


has been called tree-gooſe FF ; and one of the 
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this * ; Fulgoſus + even affirms, that the tree 
which bear theſe fruits reſemble willows, and 
produce at the end of their branches {nal 
ſwelled balls containing the embryo of a duck, 
which hangs by the bill, and when ripe and 


formed, falls into the ſea, and takes to its Wings, 


— — — . vay A — => wat 


to the trunk and bark, whoſe ſap it ſucks, til, 
grown and completely feathered, it burſts from 


' Biſhop Leſlie T, Majolus 9, One . Tor- 


Magnus , and a learned cardinal IF, all at- 
teſt this ſtrange generation. Hence, the bird 


Orknies, the ſcene of the prodigy, has receive 
the appellation of Pomona. 

This ridiculous notion was- judged not ſuf- 
ficiently marvellous by Camden |} ||, Hector 


* In i Commentary « on the firſt Book of REI a Plantis, | 


+ Lib. i. 6. | 
4 Chron. Scot. 
$ Der. canicular. tract. 
In his voyage to Tartary. 
q Hexameron. 
** De Gloria Mudi, 
++ Rer. Sept. 275. xix. 6 and 7. 
tt Jacobus Aconenſis fo... | 
$8 Pomona is the Iargeſt of the Sinnes; - and contains Kirk- ö 
wall, the capital of thoſe iſlands. The origin of the name has 3 
given occaſion to many conjectures. The derivation hinted at in 
the text is as probable as the reſt; from pomum an apple, becauſe 
of the imaginary animal: fruits. — 7. | 
lil! Britannia. 


4 


Boece, 


them, the old maſts and beams of ſhips, fallen 
to pieces and rotting in the water, became 
eruſted with embryos, in form of little muſh- 
rooms, or big worms, which were covered by 
degrees with down or feathers, and at laſt com- 
pleated their metamorphoſis by changing into 


Duch&ne *, talk much of this abſurd prodigy ; 
which Ronde notwithſtanding his : 
and good ſenſe, ſeems to credit. 

Laſtly, according to Cardan Tt+ Gyraldus tt, 


orizinates neither from fruits nor worms, but 
* ſhells: and what is ſtill more wonderful 
than the prodigy itſelf, Maier opened an hun- 
dred of theſe gogſe- bearing ſhells, and found in 


* Hiſt. Scotiæ. 
+ In Geſner. 
A grave doctor, in Aldrovandus, avers with an oath, that he 


nth | 


dropt from the rotten timber. 
$4 Deſcription of Europe, article Ireland. 
Apud Alex. ab Alex. Genial dier. 
F Citing the Epitome of the Scottiſh chronicles. 
In his Hiftory of England. | 
++ De variet, Rer. Ib. vii. 3. 
i} See Traits de POrigine des Macreuſes. 


rk Þ 
» has W 
at in 
auf} Orcedum, forme anſerculorum proveniente. Aut. Mich. Maiero, 
f Archiatro, Comite Inperiali, & e. ns 1629, f in 12mo. 


. 2 formed. 


goece &, and Turnebius +3; for, according to 


birds . Peter Daniſi &, Dentatus ||, Wormius 9. 5 


and Maier, who has written a treatiſe exprefaly 
on this bird, without father or mother Id, it 


all of them the rudiments of the bird completely 


had ſeen and kept the little Barnacles ſtill ſhapeleſs and as 19 0 


S Tratatus de volucri arboreâ, abſque patre & matre, in inſults 


[il -oþ -  FARNACLT 


| "DFR formed *. — Such wild whimſies and chimeras 


0 have been retailed concerning the origin of the ; 
i Barnacles F : but as theſe fables once enjoyed 
1 great celebrity, and were admitted by many | 
1 antlers 2 +, we have thought proper to relate | 


=_ them, in order to ſhow how contagious are the 
f errors of ſcience, and how prone are men to the 
il faſcinations of the marvellous [i 


Mil | But 


16 5 Count Maier has ſtuffed his treatiſe with ſo many abſurdi. 
wo ties and puerilities, that they are alone ſufficient to deſtroy his evi- 
| dence. He proves the poſſibility of the miraculous generation of 
the Barnacles by the exiſtence of hobgoblins, and that of ſorcerers; 
he derives it from the immediate influence of the ſtars; and, if his 
fimplicity were not exceſſive, we might accuſe him of irreverence 
in the chapter which he entitles, % d jinis proprius hujus volucrit 
generationis fi 7, ut referat duplici ſua naturd, wepetabili & animali, 
Chriftum Deum & eminem, Jui qaogue i que patre Y matre, ut illa, ex- 
ii. 
"Ir the northern e baum- Cs and in Latin aue 
erboreus, 15 
Þ Beſides thoſe which we have alread y clied, ſee Traits di '0- 
rigine des Macreuſes, by M. Graindorge, doctor of the faculty of | 
Medicine, at Montpellier, and publiſhed by M. Th, Maloum, | 
&c. at Caen, 1680, in jimall duodecims. —Derfmgit faſciculus diſert. | 
feleAarum, inter quas una de anſeribus Scoticis; Groninge, 1004, i | 
12mo.—fjuſdem differt. de Mandragore pomis, ubi, pag. 38; de anjert- | 
bus Scoticis ; Groningæ, 1059, in 1 2mo0.—7o. Erngubus Hering dijert, 
de ortu avis Britanuice; Wittemberge, 165 5, in Ato.— T ancred Ro- 
binſon's Obſervations on the Macreuſe, and the Scotch Bernacle, 
Philo. Tranj. vol. xv. Ne 172.— Relation concerning Bernacles, by 
Sir Robert Moray, Phil, Tran/. Ne 137, &c. 

{| I ſhall tranicribe, for the entertainment of my reader, an ac. 
count of this wonderful transformation, from our alt botaniſt | 
1 Gerard: | 

„But what our r eyes bars ſeene, and hands have nota we ſhall | 
| 5 declare. There is a ſmall iſland in Lancaſhire called the Pe 


F | 6. Foulder 55 wherein are Wand broken pieces of old and bruiſed f 
a | | 6 ſhips, a 
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But even of Sur ancient naturaliſts many re- 
jected theſe fables : Belon, always ſober and Ju- 
dicious, laughs at them; nor have Cluſius, Deu- 
ſingius, Albertus Magzous believed report. Bar- 
tholin diſcovered that theſe gooſe-bearing conchs 

contained only a ſhell-fiſh of a particular kind: 
and from the deſcriptions 2 of them by 


« ſhips, foue e have been caſt Aätber * ſhipwracke, and 
« alſo the trunks and bodies with the branches of old and rotten. 
« trees, caſt up there likewiſe ; whereon 1s found a certain ſpume 
« or froth that in time breedeth unto certain ſhels, in ſhape like 
« thoſe of the Muſkle, but ſharper pointed, and of a whitiſh colour, 
herein is contained a thing in form like a lace of filke finely 
« woven as it were together, of a whitiſh colour; one end whereof 
« is Faftened unto the inſide of the ſhell, even as the fiſh of Oiſters 
« and Muſcles are; the other end is made faſt unto the belly of a 
« rude maſſe or lumpe, which in time commeth to the ſhape and 


form of a bird: when it is per fectly formed, the ſhell gapeth open, 


« and the firſt thing that appeareth is the foreſaid lace or ſtring * 
« next come the legs of the bird hanging out, and as it groweth 
greater it openeth the ſhell by degrees, till at length it has all 


come forth, and hangeth only by the bill: in ſhort ſpace after it 


« cometh to full maturitie, and falleth into the ſea, where it gather- 
« eth feathers, and groweth to a fowle bigger than a Mallard and 

leſſer than a Gooſe, having black legs, and bill or beake, and fea- 
« thers black and white, ſpotted in ſuch manner as our Mag-Pie, 


«called in ſome places Pie- Arnet, which the people of Lancaſhire 


« call by no other name than tree-gooſe ; which glace aforeſaid, 
* and all thoſe places adjoy ning, do ſo much abound therewith, that 
« one of the beſt is bought for three- -Pence. F or the truth hereof, 
« if any doubt, may it pleaſe them to repaire to me, and I ſhall ſa- 
6 fs % x: nem by the teſtimonie of good witneſſes,” 

Few W are related more circumſtantially, or reſt on better 
evidence. So natural to man is credulity ! which paſſes all bounds, 

when the prodigy of an event takes firm hold of the imagination, 
d lays the underſtanding aſleep. waht ; 


6-3 Wormius, 


3 


from the figures publiſhed by Aldrovandus and 
Geſner, it is eaſy to perceive that they are the 


be in Scotland, he inquired particularly for the 


brides and Orknies; and he adds pleaſantly, that, 
as he ſought to advance, the miracle retired from Wl 
him. 


blue, gliſtening, light, compreſſed, an inch in length and in breadth; 


two anterior are thrice as large as the two poſterior, which adhere 
to them as appendices, very thin round a thicker part, by which 


part of the opened hell. Lobel. 


zs the ſame with the Barnacle (the name alſo of the bird) a ſpecies 
olf multivalve, the Lepas Anatifera of Linnzus.—T. 


% een 


Wormius *, Lobel +, and others, as well 4 


pouſſe-pieds . of the coaſts of Brittany, which 
are affixed to a common pedicle, and ſend off 2 
bundle of feathery filaments, that to a prejudiced 
imagination might appear the cluſtered linea- 
ments of birds hanging from the branches. 
We need not remark the abſurdity of ſuch a 

notion: Æneas Sylvius relates, that chancing to 


place of the wonderful metamorphoſis of the 
Barnacle, but was referred to the remote He- 


„The gooſe · bearing ſhell 18 triangular, ſmall, externally white- 


when ripe, it conſiſts of four valves, ſometimes more, of which the 


they cling concealed to the ſea-weed; when opened, they ſhow 
rudiments of a little bird, and the feathers pretty diſtinct. Mor- 
mius in Muſeo, lib. iii. 7. 
+ We had ſhells with a rough thickiſh pedicle broken off from 
the bottom of an old ſhip; they are ſmalt, whitiſh without, gliſten- 
ing, light, have the thinneſs of egg-ſhells, fragile, and bivalve. 
They are of the ſize of a compreſſed walnut, hang like fungous ex- 
creſcences from the bottoms of ſhips, where they ſeem to extract 
life for a young bird, whoſe rudiment is ſeen from the extreme 


1 So called on account of the fibres which branch from it. It 


As 


2 
v —_ 4 


"i the Forks breed in 1 diſtant parts 
of the north, no perſon for a long time had ob- 
{-rved their birth, or even ſeen their neſts; and 
the Dutch, in a voyage which extended to the 
eighticth degree of Ele, were the firſt who 


diſcovered theſeͤ k. Vet the Barnacles muſt 


neſtle in Norway, if it be true, as Pontoppidan 


relates, that they are ſeen the whole ſummer F. 
They appear in autumn and winter on the coaſts 


of Yorkſhire | and Lancaſhire in England ||, 


where they 42 eaſily caught with nets, and 
new none of the ſhyneſs and cunning natural 
to birds of their * They occur alſo in 


* « On the weſt fide of Greenland, was a great winding wal * 


« flat ſhore reſembling an iſland; we there found many eggs of 


« Barvicles (which the Dutch call rarganſen); we found alſo ſome _ 
of them hatching, which, on being driven away, cried rot, rot, 
„rot, (hence their name); one we killed with a ſtone, we cooked 


« it, and ate it with ſixty eggs which we had carried to the ſhip. 

« Theſe geeſe or Barnicles were real geeſe, called rotganſen, 
6 which come every year in great numbers about Wierengen in 
„Holland, and it was hitherto unknown where they laid their eggs 


and reared their young; and hence it has happened that no au- 
thors have ſcrupled to write that they are bred on the trees in 
„Scotland... Nor need we wonder that hitherto the retreats where 


'* theſe birds batch. were unknown, ſince no perſon has ever reached 


_ « the erghtieth degree of latitude, much lefs ſeen the birds ſitting 


om their eggs.“ Trois navigations faites par les Hollandois au Sep- 
ientrion, par Gerard de Vora; Paris, 1 5995 Pb. 112 and * 


Journal Etrangere, Fevrier, 1777. 
Liſter's Letter to Ray, tid Tranſ. No e 
Willughby, | 


} Johnſon, He ſays this of the lite Barnacle, w which we > ſhall 
End to be only a variety. | 


8 4. 3 Went 6 
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ranging it with the ducks. In fact, it is rather 
ſmaller and lighter, it has a ſlenderer neck, 1 


with large white and black ſpaces ; and hence 


gieuſe). Its face is white, and two {mall black 
ſtreaks join the eyes with the noſtrils; a black 
domino covers the neck, and falls with a round 


edge on the top of the back, and of the breaſt; 


ſide of the body is of a fine clouded white. 


bers on the north of Ireland in Auguſt, and retire in March. They 


| this fact, 


Ireland, particularly in Lough-foyl, near Log. 


B. 
donderry, where they are obſerved diving ince{. th 
ſantly to crop the roots of the large reeds, whoſe fc 
ſweet pith nouriſhes them, and, it is ſaid, makes t 
their fleſh well-taſted k. Seldom they viſt V 
France; yet one has been killed in Burgundy, ſ 
whither it had been driven by the ny wind \ 


of a boiſterous winter Þ. 


The Barnacle 1s certainly of the family of the 
geeſe; and Aldrovandus juſtly blames Geſner for 


ſhorter bill, and legs proportionally taller than 
the Gooſe. But it has its figure, its port, and 


all its ſhapes; its plumage is agreeably broken 


Belon has ſtiled it the un {nonnette, ou reli 


all the mantle is richly waved with gray and 
black, with a white fringe, and all the under 


Some authors ſpeak of a ſecond ſpecies of | 
Nat. Hiſt, of Ireland, p. 192. [They appear in great nun- 


are caught in their paſſages, by nets ſtretched acroſs the rivers.—T.] 3 
+ It was broug ht rom Dijon to M. ane Who communicated 


Barnacle, 


Barnacle *, which they repreſent as exactly like 
the other, only ſomewhat ſmaller. But this dif- 
ference of ſize is too inconſiderable to conſtitute 


two ſpecies; and we are of the ſame opinion 


with Klein on this ſubject, who, after a compa- 


riſon of theſe two Barnacles, concluded that they 


were only varieties. 


85 ** ONS var. Linn and Gmel. 
Bernicla Minor. Brifl. 
Brenthus, Geſner, Johnſt. and Will. 
Anſer Brenta. Klein. p 
T he Rat, or Road Gooſe, Will. 


Thus deſcribed by Briflon : „Above it is dull cinereous, the 


« margins of its feathers whitiſh ; below white ; its top, and the 


« upper part of its neck, blackiſh; the fore part of its head and 
« its throat fulvous; the lower part of its neck and its breaſt 


« brown ; its rump bright white; its middle tail Jr black; the | 


« outermoſt white on both ſides”? 


[A] Specific character of the Barnacle, 4nas Erythropus e 4 It 
is cinereous, its front white.” Its length twenty-five inches, its 


alar extent fifty- three, and its weight five pounds. It is frequent 5 


Aewiſe on the coaſts of Hudſon" 5 Bay. 
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Anas Molliſima. Linn. Gmel, Muller, and 2 

Anſer Lanugiuaſus. Brill. 
Anas Sancti Cutberti, ſeu Farnenſis. Wil. and Ray. 5 
Eider Anas, Sibbald.- _ 

The Coll. Martin's Weſt, Iſl. 

The Eider, or Soft-feathered Duck , Ae Cuthbert Duck, wit, 

The Great Black and White Duck. Edw. 
T he Eider, or Cuthbert Duck. Penn. and Lath. 


T T is this bird that furniſhes the ſoft, warm, 
light down which bears its name. The Eider 


is a ſpecies of gooſe, which inhabits the north- 


ern ſeas, and deſcends 1 no lower than the coaſts 
dey Stan, 

It is nearly as large as a gooſe : the principal 
colours of tac male are e White and black; and, 


i » Sometimes the El 18 reckoned a ee of . Thus, in 


German Eider Gaus, and in Daniſh Edder Gaaſen. ſometimes a duck; 


as in German Eider Ente, and in Daniſh Edder Anden ; at other 
times it has general names in German Eiger Vogel: in Swediſh 4d, 
Ada, Hed, Acta, Eider, Gudunge in Daniſh Edder F uplen, Aer Fug), 


Aer Bolte in Icelandic Aedar F ugl, Adar, Aedder, Eader F ugl: in 


Norwegian Eder, Edder Fugl. On the iſle of Feroe it is called 


Eider, Eder Fugl, and Eiderblicke or _Aerblick when its plumage has 


become white: at Bornholm Aer Boer : in Greenland Mittet or Mer- 


kit, according to Anderſon, * the female Arnaviak : in Lapland 


Lig Ea. 


In French it is ſometimes ſtiled the down gooſe, or 4 down duck 


{oie à duvet, or canard & duvet ). It is ſaid, in the text, that the name 
Eider down, which the French ſeem to have adopted from us, was 
. corrupted into aigle don, and the bird which n it ſuppoled to be 


a kind of eagle, 
diferen 


Nas, 
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different from the uſual diſpoſition, the former 
covers the back, and the latter the belly; and 
the ſame obſcure black appears on the top of 
the head, and on the quills of the tail and of the 
wings, except the feathers next the body, which 
are white, Below the nape of the neck there is 
| 2 broad greeniſh plate; and the white of the 
hreaſt is waſhed with a brick or wine tint. The 
female is not ſo large as the male, and all its 
plumage is aniformly tinged with ruſty and 
blackiſh, in tranſverſe and waving lines, on a 
brown gray ground. In both ſexes, we perceive 
ſcallops raced by little cloſe feathers like velvet, - 
which extend from the front on both fides of the 
bill, and almoſt under the noſtrils, _ 

The Eider down is highly efteemed ; and 
even on the ſpot, in Norway and Iceland, it ſells 
very dear l. This ſubſtance is ſo elaſtic and ſo 
lizht, that two or three pounds of it, though 
preſſed into a ball that may be held in the hand, 
will fo ſwell as to fill and diſtend the dcr 

ng of a large bed. 

The beſt 4 which is called Hoe down 2 
duvet wif) is what the Eider pulls to line her 
neſt, and which is gathered in the neſt itſelf; for, 
beſides the reluctance to kill fo uſeful a bird , 


' Pontoppidan, - 


n Pontoppidan ſays even, that i in Norway i it 1s 4 to kill 
it forthe down: With the more reaſon,” he adds, « ſince the fea- 
* thers of the dead bird are fat, ſubje& to rot, and far from being 
« ſ0 light as what the female plucks, to form a bed for its young,” 


the 


| | | \ 
| 1 . : ; . 
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Ill the 3 taken from the dead body is inferior; 
fy either becauſe the down is in full perfection at 
| the breeding ſeaſon, or becauſe the bird plucks 
| only the "299; and moſt delicate, that which 
covers the ſtomach and belly. 

Care mult be taken not to ſeek and gather the 
down in the neſts, till after ſome days of dry 
uw weather; nor muſt the birds be driven haſtily 
jt from their neſts, for in the fright they drop 
their excrements, with which the down i 1s often | 
ii fouled *, To clear it of the dung, the feathers | 
3 are ſpread upon a ſieve of en ons which | 
[0 are beat with a ſtick ; ſo that the heavy clots 

fall through, and the light down jumps off. 

The eggs are five or fix in number , of a 
deep green, and very good to eat . If they be 
ſtolen, the female ftrips her plumage again to | 
make a ſecond hatch, which is Cnaller than | 
the firſt. If the neſt be again plundered, as the 
female can furniſh no more down, the male | 


lends his aid, and plucks the feathers from his 


* Natural Hiſtory of the Eider, by Martin Thrane Brunnich, | 
art. 41. | 
+ It is not uncommon,” ſays Van Troil, © to find more, even } 
« ten and upwards, in the fame neſt occupied by two females, which 
« live together in perfect concord,” Letters on Iceland. 
1 1 Anderion pretends, that to have a number of theſe, a ſtick 5 
1 a foot in height is planted in the neſt, and that the bird continue s 
to lay till the heap of eggs riſes to the point of this ſtick, in order 
that ſhe may ſit to cover them. But were it as true as it is impro- } 
bable, that the Icelanders employed this barbarous artifice, they N 
would ill underſtand their true intereſt, to deſtroy a bird fo pre- 
cious to them, ſince, worn out with excellye laying, it generally | 
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| breaſt ; which is the reaſon that the lining of the 
third neſt is whiter than that of the firſt. But 
before we ſeize the ſpoils, we muſt now wait 
till the mother has hatched her eggs, which at 
moſt are only two or taree, perhaps but one: 
for if her hopes of progeny are daſhed a third 
time, ſhe will for ever abandon the place; but if 
ſhe be permitted to rear her family, ſhe will re- 
turn the following year, and bring with her the 
young Eiders. 

In Norway and Iceland, the diſtricts to which 
the Eiders habitually reſort to build their neſt, 
are a ſpecies of property which is carefully pre- 
ſerved, and tranſmitted by inheritance. There 
are ſpots that contain many hundred of theſe 
| neſts; and we may judge, from the high 
price of down, what profit the proprietor muſt 


draw *, The Icelanders are at the utmoſt pains 


to invite the Eiders, each into his own eſtate; 
and when they perceive that theſe birds begin 
to haunt ſome of the iflets which maintain 
herds, they ſoon remove the cattle and dogs to 
the main land, and procure the Eiders an undiſ- 
turbed retreat F. Theſe people have even 

formed, by art and perſevering labour, many 
lmall iſlands by disjoining from the continent 
ſeveral promontories that ſtretch into the ſea. It 
is in 1 theſe retreats of ſolitude and rangualiiey 


Jo take an Eider g den on another's lands, 3 1s 5 reputed theft i * 
Iceland. Yan Troll. . 


+ Brunnich, § 48, e 
TT that 
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removed. A perſon,” ſays Horrebow, 4g 
« dels birds while they are ſitting, and not 


es they will renew their laying as often as three 


annually to Daniſh or Dutch merchants *, why 
come to buy it at Drontheim, and other parts of 
Norway and Iceland. Little or none of it is 


the robuſt hunter, eovered with bear's ſkin, en- 
Joys, in his ſolitary hut, a peaceful, perhaps 2 
profound ſleep; while, in poliſhed nations, the 
man of ambition, ſtretched on a bed of Eider | 
down, and under a gilded roof, idly ſeeks to pro- 


nich, written in Daniſh, and tranſlated into Ger- 
man, from which we directed a F rench verſion 


e 15 valued by the Icelanders at forty-five % (of which. WP 


directly to Gluckſtad,”” Van Troll, 


"= K 
that the Eiders love to ſettle ; though they 20 


not averſe to neſtle near habitations, if no. 
thing moleſt them, and if the dogs and cattle he 


« I my ſelf have witneſſed, may walk among 
ec ſcare them; he may even fake eggs, and yet 


& times. 


All the down that can be collected 1s fold 


left in the country +. In that rough climate, | 


cure the ſweets of repoſe. | 
We ſhall here add ſome facts relating to the 
Eider, extracted from a ſmall work of M. Brun- 


-» 


„A female in her neſt gives commonly half a pound of down, 
« which is reduced to one half in cleaning . . . The cleaned down 


„ make a rix- dollar) the pound; the raw down at ſixteen fiſh. 
« The Icelandic company ſold, in 1750, down amount-ng in ak 1 
« to 3757 rix-dollars (about 850]. ſterling), beſides what was ſent 4 


I Hill. des Voy. ten. xvlii. P. 21. : 
* : In 


E024 "8 
In the breeding ſeaſon, ſome male Eiders are 


ſ-en flying ſingle: The Norwegians call them 
greld-fugt, gield-ace *; they are ſuch as have not 


ſtruggles for the poſſeſſion of the females, which 
are fewer in this ſpecies than the males. Vet 
they ſooner arrive at maturity, fo that the old 
hence their firſt hatch is ſmaller than the ſubſe- 
quent. | 

At the time of pairing, the male continually 


voice; that of the female reſembles the ery of 


is to place their neſt under ſhelter of ſome ſtones 
or buſhes, and particularly of junipers. Both 


covering, but keeps watch in the vicinity, and 
gives notice if an enemy appears; the female 


gent, the flies to her mate, who treats her harſhly, 
itis ſaid, if any accident happen to the brood. The 


mother therefore haſtens to remove them from 


i. e. Free bird; free Eider Ju 


chained mates, and Have been worſted in the 
males and the young females pair together, and 


ſcreams ha, ho, with a raucous and moaning 


a common duck. The firſt object of theſe birds 


male and female labour in concert; and the latter 
pulls the down from her breaſt, and heaps it, ſo 
as to form quite round the neſt a thick puffed 
roll, which the preſſes on the eggs, when ſne 
goes in queſt of food: for the male afliſts not in 


then conceals her head, and if the danger is ur- 


| ravens ſuck the eggs, and kill the young; the 


he neſt, and a few hours after they are hatched, 


| the 


the takes them on her back, and; with AN eaſy 
them returns more to lad. Several hatches 


nually daſh the water, to bring up, with the mud 
and ſediment, inſects and ſmall ſhell-fiſh for ſuch 


female are much ſooner unfolded ; and in every 


alſo on muſcles and other ſhell-fiſh, and ſeems 


ſhift from one place to another, but venture ſo a 


far on — that they have been ſuppoled to pals I 
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flight, tranſports them to the ſea. 
The male now leaves her, and neither of 


unite at ſea, and form flocks of twenty or thirty 
with their mothers, which lead them, and conti. 


of the young as are too weak to dive themſelves, 
This happens from the month of July, or even | 
June; and the Greenlanders reckon the time of 
ſummer by the age of the young Eiders. 

It is not until the third year that the male ac- 
quires regular and diſtinct colours: thoſe of the 


reſpect the growth of the male is more rapid than 
that of the female. Both of them are at firſt co- 
vered or clothed with a blackiſh down. 

The Eider dives very deep after fiſh, and feeds 


very keen upon the garbage which the fiſhermen 
throw out of their barks. Theſe birds remain 
on the ſea the whole winter, even near. Green- 
land, ſeeking the parts of the coaſt moſt clear 
of ice, and returning to land only in the evening, 
or previous to a ſtorm, which their flight to the 
coaſt during the day, it is ſaid, infallibly fore- ö 
bodes. P 4 
Though the Eiders - journey, and not only 4 
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om Greenland to America * ; ; yet they cannot 

properly be ſaid to be birds of patſhge; fince they 

ever leave the frozen climates, which their 

loſe down ſo well fits them to bear. They can 

procure ſubſiſtence wherever the ſea is open : 

they advance from the coaſt of Greenland to the 

land of Diſco, but no farther ; becauſe, beyond 

it, the ſea is covered with ice 4; it appears even | | | 
| 


S, that they reſort thither leſs than formerly 4. f 
n Vet they are found at Spitzbergen; for the | 
of ider is the ſame with the mountain duck of | 


Vartens, ION IHE eee ee "TOR" 


* Brunnich. 


+ Anderſon. MONEY | | 
ry t The Greenlanders ſay, that formerly they fled ; in a very mY 
an tle time a boat with Eider's eggs, in the iſlands round Ball River, 
| nd that they could not walk without treading on the eggs; but 
22 this plenty begins to diminiſh, though ſtill aſtoniſhing. Jdem. 

| The mountain duck is a kind of a wild duck, or rather of a 
ds wild gooſe, as large as a middling gooſe; its plumage is mottled _ 

vit different colours, and very beautiful; that of the male is marked 
NS zin black and white, and the female has its feathers of the ſame 
en colour with that of a partridge . . . They make their neſts in low- 


paces with their own feathers, which they pluck from under their 
belly, and which they mix with moſs; but theſe are not the ſar e 
with what is called the Eider doaun (in this Martens is miſtaken, fince 
wery circumſtance of his deſcription character zes the Eider.) We 
found in their neſts ſometimes two, ſometimes three, and even four _. 
eros, of a pale green, and ſomewhat larger than thoſe of our ducks, 

Our ſailors, boring both ends, took out the white and yolk, and 1 
tireaded them. The veſſels which had arrived before us at Spit- 1 
bergen, had taken numbers of theſe birds. The firſt days they were | 
not at all ſhy, but in time they grew ſo cautious, that one could | | | 
lardly approach ſo near them as to take a proper aim. It was in | | 
tte fouth haven, and on the 18th of June, that we ar killed one. 
Recueil ds * du Nord, tom. 1, 5. 98. : 
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ver ſeen on the continent. Kra/cheniniceff. 
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the note of Steller, cited below, we may alſo gz. 
ther that the Eider frequents Bering's Iſland, and 
the point of the Kuriles *. In our ſeas, the 


moſt ſouthern parts which theſe birds viſit, ae 


the iſlands Kerago and Kona, near the coaſts of 


Scotland; Bornholm, Chriſtianſoe, and the pro- 


vince of Gothland in Sweden . 


* Steller ſaw, in the month of July, in Bering's Ifland, an eighth 


ſpecies of gooſe, about the ſize of the white ſpotted one: the wing; 


were black; the ears of a greeniſh white ; eyes black, edged wih 


yellow); the bill red, with a black ray quite round it, an excrel. 
cence as inthe Muſcovy or the Chineſe gooſe; this excreſcence is bare | 


and yellowiſh, except that it 1s ſtriped from one end to the other 
with ſmall feathers of a bluiſh black. The natives of the country 
report, that this gooſe is found in the firſt iſland Kurilſki, but is ne- 


I Brunnich. 


[A] Specific character of the Eider, Anas Molliſimæ: * Its bill 


* is cylindrical; its cere cleft behind, and wrinkled.” The male is } 
twice as large as a common tame duck ; the female weighs three 


pounds and an half. The Eiders occur in the northern parts of both | 


continents: in Greenland they build their neſts among the graſs, and 


in Sweden among the juniper buthes. They dive to great deptlis | 
for their food, which conſiſts of various ſorts of ſhell-fiſn: the | 


_-Greenlanders purſue then, and dart them as they riſe fatigued, | 
Their fleſh is good, and their ſkin is eſteemed an excellent inner gar- | 


N% | * 0 | 
ment. The moſt ſouthern retreats of theſe birds are the weſtern iltes | 


of Scotland, Inch-colm in the Firth of Forth, and the Farn iſles on K 
the Northumbrian coats. On the latter Mr. Pennant landed, 15t\ } 
Ju'y 1769; and we ſhall borrow the following extract from his nar- 
rative. We found the female Eider ducks at that time fitting: } 


« the lower part of their neſts was made of ſea plants; the upper 
e part was formed of the down which they pull of their own breaſts, 


in which the eggs were ſurrounded, and warmly bedded: in ſome } 


< were three, in others five eggs, of a large ſize, and pale olive co- 
<« lour, as ſmooth and gloſſy as if varniſhed over, The neſts were | 


1c built on the beach, among the looſe pebbles not far from the wa. 23 
| © ter. The ducks is very cloſe, nor will they riſe till you almo R 


«c tread 


\ 
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« tread on them. The drakes ſeparate themGlyer during the 3 
« ing ſeaſon. We robbed a few of their neſts of the down, and after 
« carefully ſeparating it from the tang, found that the down weigh- 
« ed only three quarters of an ounce, but was ſo elaſtic as to fill the 
« crown of the largeſt hat. The people of this country call theſe St. 
« Cuthbert's ducks, from the ſaint of the iſlands.” ? 

A Tour in Scotland, 8vo. pp. 35 and 36. 


It appears from this extrabt, that the quantity of down which lines 
the Eider's neſts, is much ſmaller on the Farn iſles than in Iceland; 
2 proof that theſe birds accommodate themſelves according to at- 
ation and chan 
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 Enate: in Flemiſh a 


| Greenlandic Kaebletong in Poliſh Ratcala; 
_ Dxika: in Ilyrian Kacæitr 


Pk he | D U j C K* 
In Canary. Bf. 


A „ Anas Byſchas. Linn. and Gmel. 


Anas Fera, Aldrov. Charleton, and Brig, * 
Anas Sylveftris. Klein. 8225 ON 2 Bhd. | 


fig 


 Beſchas Major. Will. Johnſt. and Sibb. 5 
The Common Wild Duck and Mallard. will. =D fury and Lath, 


2. Anas Domeſtica. Linn. Gmel. 3 Johnt, * &c. 


Anas Cicur. Geſner. 


Te Common Tame Duck. will Rap, Pk. Lat. ce. . 


AN made a double conqueſt when he ſub- 
1 inhabitants at once of the air and of 


the vat n both theſe vaſt elementz, 
N equally fitted to 0a * 


in the e of the at- 


* e 


* The 3 name 80 * Duck; Rd i Joel from 1 14, to 


| ſwims and the Latin Auas has the ſame origin. In Italian it is called | 
Anitra, Anatre, Anadra; che wild! kind 2 Sal vatica, Ceſone : in 


Spaniſh Arande e 1n Portu in Aueh: in Ge. 


noeſe Aula in Parmeſe Saba 1 : in Ci, Ente, formerly Ante; the 


male Racha, Rackt/cha, words imitative of his hoarſe voice, and cor- | 


rupted into Entrach or Entrich; the wild fort Milde Ente, Ni- 


Ente, Gros Ente, Hug Ente : zin Sileſian Haiſche, and the wild Rar 


Aente or Aends: in D atch the Drake is called ort 
or Waerd:, andthe Duck end: in Swediſh the wild Duck is named | 
Oraes End, or H, the tame cla 1 in Ruſſian Oatha: in 
the wild kind Kaczia } 
*he modern Greeks call the Ducks | 
Pappi, or, according to ſome, Papitrt or Chena : the people of India 
Bebe, according to Aldrovandus: the inhabitants of the iſle of Lu- 
con Balivise the natives of Barbary Brack : thoſe of the Society 


Fo 


iſlands Mora: the Wr Metxconantul. 
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| moſphere, to glide through the ocean or plunge 

ander its billows, the aquatic birds ſeemeddeſtined 
| by nature to live for ever remote from our ſoci- 

cy, and from the limits of our dominion. 


Their only tie to the land is the neceſſity * 


depoſiting the fruit of their loves. By availing 


ourſelves of that neceſſity, and of the feeling 
which ſo powerfully animates all creatures, we 


| have enſlaved them without impoſing conſtraint ; 
| and by their fondneſs to their offspring we have 
attached them to our abodes. 


Eggs, taken from the reeds and ruſhes antun 8 
water, and ſet under an adopted mother, firſt 
produced, in our farm- yards, wild, ſhy, fugitive : 
hirds, perpetually roving and unſettled, and im 
patient to regain the abodes of liberty. But 
after they had taſted the pleaſures of love in the 
domeſtic aſylum, the fame fowls, and more eſpe- 
cially their deſcendants, grew gentler and more 
tractable, and, under our care and protection, 


bred the tame ſorts: for it is a general remark, 
that, till animals propagate in the domeſtic ſtate, 
"te individuals may be enſlaved, but the ſpe- 


cies will preſerve their independence. If, in 


ſpite of their irkſome bondage, the paſſion, which 


unites the ſexes, kindles and dilates, it will 


'weeten their condition, and impart all the charms 


of freedom: they forget, they relinquiſh the pre- 


0gatives of the fayage ſtate: and the ſcene of 
their firſt pleaſures, of their early loves, that 
lebe, ſo dear to every feeling creature, becomes 
H 3 their 
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their favourite abode. The education of the fl. 
mily farther augments this attachment, and, 2 
the ſame time, communicates it to the young, 
which, being citizens by birth of the reſidenc 
adopted by their parents, never ſeek to change 
it. They know not other ſituations, and they 
contract a warm predilection for the place of 
their nativity; a paſſion felt even by ſlaves. 
Yet have we ſubjugated only a ſmall portion 
of the whole ſpecies, particularly in thoſe bird; 
which nature, beſtowing a double privilege, ha; 
deſtined to rove in the air and on the ſea. Some, 
indeed, have become our captives, but the bulk 
of them have eluded our attempts, and will for 
ever preſerve their independence. 
The ſpecies of the Duck and that of the 
zooſe, are thus divided into two great tribes; 
of which the one, long ſince tamed, propagates 
in our court-yards, forming one of the mot 
uſeful and moſt numerous families of our poul- } 
try ; and the other, no doubt ſtill more exten- | 
five, conſtantly avoids us, and lives on the water, 
only viſiting us in winter, and retiring in the] 
ipring, to breed in the diſtant, fevers re- 


gions of the north. = ' 

It is about the 1 5th of October ab: the ul 
Ducks begin to appear in France *. At firlt, f 
their flocks are Amal and en but theſe 0 


* At leaſt i in our northern provinces ; their appearance is later in 1 

the ſouthern countries: at Malta, for example, as we are aſſured by 1 

the Commander Deſmazy, they are not ſeen till November. = 
17 prone . are 
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are ſucceeded in November by more numerous 
bodies. Theſe birds are diſtinguiſhed by the 
oblique lines and regular triangles which they 


flying from one pool or river to another. Now 
is the time when the fowlers make great cap- 
tures, by watching in the day, by lying in am- 
buſh at night, or by employing different ſnares 


ing or decoying, muſt be dextrouſly managed, 


never alight till after making ſeveral wheels 


caution ; they bend their flight, and dart ob- 
liquely on the ſurface of the water, which they 
tze and ſkim ; then they ſwim at large, keeping 


danger; inſomuch that the ſportſman is often 
deceived, and ſees them rife before he can fire. 


need not be precipitate; for as the wild Duck 


{prings vertically *, it does not get fo ſoon out 


* Belon, 


un 4 


ſorm in the air. After they have all arrived from 
the northern countries, they are ſeen continually 


or large nets, But all theſe methods of ſurpriz- 
ſince Ducks are exceedingly miſtruſtful. They 
round the ſpot ; as if their intention were to ſur- 


rey it, and diſcover whether an enemy lurked in 
it. And when they ſettle, they take every pre- 


always at a diſtance from the banks. At the 
{ame time, ſome of them watch for the public 
fatety, and give alarm when they apprehend 


Yet if he judges himſelf ſufficiently near, he 
of reach as a bird that ſhoots directly onwards, 


and 


2 2 e 2 2 _ 
gs Vt Ir — — cr - 8 
3 — 3 — — . 323 < p 
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and it allows as much time for taking aim whey 
fluſhed at the diſtance of ſixty paces, as a pr 
tridge at that of thirty. 
lt is in the evening, about night-fall, h cious 
the edge of water into which female domefti 
Ducks are turned to attract them *, that the 
fowler lies in his hut, or covered and; Concealed 
any other way +, and fires on them with adyan. 
tage. He knows the arrival of theſe bird, 
* the ruſtling of their wings , and he 


makes 


1 This manner of decoying the birds i 18 ancient, ſince Alciaty 
Cites the experiment in one of his epigrams: | 
Altilis allectaten anas . | 
Congeneres cernens e fer a ac ra turmas, 
Garrit, in illarum fe recipitque gregem, 
Incautas donec prætenſa in retia ducat. 


+ In time of ſnow I went a-ducking entirely covered with | 
large white ſheet, having a white paper maſk on my face, and 2 
white ribband lapped about the barrel of my gun: they ſuffered me 
to approach without ſuſpicion, and the white ribband enabled me 
to ſee half an hour longer; I ſhot even by the glimmering of the 
moon, and loſt ver y few birds on the ſnow. Note communicated hy 
M. Hebert. 


t I ſhail here deſcribe a method of fowling, of which I was both | 
aſpectator and an actor: it was in a plain between Laon and Rheims 
that a man, and we may eaſily judge that he was not the richeſt in 
the country, bad taken his Ration in the middle of a meadow; 
there, wrapped in an old mantle, with no other ſhelter than a hur- 


dle of hazel branches, which ſcreened him from the wind, he wait- b 
ed patiently till ſome flock of wild Ducks ſhould paſs within 3 1 
reach; he was fitting on a cage of ozicr, divided into three com- Z 
partments, and filled with tame drakes; his poſt was in the neigh- 7 
bourhood of a river, which winded in this meadow, and at a place 7 


where its banks roſe ſeven or eight feet; to one of the banks of this 
river he had built a hut of reeds, like a ſentry- box, perforated with 
loop-holes, which he could open or ſhut at pleaſure, to ſpy his * 
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makes haſte to kill the firſt comers; for in this 
late ſeaſon the night creeps faſt on, and as the 
Ducks alight only in the duſk, the time is pre- 
cious. But a greater capture may be made by 
ſpreading a net over the ſurface of the water, 
and leading the drag into the hut; in this way 


the whole flock of wild ducks decoyed by the 


domeſtic calls will be taken, This ſport re- 
quires a ſtock of patience ; and the fowler, mo- 
tionleſs and half-frozen, is more likely to catch 
cold than game. But the pleaſure uſually pre- 


dominates, hope urges him to renew his appli- 
cation and the ſame night, that blowing his 


fingers, he ſwears Never to return to his frozen 


and take his aim: if he ſaw a flock of wild Ducks in the air {and 


tiey often paſſed, becauſe at this ſeaſon of ſport they were fired at 


on all fides in the marſhes} he let looſe two or three of his tame 
drakes, which took flight and alighted within thirty paces of the 


{-ntry-box, where he had ſcattered ſome grains of oats, which theſe 


crakes gathered greedily, for they were kept hungry; there were 
iſo ſome female Ducks faſtened to ſome poles ſtuck into the banks, 


and laid cloſe on the ſurface of the water, ſo that theſe Ducks could 


not come to the brink, but were obliged to call upon the tame 
drakes. The wild ones, after ſeveral turns in the air, ſtooped down- 
wards and followed the tame drakes, or, if they lingered too long, 


tue perſon diſpatched a ſecond flight of drakes, and even a third, 


and then ran from his obſervatory to his hut without being perceiv- 
ed; all the banks were ſtrewed with branches of trees and with 


reeds; he opened that loop-hale which anſwered beſt, obſerved the 


en kuk moment when he could fire without killing his calls, and 
25 he pointed on the ſurface of the water, almoſt horizontally, and 
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ſaw the Ducks heads, he killed ſometimes hve ar ſix at a ſhot, 


poſt, 
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poſt, he lays projects for the ſucceeding eren. 
ing k. 


b ln 


* We owe to M. Baillon the idea and a detail of this * of 


| fport ; for which we thank him, and which we ſhall give wn his 
on words: 


« A confiderable number of wild Ducks is taken every winter 


« in our marſhes near the ſea; the cantrivance employed to decoy 


« them f into the nets is very ingenious; it manifeſlly proves the di. 


« poſitron of theſe birds to ſociety. It is this. 
They chooſe in the marſhes a flat covered with about two 


_« feet of water, which they confine with a flight bank; the larg- 


ec eſt and remeteſt hedges 3 trees are the beſt: on the edge they 
<« form 2 n earthen hut welt lined with clay at the bottom, and co. 


vered with ſods laid on plaſhed. dranches; there the fowler fits, 


ee and his head overtops the hut. 
* They ſtretch in the water, nets like thoſe for AR farniſte 


e h two fit rong iron bars, which hold them down on the med; 


« the extending cords are fixed in the hut, | 
c The 8 faſtens ſeveral Ducks before the nets; and thoſe 
of the wild breed, and procured from eggs gathered in the {pring, 


« are the beſt: the drakes, with which they are paired 1 in October, 


« are ſhut up in a corner of the lodge. 
< The attentive fowler ſurveys the horizon on all ſides, eſpecial ly 


Ee towards the north; as ſoon as he perceives a flock of. wild Ducks. 
he takes one of the drakes, and throws it into the air: this bite 
« flies mhant'y to the reſt and joins them; the females, over which 


« it paſſes, ſcream and call; i it delays too long to return, a ſecond 
* is, diſpatched, and often a third; the redoubled cries of the fe- 
males bring them back, the wild ones follow, and alight with 
them; the form of the hut ſometimes diſquiets them, but they in. 


* ftantly gain confidence when they ſee their betrayers ſwim le- 


4 curely to the females, which are between the hut and the nets ; 
they continue to advance, and the fowler attends the favourable 
« inſtant, and ſometimes takes a dozen or more at a ſingle draw. 
<« | have always remarked, that the Ducks trained to this port 
= elde came within the incloſure of tlie net, but flew over it, and 
knew the ſpot, though nothing appeared out of the water. 


40 Al the marih birds, ſuch as the whiltlers, the ſhovelers, 0 
| « ic & 


7 
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in Lorraine, on the pools which border on 
the Sarre, Ducks are caught with a net ſtretch- 
Ned yertica?Ifs and like the draw-net uſed for 
roodcocks k. In many other places, the fowler 
{tting in a boat, covered with boughs and reeds, 
approaches ſlowly the Ducks that are diſperſed 
on the water, which he collects together by 


« +*cals, the pochards, &c. come to the call of the 8 follow 
ic the betrayer Ed 

« This ſport 1 is praiſed only in moon- Abt; the moſt favour- 
able time is the riſing of that luminary, and an hour before day- 
« break, It is unprofitable, except in northerly or north-eaſterly 
ec winds becauſe the Ducks then journey, or are in motion to con- 
giegate, 1 have ſeen to tae amount of an hundred taken by the 
« ſme E deb. in one night. A man of weak conſtitution, ar ſenſible 
to cold, could not ſupport the hardſhips inſeparable from this 


40 


« {ort of Wem he muſt remain motionleſs, and often renched | 


the waole night in the middle of the marſhes. 


] have often ſeen the wild Ducks deſcend to the call of the fe- | 


« males of their own kind, how elevated ſoever they might be 
„the air; the betrayers flew ſometimes with them more ain 2 a 
zarter of an hour; each of the fowlers over whom the flock 
© paſſes, diſpatches others to them; they diſperſe, and each band of 
© traitors leads off a detachment; ; that of the fowlers winch have 
wild females is conſtantly the Jargeſt. 
In general ducking } is a ſeducing but laborious a : 2 per- 


en muſt brave the rigour of the weather, which, at that ſeaſon, 


is often ſevere, his feet ſoaked in the water, and his toes chilled 
«11h the frot: he mult patiently wait at night in the hut, or 


« walk out before day on the brooks and the rivulets. I remember. 
to have gone a-ducking every day for a month together, when the 


= we 


ather was exceſſively cold, yet reiolving with myſelf that each 
* excurſion ſhoald be my laſt; and to crown my hardſhips, I had 
« the mortification to ſee my excellent dog drowned, which was 


caught among the ice. I ſpeak as an old ſportſman, recounting 
«my feats.” Extract from the excellent Memar which M. Hebert has 


c. "ging ly avritten for us n Ducks. - 
NM. Lottinger. 
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that 
moſt 


ſetting a little dog after them : the fear of an 
enemy prompts them to aſſemble, and they gr. 
dually join. They may be fired at, one by 
one, as they come near; and to prevent noiſe, x 
ſort of trunk-guns are uſed, or a diſcharge may 
| be made on the whole flock with a large blun- 
derbuſs, which ſcatters the ſhot, and which will 


ones 
| brins 
coun 


kill or wound a good number; but no more $a 
than one fire can be given, for thoſe which hig! 
eſcape know ever after the boat, and caretully ” 
2 . o ” | a o | wy Lie 
avoid it“. This very amufing ſport is called 5 


Iz be frolic (baamoge /. e * 
The wild Ducks are alſo caught with hooks 
baited with ca/ves ligbts, and faſtened to floating 
| hoops, Indeed the fowling for Ducks is every 
where Þ one of the chief ſports of autumn } 
and the beginning of winter. 5 9 


»Ducks have a ſort of memory, which recognizes the ſnare 
that they have once eſcaped. At Nantua, on the edge of a lake, W 
a hut was conſtructed with branches of fir and with ſnow; ard to 
make the Ducks to approach it, they are purſued at a diftance by | 
two boats; this plan ſucceeded eight or ten days, after which it was 
impoſſible to make them return. M. Hebert. 
f Navarette makes the Chineſe practiſe the ſame ſtratagem for 
catching Ducks, that Peter Martyr deſeribes as an invention of 
the Indians at Cuba, who ſwimming on their lakes, he ſays, with 
their head only out of the water, and covered by a calibath, catch 

the geeſe by the feet. | | - | 
| The method of ducking uſed by the Kamtſchadales is thus de- 
ſeribed: Autumn is the ſeaſon of the great ducking at Kamtſchaikaz | 
they go to the places covered with lakes, or full of rivers and inter- 1 
ſected by woods; they clear the avenues acroſs theſe woods from Y 
one lake to another, they ſtretch between the two, nets ſupported i 
by high poles, and which can be let down by ſlipping cords, -f 
| | Which 
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Of all the provinces in France, Picardy is 
at wherein the breeding of tame Ducks is 
oft attended to, and the catching of the wild 
ones the moſt profitable ; inſomuch, that it 
brings a pretty conſiderable revenue to that 
country . It is conducted on an extenſive 


Plan 


« which they hold the bade; - at evening theſe nets being mise as 
« high as the Ducks flight, theſe birds 111001 acroſs in multitudes, 
« and with ſuch force, that they ſometimes break through the bar- 
« rier, but are oftener caught. 


« Theſe Ducks ſerve as a barometer and a weather-cock to the 
« ways againſt the wI_g which! is to blow.“ Ht iſt. Gen. des fg rom. 


XX. p. 274. ; 
„ Ducks are remarkably numerous in Poland, eſpecially on the 


« once by a net. Rzaczynſ/tz. 

* « A good part of the wild Ducks, and other birds of the ſame 
« kind, which ſupply the markets of Paris, is brought from Picardy. 
« The quantity caught each winter in the two paſlages, i is altonith - 


© meadow, that are overflowed in the winter, the extent ſcarcely leſs 


farmed at thirty thouſand livres (about L {.1,250.) on the ſingle 
« ſeven or eight leagues in compaſs, and perhaps the right of fiſh, 


« barks freighted from ten to fifty crowns, according to the advan- 


a ef three touland livres Gr 125 5 


Kamtſchadales, for they pretend that theſe birds turn and fly al- 


« river Styr in Volhinia, for there one hundred and twenty or an 
« hundred and eighty, enticed by Buck wheat, are often taken at | 


„ing. This ſport begins | in the Laonois, a few leagues from Laon: 
6 hom thence to the ſea there is a continued chain of marſhes or of 


„ than thirty leagues: when the rivers Oiſe and Serre ſwell over 
« their hanks, their waters unite, and cover all the interjacent coun- 
« try, The river Somme likewiſe {preads over an immenſe country 
« in its inundations. The fowling for Ducks conſtitutes therefore 
«a branch of trade in Picardy : I have been aſſured that it was 
« pool of St. Lambert, near La Fere; it is true that this pool is 


« ing was included. When I reſided in that province, there were 


 tageouſneſs of their ſituation ; and I am beſides afſured that there 
were ſome of theſe duck- boats furnihed with nets to the value 


Viewing 
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the duke of Penthievre. 


and ſkirted by a ſmall wood, the water forms 
a deep creek in the grove, a fort of little ſhel- 
S tered haven, where perpetual calm prevails, 


ed arches : theſe, called Horns, are pretty broad | 
cc and deep at their mouth, but gradually con- 
4 tract both in breadth and depth as they extend 


« perceived that great glades were formed, by cutting the ruſhes 
* between two waters with a bill or hook; theſe glades are nearly 


* ſet; they ſeemed to be a ſort of large weel-nets, that would fink 


E contracting a muſty ſmell from the wet feathers; I then learnt 


drive them into the nets: the Ducks collect round a fox, from a 
* ſort of antipathy, as they do about an owl or any other call- bird; 


os TT ls DO 


plan in the inlets or little creeks, diſpoſed by 
nature or cut artificially along the margin; df 
lakes, and into the thick cluſters of reeds, But 
no where is this ſpecies of ducking carried on 
with greater preparation, or more agreeable ſuc. | 
ceſs, than on the beautiful pool of Arminvilliers 
in Brie. I ſhall here give the deſcription which 
was ſent to us by M. Rey, ſecretary to his grace 


« On one fide of this pool, ſhaded with reeds 


« From this haven canals are cut into the heart 
* of the wood, not in ſtraight lines, but in twiſt- 


ce Viewing theſe vaſt marſhes from the neighbouring heights, 


« of a triangular ſhape, and it is in the corners that the nets are 


on letting go the counterpoiſe which keeps them on the ſurface 
ce of the water; I am at leaſt certain, that the Ducks are drowned 
« in them: often have I ſeen thirties of them ſpread on the moſs, 
to dry in the ſun, in order to prevent, I was told, the fleſh from 


« that they erowned the Ducks in the nets; they added, that they 
« employed little tawny dogs, much like foxes, to collect them and 


« theſe little dogs are trained to lead them whither they have been 
ce taught.“ Extra of the Memoir communicated by M. Hebert. 


&« and 


5 9 | fit 


« nd wind among the trees, and at laſt draw to 
| « dry point. 
« The canal, from its origin to near its mid- 
« Ae, is covered with a cradle-net, at firſt pretty 
« wide and high, which narrows and deſcends 
„as the canal contracts, and terminates at its 
int in a weel, which ſhuts like a purſe. 


« pochards, golden-eyes, and teals, which come 
to alight on this pool in the middle of Octo- 


« and this contr VANCE has been long concerted 
1 and practi iſed. 


« from his little houſe to ſcatter the grain, on 


* dred Ducks, half tame, half wild, that, ſwim 


« to riſe and fly vigorouſly to the inlet, and wind 
* up the canals where their food waits them. 


behind a row of reed-hurdles, the Ducker pro- 


"them under the mouth of the cradle-nets ; 


8 


« Such is the great ſnare fitted and prepared 
for the numerous flocks of Ducks, mixed with 


aber. But to draw them to the creek and the 
„fatal 205 Ag, required ſome ſubtle contrivance; 


In the midſt of the grove and of the canals, 
« dwells the Ducker, as thrice every day g goes 
« which he feeds the whole year above an Mus- : 


ming conſtantly i in the pool, never fail, at bb 
ce accuſtomed hour, and at the ſound of a whiltle, 


© Theſe are the traitors, as the Ducker calls 
* them, which mingling on the pool with the 
wild flocks, lead them to the inlet, and thence 
* decoy them into the 4571s ; while, concealed 


* ceeds throwing grain before them, and entices 


„% then 


= him from the Ducks that advance, but diſcloſe 


_ courſe of the winter. He ſays allo, that to collect them, a tawny dog 


ture is made when the Ducks are in moult, at which time the boats 
| have only to puſh them forward into the nets ſtretched on the 


In the Lincolnſhire fens, may be ſeen in the Britiſh . —7. 


* then ſhowing himſelf through the intervals g 
the hurdles, diſpoſed obliquely, and to concey 


* him to the fight of ſuch as have got before, 
* which in their trepidation ruſh headlong Into 
« the labyrinth, and drive pellmel into the 
* weel. The half tame ones ſeldom enter; they 


cc are uſed to the diverſion, and return again to A 
© repeat the decoy *. aqua 
In the autumnal paſſage, the wild ducks roam have 
at large on the lakes, and remote from the the 
ſhores; and there they ſpend a great part of the bog 
day reſting themſelves, or fleeping. * I have WM Duc 
* obſerved them,” fays M. Baillon, „ with a the 
« perſpective glaſs on our largeſt pools, which tan 
« ſometimes appear entirely covered with them. nin, 
„Their heads lay motionleſs under their wings, woe 
« till they all took flight half : an hour: after ſun- dhe 
Ld | Fin 
In fact, the Ducks how more aQtivity i in the app 
night than in the day : they feed, they journey, mo 
they arrive and depart chiefly in the evening bee 
| 3 | LET WTR AN 
* Willughby deſcribes exactly the ſame mode of ducking as de 
practiſed in the counties of Lincoln and Norfolk in England, and 
where they take, he ſays, four thonfand Ducks probably in the | Gu 


is uſed: moreover, a great number of Ducks mult breed in thoſe 
fenny countries, ſince, according to his account, the greatel! cap- * 


u 


pools. [An ample deſcription of the method of catching Ducks 


and 
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and in the night; and moſt of thoſe which are 
cen in broad day have been forced to fly by 
ſportimen or birds of prey. In the night, the 
ruſtling of their wings marks their courſe. The 
clapping or their wings is the moſt noiſy at their 
fing; and hence Varro gives the Duck the 
epithet Nuaſſagipenna. : DE: 
aquatic inſets and ſmall fich, the frogs which 
have not yet crept under the mud, the ſeeds of 
the bull-ruſh, the water lentil, and ſome other 


ſtanding water are frozen, they remove to run- 
| ning rivers, and afterwards reſort to the edge of 
woods to gather acorns, and ſometimes even 
they alight among the fields ſown with corn; 


month of F ebruary : at that time, they are 
leen to arrive in the evening with the ſouth 


for ſix or ſeven years; perhaps not the half re- paſs, and yet their 


lt has often come into my head to compare the population 
vol. Ix, orgs Don eb hoe. . 


As long as the ſeaſon continues mild, the 


bog plants, afford abundant ſubſiſtence to the 
Ducks. But towards the end of December or 
the beginning of January, if the great pieces of 


and if the froſt laſt eight or ten days, they diſ- 
appear, and return not till the thaws in the 


| winds, but in ſmaller numbers *, their flocks 
being probably thinned by the loſſes ſuſtained 
during the winter +. Their ſocial inſtinct ſeems 

e 


i The difference is great between thoſe which arrive and thoſe 
" which retire; I have been able to make the compariſon in Brie 


number keeps up, and every year as many return.” M. Hebert. 
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northern countries, where they breed and ſpend 


the lakes and all the rivers of Siberia * and 
of the wild Ducks with that of the rooks, the crows, Ec. Of 


and that, becauſe they retire in flocks. They are never killed, 
« they have very few enemies, and they take the ſureſt precaution 


„„ temperament, which is adapted to cold; in the end, the earth | 
* might ſecm to be innumerable, is fixed; which proves, I think, 


than otler birds, and if they make only one annual hatch, as! 
e am well aſſured, their population cannot be immenſe. 


« Suppoſing the deſtruction during winter to reduce this again to 


:- 6 Hebert. 


Ducks and the divers, which abound in this diſtrict. /dem. 


to be impaired by the diminution of their nun. 
bers; and they no longer keep company with 
each other. I hey paſs diſperſed, fly in the 
night-time, lurk among the ruſhes during the 
day. They halt no longer in a place than: 
contrary wind conſtrains them. They ſeem dl. 
ready to join in pairs, and they haſten to the 


the ſummer. 5 
In that ſeaſon, they may be ſaid to cover al 


« theſe one would be tempted to think that more retire than arrive, 


« for their ſafety. Tae rigours of our winters cannot affect their 
« muſt be covered with them. Yet their multitude, though it 


ce that they are not, as uſually believed, favoured with a longer life 


I ſuppole that the wild Duck lays fifteen or ſixteen eggs, and 
« hatches them: allowing one half for accidents, addle eggs, &c. | | 
« would reckon the multiplication at eight young to each pair. | 


& an half, the ſpecies might till, we ſee, maintain its numbers. 
« More than the half are killed in Picardy, but very few in Brie 
« ard in Breſſe, where there are many pools. When I limit each 
« hitch to eight young, I make but a moderate allowance; the 
« marih buzzard deſtroys many, as I am certain; and the fox, it is 
« ſaid, concerts his meaſures ſo well as always to catch a feu.“ 


In the plain of Mangaſea, on the Jeniſea, there are inner. 
able flocks of geeſe and Ducks of different kinds. Gmelin,—The 4 
Barabin Tartars live on milk, fiſh, . . . game, and eſpecially the Z 
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Lapland“: they advance as far north even as 
Spitzbergen + and Greenland t, © Tn Lap- 
land,“ ſays M. Hœgſtroem, ce theſe birds ſeem 
« diſpoſed, if not to drive away the men, at leaſt 


40 to fill up their place: for as ſoon as the Lap- 
« landers go in the ſpring to the mountains, the 


« and when the Laplanders deſcend again in au- 
e tumn to inhabit the plain, theſe birds have 
« already retired.” Many other travellers give 


| * of May their neſts are in ſuch plenty, that the 
« deſert ſeems filled with them.” Yet ſome 


*] believe that there i is no country in the world which Gods 
more with Ducks, fans, divers, teals, &c. than Lapland. 
Regnard. 


its Vog. tom. i. p. 270. 


of 1751, the iſlands round the Daniih miſſion at Greenland were ſo 
covered with wild Ducks, that they were taken by the hand, hav- 
ing been driven to the coaſt. Crants. 


to cover almoſt the whole water ; they are ſeldom ditturbed by the 
towler, as the ſport is much more abundant 1 in the wood than on 
the water, Olars Magnus, 


« locks of wild Ducks fly to the weſtern ſea; 


the fame account &: © I do not believe,” fays 
Regnard, « that there is a country in the world 
« more abounding with Ducks, teals, and other 
water fowls, than Lapland. The rivers are 
all covered with them ; . . . and in the month 


pairs of theſe birds, which circumſtances have 


+ In the ſouth haven of Spitzbergen, there are many little 
iſlands, which have no other names than he birds iſlands, becauſe 
the eggs of Ducks and kirmews are gathered on them. AH, Ger, 


t When the winter, ſetting in earlier than uſual, ſurprizes them 
in theſe inhoſpitable ſhores, great numbers periſh. In the winter 


In the northern lakes, the Ducks are ſo numerous as to ſeem © 


ta: 1 prevented 


our marſhes. It is only on theſe Magee 
that obſervations could be made with regard tg 
the peculiarities in the amours of theſe birds, 


often found in the middle of heaths, at the diſtance of a quarter of 
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prevented from joining the bulk of the ſpeciet 
remain in our temperate counties, and breed i 


uſual 
eight 
yolk 
lay 


ONES 


and the attention they beſtow on rearing thei E 
young in the wild ſtate. | | oven 
After the firſt gentle a the end the. 
February, the males begin to court the females, ber 
and ſometimes fight with each other through che 
; rivalſhip. The pairing laſts about three Rock the 
The male ſeems diligent in ſeeking out a pro- ther 
per place for the depoſiting the fruits of their Feat. 
loves: he points it out to the female, who con- will 
ſents, and takes poſſeſſion. The ſpot is gene- 1 
rally a thick tuft of ruſhes, raiſed and inſulated the 
in the middle of the marſh. The female pierces WM acc: 
this tuft, deepens it, and moulds it into the (ſhape of; 
of a neſt, by preſſing down the ruſhes which in- of. 
cumber it. But though the wild Ducks, like a 
other water-fowls, viefer the vicinity of water WW luc 
for breeding *, yet ſome neſts are found pretty ne 
remote, among heaths, or in the cultivated fields WW ci! 
on the cocks of ſtraw gathered by the labourer, WM tt: 
or even in the foreſts on mutilated oaks, and ue 
in old forſaken neſts F. Each neſt contains qu 
» Ariſtotle, Ib. vi. T, I 10 

+ The wild Duck is very cunning ; ſhe does not always make 4 fat 


her neſt by the edge of water, nor even on the ground; they ate 


a league from the water: they have been known to lay in the = 
neſts of magpies ons crows, on very lofty trees. Salerne. 


vad 
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eichteen: their albumen is greeniſh, and their 


Jay more, and begin carlier, than the young 


ones. 


her neſt. She never deſcends upon them from 


bated on the eggs, the approach even of a man 
will not fluſh her. 


the eggs; only he keeps at a ſhort diſtance, and 


of food, and protects her from the importunities 


ſucceeding the mother deſcends from the neſt, 
and calls them to the water. Timorous or 


| and the reſt ſoon follow. When they have once 


ther + and the mother ꝓ take them in the bill, 


2 Belon. 
According to M. Hebert. 
q According to M, Lottinger, 


uſually from ten to fifteen eggs, and ſometimes 


rolk red *. It is remarked that the old Ducks 


Every time the female riſes from: her eggs, 
eren for a ſhort interval, ſhe covers them with 
the down that ſhe pulls from her body to clothe 
the wing, but alights an hundred paces beyond 


the ſpot, and walks to it warily, obſerving whe- 
ther any foes be nigh; but when once ſhe is 


The male ſeems to take no ſhare in covering : 
accompanies the female when ſhe goes in ſearch 
of other males. The incubation laſts thirty days : 
all the young are hatched in one day ; and on the 
chilly, they heſitate to enter, and ſome even re- 
tire; but the boldeſt plunges after its mother, 


quitred their neſt, they return no more, If it is 
ituated far from the water, or too elevated, the 


ES and 
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and tranſport them one after another &. In the 


evening, the mother gathers them together, and 


withdraws them among the reeds, where ſhe che. 


riſhes them under her wings during the night. 
All day they watch, on the ſurface of the water 
and on the grafly mead, for gnats, which are their 
firſt food. They are ſcen to dive, to ſwim, and | 


to make a thouſand evolutions on the water, 
with equal quickneſs and facility. 
Nature, while ſhe early invigorates the muſcles 


neceſſary for ſwimming, ſeems to neglect for ſome | 
time the formation, or at leaſt the growth of 
their wings: theſe continue near fix weeks ſhort | 
and miſhapen. The duckling has acquired half 
its ſize, is feathered under the belly and along | 
the back, befcre the quills of the wings begin 
to appear; and it can hardly attempt to fly till 
three months. In this ſtate it is called ha/lebran | 
in French, a name derived apparently from the | 
German halber-ente, or half-duck +; and as | 
theſe ha/lebrans are unable to fly, they afford an | 
eaſy and ſucceſsful ſport on the pools and 
marſhes that are ſtocked with them 1. Proba- 
= f bly 1 


„This was known to Belon. | 


vandus. 


2 © I ſhall here deſcribe what a gentleman of my acquaintance I 
e practiſed on 2 marſh, between Laon and Notre Dame de Lieſſe. 
The bottom of this marſh is vitrifiable ſand, which is never miry. 
« In the months of June and July, the water does not reach above i 
* the waiſt in the deepeſt parts, where grows a fort of low _ = 
7... op ROY not 


+ This appellation was given as early as the time of Alcro- | 
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bly theſe grown ducklings are the ſame which 

the Laplanders fell with ſticks on their lakes *. 
The lame ſpecies of wild Ducks which viſit 
us in winter, and inhabit the northern regions of 
our continent in ſummer, occurs in the corre- 
ſponding regions of the new world +; their mi- 
grations, 


« This gentleman, clothed with a ſimple linen veſt, went into this 
« marſh, accompanied with his game-keeper and a domeſtic ſervant : 
« he had cauied the reeds to be cut into very long ſtrips, ſeven or 


« kept along theſe openings, while his people were beating the 
« marſh; and when they honted on ſome troops of ha/lebrans, 
« they gave him notice. 'The "ball ebrans are not able to fly until the 
« 15th of Auguſt; ; they fled ſwimming, and the people purſued, kill- 
ing ſome in their progreſs ; the reſt were forced to crols the alleys 


« killed taem at his eaſe: thoſe which eſcaped were made to re-paſs, 
„ uad anotker diſcharge was made, always profitable; the more ſo, 
« a5 theſe halleb-ans or young ducks are excellent eating.“ Extract 
ef the Memoir communicated by M. Heoert, 

The ule of ſticks for hunting with is unknown in our tem pe ate 
* climates here (in Lapland) in the extraordinary abundance ofgame, 
« they uſe indifferently ſticks or whips. The birds which we took 
in greateſt numbers were Ducks and divers, and we admired the 


gradually, and when, being ſufficiently near, they {aw them ſwim- 
«mug in the communication between two pools, they threw a ſtick 
at them, which cruſhed their head againſt the bottom or the ſtones, 


down ſeveral by the ſtroke of a whip.” Regnard. 

+ At Louiſiana the wild Ducks are larger, more delicate, and 
better taſted, than thoſe of France, but in other reſpects entirely ſi- 
milar; they are ſo numerous, that we may reckon a thouſand for 
one of ours. Dpa received this year from Louiſiana many 


14 


« not cloſe, yet affording a proper retreat to the young 2823 


« eight feet wide, like alleys 1 in a foreſt, or trenches in a marſh. He 


made in the reeds; it was in this paſſage that the expert fowler 


« dexterity of our Laplanders in killing them: they followed them 
„with their ſticks, without ſeeming to notice them; they approached 


„with a promptneſs that our fight could ſcarce follow: if the 
* Ducxs took flight before they were approached, they brought 
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grations, and their autumnal and vernal pa. 


ſeem to obſerve the ſame order, and rc 
formed in the ſame time *: nor need we y 


that birds which prefer the arctic tracts, 
which poſſeſs vigour of wing, ſhould tranſpy 1 

themſelves from the boreal parts of the one con- 

tinent into the other. But we ſuſpect that the 
Ducks ſeen by navigators, and found in many of 


the iſlands in the South Sea Þ+, are not of the 


birds amilar to ſpecies of the ſame genus, which occur in France 
and in the various parts of Europe, and par ticularly a Duck exact 


like our wild Duck ; it had no difference in the plumage, and only 


ſeemed to be rather larger. The inhabitants have themſelves bei- 
ceived ſuch a rofetiblinee betwe en this Duck and that of Europe, 


as to have named it the F rench Duck, Dr, Mauduit.— Wega. 


#auhtli, or Moon Duck, is a ſort of Duck like the domeſtic or e, and 


variegated wich the ſame colours; it lives on the Mexican lake, 


Fernandez, —The Canadian Ducks re like thoſe which we have in 


France. Leclerc. 


* About the end of April, the Ducks arrive in abundance at | 
Hudſon's Bay. Hi. Gen. des Voy. tom. xiv. p.'657.—In the very | 


ſhort and ole: days of December, at Hudſon's Bay, one kills 
as many partridges as one chooſes: towards the end of April, geeſe, 


buſtards, Ducks, and many other birds, arrive, and ſtay about two | 
+ months. Lade. | 


+ Ducks on the coaſt of Diemen' $ lad, in the 43d . of | 


latitude. Cool. - Wild Ducks at Cape Forward, in Magellan's 


Strait. Wallis. In the bay of Cape Holland, in the ſame Strait. 
dem. — In great plenty at Port Egmont. Byron. —At Tanna, a poo! 1 
contained multitudes of rails and wild Ducks. Cook, —In croſſing 

a rivulet on our way (at Otahcite), we ſaw ſome Ducks; as ſoon 


as they got to the other fide, Mr. Banks fired upon them, and killed 
three at one ſhot: this incident ſpread terror among the Indians, 


1dem,—We killed (at Famine Bay, in Magellan's Strait) a great 
number of birds of different kinds, and particularly geeſe, Ducks, 
teals, &c. Wallis. Two great freſn- water lakes (at Tinian} pre- N 
ſented a multitude of Ducks and teals, and many whiſtlers, aun 1 
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| common kind; and we apprehend that they 
belong rather to ſome of the ſpecies hereafter to 
be teſcribed, and which are indeed peculiar to 
noſe climates : at leaſt, we ſhould preſume that 
ſuch is the caſe, till we know more particularly 
the ſpecies of theſe Ducks which occur in the 
ſouthern Archipelago. We are certain that 
thoſe which, at St. Domingo, have the name of 
wild Ducks, are different from ours &; and from 


rid zone +, we are perſuaded that the ſpecies of 


the tame fort has been introduced 4. But wh at- 


wild Ducks of Cayenne are the ſame with thoſe known in Europe by 

the name of Barbary Ducks or Muſcovy Ducks. M. Bajou. 

+ « There are in this country (on the coaſt of Guinea) two forts 

« of wild Ducks; during the time that I was there I ſaw only two 
« of the firſt ſpecies .. . They differed not in ſize or in figure from 


+ that, if they had been offered to ſale alive, I would not have ſcru- 
* pled to have given an hundred franks or more . .. It is about four 


„killed by ſome of our people, and which had the ſame figure 
with the preceding; its legs and its bill yellow, and its body half 


green half gray, ſo mat 2 it was far from bent ſo handſome.” 
Boſinan. 


it Java); they found theſe to be like thoſe in Holland, except that 


large as thoſe of our fineſt hens. Hi. Gen, des Fey. tom. vill. 


0.129 
„ "of /* 
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ſme hints, with regard to the birds of the tor- 


our wild Duck has not penetrated there, unleſs 


„What are called cu Ducks in St. Domingo differ widely rom 
the true wild Duck of Europe in bulk in plumage, and in taſte; nor 
is the teal the ſame with that of Europe. Chevalier Deſbayes.— The 


other Ducks, but their colour was of a very beautiful green, with | 
« the bill and legs of a fine red; their colour was ſo rich and fine, 


months ſince J ſaw one of the ſecond kind, which had alſo been 


Tame Ducks were not known on the coat of G M 
within theie few years.” Bo/man,—The Dutch were conducted to 
che apartment of the Ducks (in the palace of the king of Tubaon, 


ily were ſomewhat bigger, and moſtly white; their eggs are twice 
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regions, they ſeem not ſubject to thoſe mier. 


that of our Duck +; and not only has it become 
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plumage and its fleſh, and from the facility of 
raifing it, has grown one of the moſt uſeful 
fowls, and one the moſt diffuſed in the new | 
world. 


rous and proſperous flocks, they require, like the 
open banks and turfy ſtrands afford them room 
to feed, reſt, and play. 
often ſeen confined and kept dry within the 
mcloſure of a court- yard; but this mode of | 
rally pine and degenerate in that ſtate of capti- 
lay their eggs; they are fiut up every evening, and let out every 


is immenſe : theie birds me to ſeek their food here in the months 


the covn ry, Which is low and marſhy, Dampier. 
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ever be the ſpecies which inhabit theſe ſouthern 


tions, which, in our climates, reſult from the 
viciſſitude of the ſeaſons *. - 


In all countries, men have been ſolicitous t 
domeſticate, to appropriate a ſpecies ſo uſefal a; 


common, but foreign kinds, originally equally 
wild, have been multiplied, and have produced 
new tame breeds. For example, that of the | 
Muſcovy Duck, from the double profit of its 


To rear Ducks with profit, and form nume- 
geeſe, a place near water, and where ſpacious | 


Not but Ducks are } 
life is not congenial to their nature; they gene- 


„At Tonquin, ſmall houſ-s are built for the Ducks, where they 
morning.. . The nnmber oc wild Ducks, of water hens, and of teals, 


of May, of June, and July, and then they fly only in pairs; but 
from October co Mc. you will ſee great flocks together that cover 


F Belon. Sk : 
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vity; their feathers rumple and rot; their feet 
are hurt on the gravel ; their bill ſhivers with 
frequent rubbing, all is ſpoiled and injured, be- 


cue all is conſtrained; and Ducks thus raiſed 


can neither yield ſo good a down, nor propagate 


ſo {irong a race as thoie which enjoy a part of 
| their native liberty, and live in their proper ele- 


went. It the piace does not naturally afford any 
curr at or ſheet of water, a pond ought to be 
dug, in which the ducks may dabble, ſwim, 


wilh: and dive, exerciſes abſolutely neceſſary 
| to their vigour, and even their health. The an- 
cients, who beſtowed more attention than we on 
the intereſting objects of rural economy, and of 


a country lite, thoſe Romans, who with the ſame 
hands held the plough * and bore the laurels of 


victory, have on this head, as on many others, 


left us uſeful inſtructions. 


Columella + and Varro dwell with compla- 


cency on the ſubject, and deſcribe at full length 


the diſpoſition of a yard proper for Ducks. It 
contains a pond with a ſmail iſland ; the water 


branches in rills over the turf; N intermix 
their ſnade: and the whole is laid out in ſo art- 
ful and pictureſque a manner, that it might form 
an ornament to the fineſt country-houſe Tx. 


The 


8 Contiba terra vomere laureato 3 triumphali Aratore. Plin. 
+ Rei Ruſtic, /ib. viii. 15. 


t © In the middle a pool 18 dug - .. . Whoſe brink ſlopes MY 
into the water .. . in the centre riſes an iſlet planted with 
( various aquatic ſarubbery, which may aan ſhady retreats for 
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taining a commodious apartment that may invite 


days, and has ten, twelve, or fifteen eggs; ſhe will 


— 
1 5 SY tn bo 
* — 
— —— 
— — 


ufually appropriates two or three females, which 
he leads, protects, and fecundates. When the 
Drake is unprovided with cheſe miſteelſes his 


S tively contend in ſwimming . . . The banks are clothed with I] 
« herbage . . In the Narren walls are cut holes for the 


be diluted .. In the month of March, ftraws and ſprigs ſhould 


_ « yered with nets, to prevent the tame hirds from elcaping, or ve 


The water muſt not be infeſted with leeches, 
fin theſe would fix on the feet of the duckling, 
and occaſion their death. To rid the pool «x 
fuch pernicious inhabitants, tench or other fit 
are thrown in to feed on them *. In all ſitus. 
tions, whether on the banks of a ſtream or on 
the margin of ftagnant water, baſkets muſt he | 
placed at intervals with covered tops, and con- 


thefe birds to neſtle. The female lays every two 


even produce thirty or forty, if ſhe be abundantly | 
fed, and the eggs repeatedly removed. She is of 
an ardent nature, and the male is jealous. He | 


ies the birds . . Around, the water ſpreads without interruption, 
« that the Ducks may freely play in the warm ſun, and ſpor- 


« birds r in, and theſe are ſcreened with buſhes of box and |} 
«< myrtl> . . . Adjacent, a continued pipe is ſunk along the ground, | 
TW which their food, mixed with water, is every day con- 
= veyed to them ; for this kind of birds require their aliments to 


- 2 ſtrewed in the aviary, with which they may build their neſts 

and he who wiſhes to form a Te/errophium of birds, may ga- 
1 we the eggs about marſhes, and ſet them under coop-hens; for 
« the young being thus hatched and educated, will loſe their wild 1 
nature.. but having laid on a lattice- work, let the aviary be co-—- 


w eagles and hawks from annoying them.“ 
»»Tiburtius, in the Memoirs of Stockholm. 


luſt 
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Jul often takes a wrong direction *; nor is the 
Nuck more reſerved in admitting the careſſes of 


[ſtrangers . 
The time of incubation is above four weeks I; 


and that time is the fame if a hen fit on the eggs. 


their proper mother : when ſhe firſt leads them 
o the brink of water, they fondly recognize their 
nent, and obey the impulſe of nature, regard- 

the earneſt and reiterated calls of their 


on the bank |]. 


A Drake of my court having loſt his Ducks, took a liking to 


thing, M. de Ruerboent. 


+ I ſaw, two years in ſucceſſion, a Duck pair with a weldrake, 
and produce hybrids. M. Baillon. 


hens, by means of artificial heat, according to the following notice 
of Francis Camel: Anas Domeſtica ytic Luzonienſibus, cujus ova Sine 
calere favent & excludunt. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 285, 

Super omnia eſt admiratio anatum ovis ſubditis gallinæ, alque e- 
clit; primo non pland ag noſcentis fartum, mox incertos incubitus ſolli- 
Cite COnvocantis ; poſtremo lamenta circa Aagnum. mergentibus /e pullis, 
naturg duce. Plin. lib, X. 55 | 5 | 

\ Grat1ſima eſea terreſtris leguminis, panicum & tlio; nec non & 
berdeum ; * ſed ubi copia eſt, etiam glans ac vinacea præbeantur. Agua- 
lilibus etiam cibis, ft ft fit facultas, datur cammarus, & rivalis alecula, 


vel < ! que ſunt incrementi parwi Auwviorum animalia. Columella, De 
Re Ruſtica, lib, Vill, I 35 


The hen is no leſs tender to the ducklings than 


zutle, Who remains diſconſolate and tormented | 


Ducklings are firſt fed with. the ſeeds of ad 
le or panic, and a little barley may ſoon be 
added d. Their natural voracity diſplays itſelf 


the hens; he tod ſeveral, of which I was witneſs ; thoſe which he had 
trod could not lay, and it was neceſlary to perform a ſort of Cæſarean 
operation to extract the eggs, which were ſet to hatch : but whether 
from want of care, or from want of fecundation, they produced n no- 


It appears that the Chineſe hatch Duck eggs, like thoſe of 


| almoſt 


their tail out of the water; they ſupport them. 
fſelves in this forced attitude more than half a 


emerald green, and his wing decorated with a 
brilliant ſpangle. On the middle of the neck 


brown of the breaſt, and the colours on other 
parts of the body, are diſpoſed in pleaſing gra- 

dations, and upon the whole form a beautiful 
plumage. 
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almoſt at their birth; young or eld thiy ate are ne. 
ver ſated; they ſwallow whatever they mee 
with *, whatever is offered; they crop graz, 2s 
ther ſheds; gobble inſects, and catch ſmall fg, 
their body plunged perpendicularly, and only 


minute, by continually ſtriking with their feet, and 
They acquire in fix months their full fe, “I 
and all their colours. The Drake is diſtin. ſays 
60 fu 


guiſhed by a ſmall curl of feathers that riſes on 
the rump : his head, too, is gloſſed with a rich 


there is a white half collar; the fine purple 


Yet we muſt obſerve, Ha theſs choter co. br 
Tours never ſhew all their vivacity but in the 1 
males of the wild kind: they are always duller of 
and more indiſtin& in the tame Ducks, as the kn 
ſhape is alſo heavier and leſs elegant; fo that an Wi ic 
eye a little accuſtomed may diſtinguiſh between br 
them. In that kind of fowling where tame Ducks WW © 
ſearch the wild ones, and bring them within am i 
of the fowler, it is cuſtomary to pay theDucker i 
2. price agreed on for each tame Han Killed by } | 


* Aida 


* Aldrovandus and Belon. 
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miſtake. But the experienced fowler ſeldom errs, 
though the tame Ducks are choſen of the ſame 
colour with the wild ones: for not only are the 
nts more vivid in theſe, but their feathers are 
ſnoother and cloſer, their neck ſlenderer, their 
head finer, the lineaments more delicately traced, 
and all their motions diſplay the eaſe, ſtrength, 
and dignity, which freedom inſpires. © When 
4 viewed this picture from my ſentry-box,” 
ys M. Hebert, ingeniouſſy, © I fancied a ſkil- 
« ful painter had delineated the wild Ducks, 
« while the tame Ducks ſeemed the production 
| « of his ſcholars.” The young ones hatched 
in the houſe from wild Ducks' eggs, before they 
diſcover their fine colours, are already diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſtature and their elegance 3 
Irm. Nay, the difference is much more per- 
ceptible when the wild Duck is brought to our = 
table: its ſtomach is always rounded, whilſt it = 
forms a ſenſible angle in the tame Duck, which = 
laſt is ſurcharged with fat, while the —_— | 
of the former is delicate and juicy. Purveyors = 
know them eafily by the legs, of which the 
| ſcales are finer, equal, and gloſſy ; by the mem- 
branes, which are thinner ; by the nails, which 
| are ſharper and more ſhining; and by the thighs, 
| Which are more ſlender than in the tame Duck. ” * 
The male, in all the water-fowl with a broad. ; " J 
bill and palmated feet, is always larger than the „ 
female *; contrary to what obtains among tage ll 


Q Felon had before onde this obſervation — Bp | i 
birds 1 
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gray *; and this difference, which is very 
ſtant in the wild kinds, remains impreſſed on the 

tame breeds, as far at leaſt as the variations and 
alterations of colour, occafioned by croſſing the 


% huted to the Ducks. 


« out trouble; it is only neceſſary to drive away the ravenous birds, 


* a diſtance to buy them: a certain number are always preſerved | 


birds of prey. In the Ducks and teals allo, the 
males are robed with the richeſt colours, whit 
the females are only of an uniform brown * 


In 
Duck: 
ton. 
dilute! 
chang 
black 

foreig 
anoth 


In bas 


COn- 


wild and the tame, have permitted +. 


* Edwards makes this obſervation. | | & hab1 
+ It has been remarked, that in flocks of wild Ducks, there are « thro 
ſome different from the reſt, and which reſemble the tame ones in « | 
the ſhape of their body and the colours of their plumage: this bal. ber. 


tard breed proceed from thoſe which the inhabitants near marſhes « Pal 
raiſe every year in great numbers, and of which they always leave « Able 


a certain proportion on the marſhes ; their method of rearing them « ' 
is equally ſimple and curious. ee 


The females,” ſays M. Baillon, are ſet to hatch in the houſes; the 
every place agrees with them, for they are much attached to their « | 
« eggs; they are allowed twenty-five a-piece: ſome eggs are alſo | « of 
« hatched by turkies and hens, and the young immediately diſtri- « ev 


| « no 
On the morning after the birth, each inhabitant marks his own; | « ww] 
“ one cuts the firſt nail of the right foot, another, the ſecond, ano- « of 


« ther bores a hole in ſuch a part of the ſkin of the foot, &c. Every | & 
« perſon retains his mark; it is perpetuated in his family, and known « Cc 
« by the whole village, | : 3 0 

« As ſoon as the ducklings are marked, they are carried with | « U 
« their mothers to the marſh ; there they rear themſelves, and with- | | « 0 


« particularly the buzzards, which deſtroy many. There are per- Wl ©: 
«« ſons who thus put ſeven or eight hundred in the water every | 
Cc year. | | | 1 . 5 I 

At the end of May and later, the inhabitants aſſemble to take 
« them again with nets ; each knows his own ; poulterers come from 


e in the marſh, both to ſerve in winter as a call to the wild ones, 


« and to multiply the ſpecies in the ſpring following; each perſon 
5 = c habituates 


In fact, like all the other tame birds, the 


ton. The colours of their plumage have been 
ſhluted, and ſometimes even entirely effaced or 


2 ( 


black or mixed; others have aſſumed ornaments 
foreign to the ſpecies ; ſuch as the creſted breed; 


CD 


Ihas its bill twiſted and bent *. In ſome, the 


„habituates them to return to his houſe; they are attracted by 
« throwing barley to them, of which they are very fond. 
„Many of theſe deſert during the ains of October and Novem- 


« able both by their form and by their plumage . . . 
« neck thicker than the wild ones, but ſlenderer than the tame; 


have frequently ſeen Ducks perfectly white paſs with flocks 


« ever impoſſible but this bird may aſſume the white colour in the 
| « of time ., but it departs every year at the beginning of autumn, 


more ſevere the winter, the more numerous are their migrations, 


* One among 2 thouſand. 


It is poſſible that this colo may be the effect of degeneration, 
« as in other animals ; for I have ſeen ſeveral white Ducks that 


ere extremely white, and their eyes red.” 
* Anas Adunca. Linn. and Gmel _ 
Anas Reftro Incurvo, Brill. Q 
7 he Hook: billed Duck, Ray, Will. and Alb. 


-FUL., IX; a ; conſti- 


Ducks have undergone the effects of domeſtica- 


changed. Some are more or leſs white, brown, 


another, ſtill more deformed by domeſtication, 


« ber, and mix with the wild ones which arrive at this ſeaſon; they 
« pair, and this union produces the baſtards, which are diſtinguiſh- 


« Theſe baſtards have uſually their bill longer, their head and - 
« they are uſually ſtouter, as 1t happens when breeds are croſſed... : 
« of wild ones; theſe are probably the deſerters . . . It is not how- 


« north; yet I doubt this, becauſe it is migratory : it might turn 
« white during the winter, if it remain always, or for a great length 


* and advancing into the temperate regions, in proportion as the 
cold 15 felt, it flies from the cauſe which whitens other birds: the 


« We ſaw white Ducks in 1755 and 177 5, but they were only as 


* were impotent: the white females, more common than the males, 
| © are commonly ſmaller, weaker, and ſometimes leſs prolific than 
* the reſt, I have had two barren Ducks in my court · yard, which 
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conſtitution is altered, and betrays all the mah 
of degeneracy ; they are feeble, indolent, incline 
to exceſſive fat, and the young delicate anddificyl 
to raiſe, Friſch, who makes this obſervation 
ſays alſo, that the white Ducks are conſtantly 
ſmaller and weaker than the other forts, He 
adds, that when the br eed is croſſed between in- 
dividuals of different colours, the young generally 
reſemble the father in the tints of the head] 
back, and tail; which happens alſo in the mix 
ture of a foreign Drake with the common Duck! 
With reſpect to Belon's opinion, that the wild 
kind contains a greater and a ſmaller breed, | 
can find no proof of it; and moſt probably he wa 
led into that notion by the compariſon of indie 
viduals of different ages. | 
Net but the wild kind exhibits ſome varieties 
: rariely accidental, or derived perhaps from thei 
intercourſe on the pools with the tame fort. in 
fact, Friſch obſerves, that both intermingle and 
| pair; M. Hebert remarks, that he often found 
in the fame flock of Ducks reared near greal 
_ pools ſome young which reſemble the wild, harg 
a favage, independent inſtinct, and fly away uf 
the autumn *. But what the wild Drake her 
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ce In the: laſt place, I remarked two of this ſort in my court 
ce yard, fed with others of the ſame age: I told the ſervants, an 
be gave orders that they ſhould clip the wings; they neglected 
« do this, and on a fine day they diſappeared, after reſiding tag 
«© months in this little court, where they wanted nothing, and whe 
« they could ſee neither the fields nor the horizon.“ Sequel 7 L 
notes communicated by M. Baillon. 1 
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perates with the tame Duck, the tame Drake 
hay operate with the wild Duck, ſuppoſing that 
pmetimes ſhe yields to his ſolicitation: and 
nce might reſult thoſe differences in bulk * 

d in colours T, which has been noticed be- 
wen ſome of the wild kind 4. 

All of them, wild as well as tame, are ſubjes 
o an almoſt ſudden moulting, in which their 
feat feachers drop in a few days, and often in a 
ngic night d: indeed all birds with flat bills 
nd palmated feet ſeem ſubject to a quick thed- 


males 


* Salerne and Ray. 


ahead of it all the lower part of the neck, and the crelcent on 
de brealt, of a fine gray. 


15 
3 really was a Duck. © It was white,“ he ſays, “ and as 
widdle-ſized gooſe,” 

According to M. Baillon. 


| © have often obſerved with alonithmient, ſheldrakes, brents, 


angle night, of all the feathers of their wings.” Sequel of the notes 


Mulcovy Ducks loſe entirely all their fęathers; they are obliged to 
main in the water and among the mangroves, where they run 
m of! being devoured by fervent, alligators, quachis, and other 
Frenuuz animals, The Indians go to hunt them at this time in 


ing of their plumage 1 This Happens = es Bp 


+ The wild black Duck in 7 Nich e ourſelves ſaw, on the 
vol of Armainvilliers, of which all the Ducks have the livery of 
te wild ones, two varieties, the one called red, whoſe flanks are of 
fro brown bay; the other was a male, which had not the collar, 


M. Salerne ſpeaks of a wild Duck entirely white, killed in : 
de; but the bulk which he attributes to it, makes it doubtful _ 


ute as ow, but what was moſt ſtriking, it was as lar ge as a 


aud whiſtlers, rid themſelves in two or three days, or even in a 


maicated by M. Baillon.— In the ſummer ſeaſon, the Indian or 


Ke place; here they know that « they are numerous; they return | 
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conſtitution is altered, and betrays all the mark; 
of degeneracy ; they are feeble, indolent, inelinel 
to exceſſive fat, and the young delicate and difficult 
to raiſe. Friſch, who makes this obſervation, 


notes communicated by M. Baillon, 


oper 
may c 
ſomet 
hence 
and 1 
tween 


ſays alſo, that the white Ducks are conſtantly 
ſmaller and weaker than the other forts. He 


adds, that when the breed is croſſed between in. All 
dividuals of different colours, the young generally v an 
reſemble the father in the tints of the head, gteat 
back, and tail; which happens alſo in the mix- hal 
ture of a foreign Drake with the common Duck, Mud p 
With reſpect to Bclon's opinion, that the wild ing 
kind contains a greater and a ſmaller breed, [ 
can find no proof of it ; and moſt probably he was 1 
led into that notion by the 8 of indi- ; te 
viduals of ditterent ages. MT :co! of 
Not but the wild kind exhibits ſome varieties, ua 
merely accidental, or derived perhaps from their! "003 
_ intercourſe on the pools with the tame fort. In ebe 
fact, Friſch obſerves, that both intermingle andl 45 
Pair; M. Hebert remarks, that he often founder 
in the ſame flock of Ducks reared near great 
pools ſome young which reſemble the wild, havel Eh 
a ſavage, independent inſtinct, and fly away in | « 
the autumn *. But what the wild Drake heref 3 
* ce In the- lat place, I remarked. two of this ore in my cout WM ni 
3 * yard, fed with others of the ſame age: I told the ſervants, 4 Muſcoy 
e gave orders that they ſhould clip the wings; they neglected 1 "gb 
« do this, and on a fine day they diſappeared, after refiding ol ap 
« months in this little court, where they wanted nothing, and fer arenoy 
« they could ſee neither the fields nor the horizon,” Sequel of 1% | dee pac 
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operates with the tame Duck, the tame Drake 
may operate with the wild Duck, ſuppoſing that 
ſometimes ſhe yields to his ſolicitation: and 
hence might reſult thoſe differences in bulk * 
and in colours , which has been noticed be- 
:ween ſome of the wild kind 4. 1 

All of them, wild as well as tame, are ſubject 
0 an almoſt ſudden moulting, in which their 
. feathers drop in a few days, and often in a 
ingle night §: indeed all birds with flat bills 
* palmated feet ſeem ſubject to a quick ſhed- 
ling of their plumage ||. This happens to the 
ES 85 males 


* Salerne and ſtay: 

+ The avild tlack Duck in Friſch. We ourſelves 4 on the 
doch of Armainvilliers, of which all the Ducks have the livery of 
the wild ones, two varieties, the one called red, whoſe flanks are of 
fte brown bay; the other was a male, which had not the collar, 
bit inſtead of it all the lower * of the neck, and the creſcent on 
he breaſt, of a fine gray. 

M. Salerne ſpeaks of a wild Duck entirely white, killed in 
"ep but the bulk which he attributes to it, makes it doubtful 
Kicther it really was a Duck. It was white,“ he ſays, „ and as 
"white as now, but what was s moſt e, it was as kur ge as a 
*middle-fized gooſe.” 

According to M. Baillon. 
] have often obſerved with aſtoniſhment, ſheldrakes, has: 
wand whiſtlers, rid themſelves in two or three day $,,Or even in a 
enge night, of all the feathers of their wings.” Seguel of the notes 
x annaaicated by M. Baillon, In the ſummer ſeaſon, the-Indian or 


; Mulcovy Ducks loſe entirely all their fzatners; they are obliged to 
off tema in the water and among the mangroves, where they run 
on © ik of being devoured by ſerpents, alligators, quachis, and other 
om" animals. The Indians go to hunt them at this time in 


| 1 lie places where they KNOW that My are numerous; they return 
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males after pairing, and to the females after 


es 

hatching ; it appears to be occafioned by the * 

waſte of ſtrength in the amours, and in the hau. the 

ing and incubation. © I have often obſerved at .;..; 

„the time of moulting,” fays M. Ballon unde 

that they were reſtleſs for ſome days previous, edo. 

* and ſeemed to be tormented with great itch- ent 

ings. They concealed themſelves to caſt their of D 

4e PR OE! Next day and the following ones avi. 

te theſe birds were diſpirited and baſhful : 07] de 

* ſeemed conſcious of their feebleneſs, dared ;.,1, 

not to ſpread their wings, and when purſued ph 

they ſeemed to have forgotten the uſe of them] IF 

« This time of dejection laſted thirty days fod char 

the Ducks, and forty for the barnacles andl hure, 

cc geeſe. Their cheerfulneſs was reſtored wih e 
» their feathers, and then they bathed much BY: 
« and began to flutter. More than once I loſf tis 

them No not having noticed the time helf nd 

60 they eſſayed to fly: they diſappeared during men 

« the night: J heard them attempting the ol A 

* ment halbie, but I avoided appearing, becaule ſpec 
« they would all have taken flight.” MW ©: 

The interior organization of the Ducks nf 


geeſe exhibits ſome peculiarities. The rachel 
 grteria, before it divides to enter the Mags ding 


0 1 
1 3 


with their canoes loaded with theſe Ducks: I found five or fix in ; | 
creek which had no feathers in their wings; I killed one, 92 1 re 
"eſcaped among the mangroves. Memoir ſent from Cayenne, 9 


ud | 


de a — ting” s phyſician in twat colony. 


tes into a ſort of bony and cartilaginous veſſel, 
which is properly a ſecond /arynx, placed below 
the trachea *, and which ſerves perhaps as an 
ar-magazine while the bird dives ＋, and gives 
undoubtedly to its voice that loud and raucous 
reſonance which characterizes its cry. The an- 


cients had a particular word to denote the voice 
of Ducks 2; and the ſilent, reſerved Pythagoras 
adviſed that they ſhould be kept remote from 


the habitation of his ſage, who was to be ab- 
frbed in meditation F. But every man, philo- 


ſpher or not, who is fond of the country, muſt 
be pleaſed with what conſtitutes its greateſt 


charm, that 1s, the motion, life, and noiſe of na- 


ture, the ſinging of birds, the cries of fowls, 
raried by the frequent and loud Zanktan of 


Ducks ; it chears and animates the rural abode ; 


t is the clarion and trumpet among the flutes 
and hautbois; it 1s the muſic of the ruſtic regi- 


ment. 
And it is the . as in a well-known 


ſecies, that are the moſt noiſy and the moſt lo- 
quacious : their voice is higher, ſtronger, more 


luſceptible of inflexions than that of the male, 
which is monotonous and always hoarſe. It 


* Hiſt, de Acad. tom. 11, p. 1 —Mem. 1700, 1. 496, 
+ Willughby and Aldrovandus. 

Anates tetrinire. Ant. Philomel. 

Geſner. 
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has been remarked, that the female does 0 
ſcrape the ground like the hen, yet ſcrapes in 
ſha'low water to * bare the roots, or difentangk 
inſets or ſhell-fiſh. 
Both ſexes have two long ceca. The male or- 
gan of generation is twiſted into a ſpiral form. 
The bill of the Duck, like that of the ſwan, 
and of the ſeveral kinds of geeſe, is broad, thick, 
inlented at the edges, clothed within with a fort 
of fleſhy palate, filled with a thick tongue, and 
terminated at its point by a horny nail, of a 2 
harder ſubſtance than the reſt of the. bill. The | 
tail in all theſe birds is very thort, the legs placed 1 
much back, and almoſt concealed in the abdo- | 
men. From this poſition of the legs, proceeds 
the difficulty of walking and of kitping their 
0 rium on land, which occaſions aukward | 
motions, a tottering ſtep, a heavy air Which 
paſſes for ſtupidity, whereas this facility of their | 
evolutions in the water evinces the force, the | 
1 and even the ſubtlety of their in- | 
ſtinct Te 1 
The 


* In certain moments it is pretty long and pendulous, which 
has led country people to think that the bird, having ſwallowed an 
adder, this hangs out at the anus.—Sece Friſch. 1 

+ * We had a very tame ferret, which, for its gentleneſs, was 3 
« carcſſed by all our ladies; it was moſt of its time on their knees. 
One day when we were in the ſaloon, a ſervant entered, bolding 
in his hand a tame Duck, which he let looſe on the floor; the I 


50 ferret imme ian darted after the Duck, w hich no ſooner * 7 
of ein ed 


The - fleſh of the Duck is ſaid to be heating 
and of difficult digeſtion *; yet it ſs much uſed, 
and the fleſh of the wild Nook: is {ner and bet- 
ter taſted than that of the tame. The ancients 
knew this as well as we do, ior Apicius gives no 


the gluttons of the 1 
T he fat of the Duck is uled in topical reme- 


« him, and ſought to bite his neck and head; in an inſtant the 
„Duck ſtretched out his body, and feigned death; the ferret then 
« ſmelled the bird from the head to the feet, and perceiving no ſigns 
« of life, it left the body, and returned to us: the Duck now ſee- 
« ing his enemy retire, roſe gently on his toes, ſeeking to get upon 
7 bls feet; but the ferret, ſurprized at this reſurrection, ran and 
« threw him down, and did the fame a third time. Several days in 
« ſucc-fion we amuſed ourſelves by repeating this little ſpectacle; 
« | cannot ſufficiently expreſs the ſort of intelligence perceived in 


« his neck on the floor, and had got rid of the ferret, than he began 
to trail his head in ſuch manner as to be able to examine the pro- 
« ceedings of his enemy; then he raiſed his head gently and repeat= 
« edlu, took to his feet and fled Iwiftly ; the ferzet returned to the 


a {eter written from Coulomiers, by MH. Huter t@ M. YTebert, 

+ Cd de ipſa & calefecit me: dedi calefato, & incaluit am- 
tlius; & rurſus refrigerato, W& calefecit denuo. Serapio, apud Aldroy, 
Caro multi alimenti; auget ſperma & libidinem excitat. Wil 
_ l:ghby.,—Salerne, after ſaying “its fleſh is little eſteemed at cur 
„tables,“ ſays, two lines after,“ its Reſh 1 is accounted better than 
„that of the e 


„„ 555 


|: than four different ways of ſeaſoning it. Our 
modern Apiciuſes have not degenerated, and a 
— of Amiens Ducks is 4 diſh familiar to all 


dies; and its blood: is ſaid to counteract poi- 


1 ved it, than he ſquarted his whole length; the ſerret fell upon 


« the conduct of the Duck; ſcarcely had he extended his head and 


charge, and the Duck played again the fame trick.” Fx a of 
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the fluvziatiles 2, or thoſe which frequent the ri- 


becomes detective in the application; nor are 


A their bills broader, eſpecially the upper mandible, and more 
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ſon, even that of the viper *: this blood was the 
baſis of the famous antidote of Mithridates + 
It was indeed believed that the Ducks in Pon. 
tus feeding on all the poiſonous plants which 
that country produces, their blood muſt have 
the virtue of countervailing the diſmal effect; 


of venom. We ſhall obſerve by the way, that 


the denomination Anas Ponticus of the ancients 
refers to no particular ſpecies, as ſome natura- 
liſts have ſuppoſed, but the common ſpecies of 
wild Duck which frequented the borders of the 
Pontus Euxinus, as well as other ſhores. 
Naturaliſts have endeavoured to introduce or- 


der, and eſtabliſn ſome general and particular di- 
viſions in the great family of Ducks. Wil- 
lughby diſtributes their numerous ſpecies into 


the marine, or thoſe which inhabit the ſea, and 


vers and freſh waters. But as moſt of theſe 


ſoecies live by turns both on falt and freſh wa- 
ter, and paſs indifferently from the one to the 


other, the divifion of this author is inexact, and 


* Galen. 
+ Belon. 


t « Ducks are either marine or fluviatile . - « the marine have 


turned up; the tail ſomewhat long, not ſharp, the hind-toe broad, 
« or enlarged with a membrane: in the flaviatile, the bill is 


„„ ſharper and narrower; the tail ſharp; the hind-toe ſmall.” 2 
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the characters which he gives ſufficiently con- 
tant, We ſhall therefore arrange them ac- 
cording to the order of their bulk, dividing 
them firſt into the Ducts and Teoals.; the former 
comprehending all the ſpecies of Ducks which 
equal or ſurpaſs the common fort, the latter in- 


cluding all the ſmall ſpecies, whoſe bulk « ex- 
ceeds not that of the ny teal. 


[A] Specific character of the Mallard or Wild Duck, Anas 


B:/chas : © It is cinereous the middle feathers of the tail (in the 


male) curled back; its bill ſtraight; its collar white.” Specific 


character of the Tame Duck, os Domeftica : « Tt is vaniegated ; 


the middle feathers of the tail (in the male) curled back; its 
« bill traight.” The quantities of Ducks of various kinds that are 
caught in the fens of Lincolnſhire are prodigious : above thi. ty 
«thouſand have been caught in one ſeaſon in only ten decoys, The 


time for taking them is reſtricted by act of parliament to the 


ſpace between the end of Ottober and the beginning of Fe- 
bruary. ; 
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The MUS K DUCK. 
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Aras Doſchata, Linn. Gmel. "Re Britl, 8 

Grefje Cane de Guinis, Belon. 

Aras Indica, Geſner and Aldrovandus, 

Aras Lybica. Johnft, Charl. Will. &c. 

Anras Cairina. Aldrov. Johnſt. Charl. 

An as Mi ſcob tice. Charle on. | 

J be Hufe Duck, the Cairo Duc, the Guinea Duc, the 2 
Duck, Will Alb. and Lath. “ 


«ri Bock ivfirealled; bes ie wtukes 
pretty ſtrong odour of muſk . It is much 


: legs than our common Duck, and is even the 
diggen of all the Ducks known : it is two 
feet long from the point of the bill to the end 


of the tall. All its plumage 1 1s of a brown black, 


gloſſed with green on the back, and interſected 


by a broad white ſpot on the coverts of the wing. 
But in the females, according to Aldrovandus, 


In German {ndianiſcher-entrach, T urkiſch-ente « In e 

Anatre d India, Anatre di Libya, | 

+ Ray,—<« The Indian Duck is peculiar to this an (Loui- | 

« fiana) ; it has on both ſides of its head caruncles of a brighter 

red than thoſe of the turkey; the fleſh of the young ones 15 very 

« delicate and well-taſted, but that of the old ones ſmells of muſk ; 
« they are as tame as thoſe of nee, Duprats. 
} Ray. 
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the fore fide of the neck is mixed with ſome 
white feathers. Willughby ſays, that he faw 


one entirely white ; yet as Belon has remarked, 


the female, is entirely white, or more or leſs 
variegated with white : and this change of the 


meſticated breeds. The character, however, 
that diſtinguiſhes the Muſk Duck is 2 broad 
piece of naked ſkin, red, and ſprinkled with 
 popillz, which covers the checks, extends be- 


into a red caruncle, which Belon Compares to a 


cherry. On the back of the head of the male 
hangs a bunch of feathers ſhaped like a creſt ; 


mils large, and that of the inner toe e 


curved nail. 
T bis large Duck has a hellawe voice, ſo low 
that it can Gatos be heard, except when angry. 


mute. It walks flowly and heavily ; yet in the 
wild ſtate it perches on trees +. Its fleth is 


be Aldrovandus. + Maregrave 
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the fact is, that ſometimes the male, as well as 


colours into white is pretty frequent in the do- 


hind the eyes, and {wells on the root of the bill 


this is wanting in the female *, which is alſo 
rather ſmaller, and has not the tubercle on the 
bill. Both have ſhort thighs and thick legs, the 


the upper mandible is marked on the edges with 
decp indenting, and terminates in a fharp 


Scaliger was miſtaken in aſſerting that it is 
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900d, and even much efteemed in America, 5 
where great numbers are raiſed ; which. has bs 
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given occaſion to its appellation in France, the 
Indian Duck. Yet we are uncertain from what 
country this bird was introduced among us, 
ſince it is not a native of the north *, and the 
name of Muſcovy Duck is erroneous. We know 
only that they firſt appeared in France in the 
time of Belon, who termed them Guinea Ducks, 
and at that period, Aldrovandus fays, they were 
brought from Cairo into Europe : and we may 
learn from Marcgrave, that the ſpecies occurs in 
its wild ſtate in Brazil; for this large Duck is 
evidently the fame with his /d Duck of the 
bulk of a gooſe +, and allo the ſame with the 
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1 | y peca- guacu of Piſo. With reſpect to the 
1  thecati-apoa of theſe two authors, we cannot 
1 doubt, from the bare inſpection of the figures, 
| 1 that it is a different ſpecies, which Briſſon ought 
Wo not to have confounded with this. 

| | 


According to Piſo, this large Duck fattens 
equally well, whether confined to our farm-yards, 
or permitted to enjoy freedom on the rivers. It 
is alſo recommended by its great fertility ; the 

female lays many eggs, and can hatch at almoſt 
every time of the year I; the male is very ardent 


Linnæus. 1 

+ lt is entirely black, except the beginning of the wings, 
« which is white; the black has however a green caſt; on the head 
« is a creſt conſiſting of black feathers, and above the origin of the 
« upper mandible is a wrinkled fleſh bump. There is a a red __ 
e alſo round the eyes,” Marcgrave. | 


3 Belon. 
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in his amours, and ſurpaſſes the reſt of his kind 
by the ſize of his genital organ“. All females ſuit 
his appetite, nor does he deſpiſe thoſe of inferior 
ſpecies. He pairs with the common Duck, and 
the progeny of this union are ſaid to be unpro- 
lific, perhaps from prejudice . We have alſo 
been told of the copulation of the Muſk Drake 
with the gooſe I: but that intercourſe is pro- 


bably very rare, while the former is common in 


the French colonies of Cayenne and St. Do- 
mingo &; where theſe large Ducks live and pro- 


pagate like the others in the ſtate of domeſtica- 
tion. Their eggs are quite round ; thoſe of the 
voung females are greeniſh, but in the ſucceed- 


ing hatches they aſſume a paler colour ||. The 


odour of muſk which theſe birds diffuſe pro- 


3 

+ n. 

1 * M. de Tilly, an intiabitant of the diftrit of Nippes, a very 
10 "wy obſerver, and of unimpeached credit, aſſures me, that he ſaw 

at M. Girault's, who lives at Acal-des-/avancs, birds which pro- 
« 188 from this copulation, and which partock of both ſpecies ; 
but he could not tell me whether theſe 2 dans propagated upon 
« one another, or upon the geeſe or ducks,” Note ſent from Ste 
Domingo, by M. Lefebore Deſhayes. 


+ © At St. Domingo, there are Ducks whoſe plumage 1s en- 


« tirely white, except the head, which is of a very fine red. The 
© Spaniards have carried thither Muſk Ducks, which is the only 
© kind they rear, both on account of their bulk, and of the beauty 


of their plumage : they have ſeveral layings in the year; and it 


« 1s remarked, that the ducklings bred Wann er them and the fe- 
male Ducks of the iſland never Propagate..” Oviedo and Charles 
* <9, TR 


| Willughby. 
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ceeds, according to Barrere, from a yellowith 
liquor ſecreted by the glands of the rump. 

In the wild ſtate, as they are found in the 
overflowed favannas of Guiana, they neſtle on 
the trunks of rotten trees ; and after the y young 
are hatched, the mother takes them one after 
another by the bill, and throws them into the 
water k. It appears that the alligators deſtroy 
many of them ; for ſeldom do the families of 
ducklings contain five or fix, though the eggs 
are much more numerous. They feed in the 
ſavannas upon the ſeeds of a ſort of graſs called 
doild rice; they fly in the morning to theſe im- 
menſe overflowed meadows, and return in the 
evening to the ſea. They paſs the hotteſt hours 
of the day perched on branching trees. They 
are ſhy and miſtruſtful; can ſcarcely be ap- 
proached, and are as difficult to ſhoot as moſt of 
the other water-fowl +. 


* 'This fact has been confirmed to me by the ſavages, who have 
it in their power to verify ſuch obſervations. M. de la Borde. 

+ Extract from the journal of an expedition performed by M, 
de la Borde, into the interior parts of Guiana. Journal de 05 
fique, d du mois de Juin 177 3. 


[ A] Specific charaRer of the Muſk Duck, Ana; er « Its 
face 18 naked and pimpled.“ 
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LE CANARD SIFFLEUR, ET LE VINGEON, 
ou GINGEON, Buff. * 


Aras Penelope. per Gmel. Gala and Aldrov. 

Anas Fiſularis. Gein. Aldrov. Johnſt. Klein, and Briſſ. 

Ana Ciango/a. . | | 
The Wigcon, Wherwer, or Nhim. Will. Alb. Penn. and Latk. 


A CLEAR, whiſtling voice, which may be 
compared to the ſhrill! notes of a fife, 
diſtinguiſhes this duck from all the reſt, whoſe 
voice is hoarſe and almoſt croaking +, As it 
whiſtles on wing, and very fr -quently, it is often 
heard and diſcovered at a great diſtance. It 
oy uſually in the evening, or even the nizht. 
It has a ſprightlier air than Ho other ducks ; it 

is very nimble, and perpetually in motion. It is 
ſmaller than the common duck, and nearly equal 
to the ſhoveler. The bill is very ſhort, not 
larzer than that of the golden- eye; it is blue, 
and; its tip is black: the plumage on the top of 


i. e. The wh Alling Duct, Vingeon and Gingeon (both corrupted 
from the E Ingliſh i; geen). In German Pi- HEnte, or Fifſing-Duck. 
The Penelops of the Greeks ſeems to have been a kind of Duck; 

but we- cannot decide Whether it was a Wigeon or a pochard 
t Salerne and Dampier miſtook. this voice for the ruſting of 


their wings. | 7 9 
the 


4 
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the head and neck is of a fine rufous; the crown 
of the head is whitiſh ; the back is fringed and 


wreathed delicately with little blackiſh lines in 


zig-zags on a white ground; the firſt coverts 
form on the wing a large white fpot, and the 


following a little ſpangle of bronze-green ; the 
under ſurface of the body is white, but both 
ſides of the breaſt and the ſhoulders are of a fine 


purple rufous: according to M. Baillon, the 
females are ſomewhat ſmaller than the males, 


and continue always gray *, and do not, like 
the females of the ſhovelers, aſſume, as they 
grow old, the colours of the males. This ob- 
5 ſerver, equally accurate and attentive, and at the 


ſame time very judicious, has communicated to 
us more facts relating to the water-fowls than 


are to be found in all the profeſſed naturaliſts : 
he has diſcovered, from a ſeries of obſervations, 
that the Wigeon, the pintail, the gadwall, and 


the ſhoveler, are hatched gray, and retain that 


colour till the month of F ebruary ; ſo that, at 
firſt, the males cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the | 
females, but in the beginning of March their 
feathers colour, and nature beſtows on them the 
powers and ornaments ſuited to the feafon of 


love ; ſhe afterwards diſrobes them of their ap- 


parel about the end of July: the males retain 


little or nothing of their handſome colours ; 


* « The female is clouded with cinereous, except the breaſ. 
« and the belly, which are White; it has no ſpot on the wings.“ 
Fauna Saececa. | 
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pra 
which they were decorated ; their voice dies 


away and is loſt like that of the females, and 
half the year all ſeem condemned to ſilence and 
inſenſibility. | 

t is in this diſmal ſtate that theſe bieds x com- 
mence, in the month of November, their diſ- 
tant voyage, and many are caught in this firſt 
palſage. It is then ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh 


that ſpecies than in others. 
When all theſe birds return into the th, 
about the end of February or the beginning of 
March, they are decorated with their fineſt colours, 
ad are inceſſantly heard to whiſtle or ſcream. 
The adults now pair, and none remain in our 
marſhes but a few ſhovelers, which can be ob- 
krred to lay and hatch. 5 

The Wigeons fly and ſwim always i in bodies *. 
Every winter a few companies paſs in moſt of 


the ſea, tuch as Lorraine Þ and Brie + 5 j but they 


8e twenckfeld and Klein. | 
} Obſervations of M. Lottinger. 
| * Though I never killed, nor even knew this fort of duck in 


en it very near on the pool in the orangery of the Palais-Royal 
"at «Par „ I recollected to have ſeen on our lakes, though at a diſ- 


, wubtedly the lame.” Obſervation of M. Hebert. 


y and dark feathers ſucceed to thoſe with 


the old from the young, eſpecially thoſe of the 
pintails; the gray garb being more complete 1 in 


our provinces, even thoſe the moſt diſtant from 


35 Lam aſſured that it appears there at two paſſages: having 


"tance, ducks with red heads and white faces, which were un- 
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paſs in much greater munen on our coaſts, 


is 1 
particularly thoſe of Picardy. « | 
« 'The north and north-eaſt winds,” fays M 
Baillon, “ bring to us Wigeons in great flocks, WM « | 
They ſpread on our marſhes, where one part 
* of them ſpend the winter, another advances 00 
“ farther ſouth. rec 
„ Theſe birds fly very well ducing the nicht, WW th 
< unleſs it is quite dark. They ſeek the * ſee 
« paſture as the wild ducks, and like theſe feed WM in 
on the feeds of ruſhes and other herbs, inſect, WM Cc: 
** inails, frogs, and worms. The more violent WM lit 
the wind, the greater the number of theſe bi 
« ducks that are ſeen roving. They keep at 2M 
* g00d diſtance from the ſea and the mouths of 
e rivers, notwithſtanding the rigour of the wea-Þ - 
ther, and they are very patient of cold. 
They retire regularly about the end oY th 
„ . 3 3 „ thi 
„March with the ſouth winds: none remain WM .. 
« here: I think they advance to the north, hav- Wl » 
« ing never ſeen their eggs or neſts. I may 8 
58 e however, that theſe birds are hatchedf = : 
M gray, and that prior to the moulting there 4 th 
no difference, with reſpect to plumage, between i 
the males and the females: for often on tie ? 
« firſt arrival I for ind young ones almoſt gray, | 
| 


« and only half covered with the feathers cha- 
c racteritic of their ſex. | 3 

„The Wigeon, adds M. Baillon, “ is cali il A 
«© reconciled to domeſtication ; it eats readily 


« bread, and barley, and fattens W hen fo fed; 
* 4 


Z — 
28 
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« jt requires much water, in which it inceſſantly 
« frolics by night as by day. I have had them 
« ſeveral times in my yard, and was always de- 
« lighted with their ſprightlineſs.” 

The ſpecies of the Wigeon or whiſtling dock 
occurs in America as well as in Europe. We have 
received ſeveral ſpecimens from Louiſiana under 
the name of Jenſen duck and gray duck x. They 
ſeem to be the ſame with the vngeons or gingeons 
in the French ſettlements at St. Domingo and 
Cayenne. They are found in all the intermediate 
latitudes + : and they have the ſame natural ha- 
bits , unleſs in fo far as they are affected by 


l have received from Louiſiana a duck which the French ſet- 
led in that country call the gray duck ; it correſponds to the Euro- 

pean duck which M. Briſſon denominates 1 wwhiftler duch. Be- 
tween the gray duck of Louiſiana and the whiſtler duck of Europe, 
there are ſome ſlight differences; yet not ſufficient to diſcriminate 
their ſpecies: the gray duck 1s rather larger; it has along the neck 
on each ſide a greeniſn ſtripe wanting in the whiſtling duck of Eu- 
rope: the plumage is the ſame in both, except a few ſtrokes or 
hades which may vary in different individuals: but the form of 
the bill, its colour, the colour of the legs, the ſhape of the tail, which 
b pointed, the whole habit of body, and much the greateſt part of 
the plumage, are fimilar in the gray duck of Louiſiana, and in the 


en MT vniifling duck of Europe. I believe, therefore, that I may very 
. 8 laftly refer them to the ſame ſpecies. Extra of the notes COMMuni- 
fals = 


cated by Dr. Mauduit. 


95 + The whiftler ducks are not quite 0 large as our common 
la- dueks; but they differ not from theſe in their colour or their figure: 

ö when they fly they make a ſort of whiſtling with their wings, which 
b tolerably pleaſant; they perch on trees. Damper. | 
11 7 t We muſt except that which Father Dutertre aſeribes to the 


\Vigeon of the Antilles, viz. that they leave the rivers and pools 
a! night, and come to dig up the yams in the gardens. | 


L2 climate ; 
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climate; yet we dare not pronounce whether 
the whiſtling duck and the vingeon be the ſame | 


birds, made on that ifland with the utmoſt care 
by the Chevalier Deſhayes, correſpondent of the | 


papers of that obſerver, as ingenious as he i; | 


— vn — 0 — a — — 
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ſpecies. Our doubts with reſpect to this and 15 
other ſubjects would have been cleared up, had b 
not the wor, among other loſſes which it has 


5 | | g 6 ; « £ 
occahoned to natural hiſtory, deprived us of 2 l : 
ſeries of coloured drawings of St. Domingo 5 


king's cabinet. Fortunately a duplicate of the 


laborious, have come into my hands: and we | 
cannot do better than give an extract, but with. 
out venturing to decide whether this bird is | 
preciſely the whiſtling duck. _ f 

«© The gingeon. which at Martinico is 9 ; 
the vs ven, ſays the Chevalier Dethayes, 4 8 
« particular kind of duck, which is not It. f 
« poſed to make diſtant voyages like the Wild ; 
« duck, but uſually limits its excurſions to the 
«c paſting from one pool or marſh to anot Ps of or , 
eto make depredations of ſome field of rice 


10 nean * 
1210 


their haunts, It ſometimes verther on 0: Þ 
trees; but, as far as I could obſerve, this hap- 
© pened only in the rainy ſeaſon, when its ordi- Y 
“ nary wee during the day was Jo deluged, 
e that no aquatic plant appeared to conceal 0! 1 
« ſhelter it, or when the extreme heat obliged Y 
„it to ſeek the cool ſhade emma the thick to- Y 
6 liage. g 
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« One might be tempted to take the vmgeor 
« for a nocturnal bird, for it is ſeldom ſeen in 
the day; but as ſoon as the ſun is ſet, it riſes 
from among the flags and reeds, and makes 
« fyr the open ſides of the pools, where it 
« dabbles and paſtures like other ducks. It 
« would be difficult to ſay how it is employed 
« through the day: we can hardly obſerve it 
« ithout being perceived. But we may pre- 
« {ume that, though it lurks among the reeds, 
«it does not paſs its time in ſlumber. We 
« may draw this inference from tame VIMgeons, 
« which, hke other fowls, ſeek not to ſleep 1 in 
« the day-time, till after they are ſated. 

The gingeons fly in flocks like the ducks, 
«even in the love ſeaſon. This inſtin&, which 
« yrompts them to aſſociate, ſeems to be pro- 
« duced by fear; and it is faid, that like the 
„geeſe, they always plant a ſentinel, when en- 
| * 220d in ſearch of food. If the guard per- 
* ceives any motion, he gives notice by a parti- 
*cular cry, rele embling a cadence or rather a 
« noarſe bleating ; inſtantly the gingeons deſiſt 
from their zobbling, raiſe their heads, and 
book with a ſteady, earneſt aſpect: if the noiſe 
* ceaſes, they reſume their feeding; but if the 
*fiznal is redoubled, and announces real danger, 
. "th alarm is communicated by a ſhrill, pierc- 
nz cry, they all mount and follow the ſenti- 
nel, W. Ko Arit takes flight. 


— — — — Long 
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“The gingeon is a noiſy bird: when a flock | 
« 1s feeding, a continual murmuring 1s heard, 
like a low ſmothered laugh. This gabbling 
*« betrays them, and directs the fowler. Even 
hen they fly, there is always ſome one of the 
body which whiſtles ; and as ſoon as they have 
© alighted on the water, their chuckling is re. 
& newed, adi as 
„They lay in January; and in March the 
“ young are ſeen, Their neſts are nothing re- 
* markable, except that they contain many |} 
 * eggs. The negroes are very expert at finding | 
e theſe neſts, and the eggs hatch well if placed 
„ under fitting hens. In this way tame gin- 
&« geons are obtained; but it would be a world | 
« of difficulty to domeſticate ſuch as are taken a2 
„few days after their birth: for already they 
„ have contracted the wild, ſhy temper of their | 
« parents; While thoſe hatched under hens re- 
« ceive a part of the ſocial familiar diſpoſition. 1 
The young gingeons have more agility and | 
cc vivacity ; than ducklings : at firſt they are | 
« covered with a brown down; they grow very | 
« faſt, and in fix weeks they attain their full 
« ſize, and the feathers of the wings begin to 
*5 ſprout “. | f 


« Thus, 


* One could not believe to what lengths the wild Wigeons 1 
« carry the paternal affection. M. le Gardeur, lately member 
of the Chamber of Agriculture at St. Domingo, and who joins 1 
* to a very accompliſhed mind much knowledge in Natural Hiſ- 4 

| « (01, Y 


« Thus, with very little pains, we may pro- 


Ck cure tame gingeons; but, if we may judge 
5 « from almoſt all that have, we can ſcarcely ex- 
8 « pet that they will multiply in the domeſtic 
box « ſtate; yet I know ſome tame gingeons which 
the « have laid, covered, and hatched. 
oY « Tt would be an extremely valuable acquiſi- 
bs « tion to obtain a domeſtic breed of theſe birds; 
| « becauſe their fleſh is excellent, and eſpecially 
10 that of ſuch as have been tamed, not having 
M « the marſh taſte of the wild ones. And ano- 
” WH « ther reaſon for reducing this ſpecies to domeſ- 
i i WW * tication, would be the advantage in extin- 
. guiſhing, or at leaſt of weakening, thoſe in the 
Te aeild ſtate; for they often deſolate our crops, 
and ſeldom do the fields of rice, near pools, 
ey cſcape their ravages. In fuch ſituations, the 
. Portſman waits for them in the evening by 
e. woon- light : they are alſo caught with nooſes, 
n. and hooks baited with earth- worms. ct 
! *« The gingeons feed not only upon rice, but 
te on all other grain uſually given to towls ; ſuch 
'y : * a5 maize and different kinds of millet. They 
1 WM © ito crop graſs, and catch ſmall fiſh and 
5 *«.. crabs. 

„ Their cry is a real whiſtle, which may be 
* _ "tory, aſſured me, that he ſaw them dart with the utmoſt rancour, 

pecking a negro who ſought to plunder their brood ; they an- 

08 © noyed him ſo much as to retard the taking of the young, which in 
„ che mean time eſcaped and concealed themſctves as much as was 
> 1 - pofible.“ Sequel of the Memoir of the Chevalier Deſpayes. 


L 4 « jmitated 


WIG E ON. 
« imitated-ſo exactly with the mouth, as to de. 
** coy the flocks when they paſs. The ſport(. 
men fail not to counterfeit this whiſtle, which 
* runs rapidly over all the notes of the oye, 
from the baſe to the treble, reſting on the la 
note, which is prolonged. 
* The gingeon carries its tail low, and bent 
to the ground, like the pintado ; but on enter. 
« ing the water, it raiſes its tail. Its back is 
« higher and more arched than that of the 
% duck: its legs are much longer in proportion: 
& 1ts cye is Iivelier, and its tread firmer : it has a 
ee better carriage, and holds its head high like 
% the z00le, Theſe characters, together with 
c its habit of perching upon trees *, , ſufficiently 
6 diftinguiſh it. IT his bird with us has not near 
"$6: 20 thick a plumage AS the ducks i in cold coun- 
«© trics. . 
The gingeons, M. Deſhayes continues, 
2 1 from copulating with the muſk or com- 
« mon ducks, as theſe have done with each 
„ other, ſeem, on the contrary, to be the de- 
* clared enemies of all poultry, and league toge- 
« ther to attack the ducks and geeſe. They 
* always ſucceed in routing theſe, and in obtain- 
„ ing the object of the quarrel], that is, the 


* 'To this ſpecies we ought probably to refer the branch duck, 
which occurs in many narratives.“ There are no leſs than twenty- 
« two kinds of dicks in Canada, of which the moſt beautiful and | 
« the beſt are called Hane duch, becauſe they perch on branches of 


« trees; their plumage is variegated with much brillancy. 4 ot 
Pen. des Fay. tom. xv. p. 227. 
9 grain 


the head in 3 hairy t tuft, 
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« grain which 1s thrown to them, or the pool 
« jn which they dabble. It muſt be owned, that 
« the diſpoſition of the gingeon is miſchievous and 
« quarrelſome ; but as its force equals not its 


| « ſtrength, we cannot but wiſh, though it 
« ſhould diſturb the peace of the court-yard, to 


« propagate in the domeſtic ſtate this ſpecies of 
« duck, ſo ſuperior in quality to all the reſt.” 
[A] Specific character of the Wigeon, Anas Penelope : © Its tail 


is ſomewhat ſharp; its vent black; its head brown; its front white; 3 
its back waved: with cinereous,” 


The CRESTED WHISTLER. 


Anas Rufina. Gmel. 

Anas Fiſtularis Criſtata. Brill, | 

Anas Capite Rufo Major. Ray. | 

Anas Criftata Flavejcens. Marſigli and Klein. 
Anas Erythrocephalbs. Rzacynſki. 

The Great Red. headed Duct. Will. 

The Red Creſted Duck. Lath, .. 


Tus whiſtling duck his. al creſt; and is as 


large as hs wild duck ; all its head 1s 
clothed with fine rufous feathers, delicate and 
fly, raiſed on the front and the crown of 


reſemblin g the 


In Italian Capo Raſ Maggiore, or, Greater rufous-headed : in 


Ge man Brandt-ende ( way duck 95 Rott-kopf ( red-head 5 Rott-bals 
[TCC- throat). 
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frizzled tete lately worn by our ladies: the 
cheeks, the throat, and the compaſs of the neck, 
are rufous like the head; the reſt of the neck, 
the breaſt, and the under ſide of the body, are 
black or blackiſh, which on the belly is lightly 
waved or clouded with gray; ſome white ap- 


| pears on the flanks and the ſhoulders, and the | 


back is brown gray; the bill and the iris are of 
a vermilion colour. 
This ſpecies, though leſs common than the 


preceding, has been ſeen 1 in our climates by le- 
: veral obſervers. 


a1 Specific character of the Anas Rafua : © It is black; its 
« head, and the upper part of its neck, brick coloured; its top ruſty 


and creſted (in the male); its Wings white below, and at the mar- 
4e Ein; its tail duſcy. 18 


5 The WHISTLER wrru RED: BILL 
AND YELLOW NOSTRILS. 


Anas 1 Linn. and Gmel. 

Anas Fiſtularis Americana. Briſſ. | 
| Anas Fera mento cinnabarino. Marfigh and Klein, 
* Red-bill:d M hiſtling Duck. Edw. and Lath. 


I T is probable that this ci? as well as the | 
preceding ones, has received the name of | | 
Whiſtler from the whiſtling of its voice or of is 

8 wings. 
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wings. To the appellation given by Edwards 
of red-billed, we add the circumſtance that it has 
yellow noſtrils, to diſtinguiſh it from the forego- 
ing ſpecies, whoſe bill is alſo red. This Whiſtler 
is tall, but not larger than a coot. Though it 
has not vivid or brilliant colours, it is a very 
beautiful bird of its kind: a cheſnut brown 
ſpread on the back is clouded with flame- colour 
or deep orange; the lower part of the neck has 
the ſame tint, which melts into gray on the 
breaſt; the coverts of the wings are waſhed with 
ruſty on the ſhoulders, next aſſume an aſh hue, 
then a pure white; its quills are blackiſh brown, 
and the primaries are marked on the middle of 
their outer ſurface with white ; the belly and 
tail are black ; the head is covered with a ruſty 
cap, which ſtretches with a long blackiſh track 
to the top of the neck; all the circumference of 
the face and neck is clothed with gray feathers. 

This ſpecies is found in North America, ac- 
_ cording to Briſſon; yet we received it from 
Cayenne. 


A. Specific character of the Anas Autumnalis : © It is gray; its 
wing-quills, its tail, and its belly, are black; ; there is a fulvous and 
„white {pangle on the wings.“ 


T he BLACK- BILLED WHISTLER, 


* 


Anas . Linn. and Gmel. 
Anas Fiſtularis Famaicenſis. Briſſ. 
Anas Fiſtularis Arboribus inſidens. Sloane. 


W adopt the name given by Edwards, as 
more preciſe than any indication drawn 
from climate. The legs and neck appear wk 
portionally longer than in the other ducks: 
bill is black or blackiſh ; its plumage is wang 
clouded with ruſty waves; its neck is ſpeckled 
with little white ſtreaks ; the front, and the fides 
of the head behind the eyes, are tinged with ru- 
fous ; and the black feathers on the bop of the 
head recline like a creſt, 

According to Sir Hans Sloane, this duck, 
which is. ſen frequently in Jamaica, perches and 
makes a fort of whiſtling. - Barrere ſays, that it 
is a bird of paſſage in Guiana; that it feeds in 
the ſavanna as, and is excellent. meat. 


[B] Specific character of the Anas Arborea : © It is brown; its 
ec head ſomewhat creſted; its belly ipotied with white and black.” 
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THE GAD-WALL DUCK.,THE FEMALE. . 


The G AD WAL IL. 
thy ©; CHIPEAU, ou LE RIDENNE. Buff. 


Jia Strepera. Linn. Gmel. Geſn. and Klein. 


* Anas Platyrinchos reftro nigro & plano. Aldrov. Johnſt. and Ray. 


The Gadwall, or Tr Gray. Will. Penn. and Lath. * 


Por is not fo large as the wild duck; its 

head is finely ſpeckled or dotted with dark 
brown and white, and the blackiſh tint predo- 
minates on the top of the head and the upper 
ide of the neck; the breaſt is richly feſtooned 
or ſcaled, and the back and the flanks are all 
vermiculated with theſe two colours; on the 


wing there are three ſpots or bars, the one white, 


the other black, and the third of a fine reddiſh 
cheſnut. M. Baillon has obſerved, that of all 


the ducks, the Gadwall preſerves the longeſt 


the fine colours of its plumage, but at laſt, like | 


the others, it aſſumes a gray garb after the love 
ſcaſon. The cry of this duck reſembles much 
that of the wild duck; nor is it more raucous or 


louder, though Geſner ſeems to have meant to 


characterize it by applying the epithet frepera; 
which has been N by W 


1 Is Goran Schnarr-endte, Schnatter-endte or, frarling or chats 
. tering duck 1; fonctimes Leiner. | 


The 
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The Gadwall is as alert in diving as in ſwim. 
ming, and it eſcapes a ſhot by plunging under 
water ; it ſeems timorous, and flies little during 
the day ; it lurks ſquatted among the ruſhes, ang 
ſeeks not its food except early in the morning or | 
in the evening, and even a good while after night 
has come on. They are then heard flying in 
company with the whiſtlers, and, like theſe, are 
caught by the decoy of tame ducks, « The 
« Gadwalls,” fays M. Baillon, arrive on our coaſts 
«of Picardy 1 in the month of November, with 
e the north-eaſt winds ; and when theſe winds 
blow ſome days, they paſs on without halting, 
« About the end of February, with the firſt | 
«* fouth winds, they are ſeen — . on their 
« return to the north. _- 

« 'The male 1s always larger and more beau- | 
« tiful than the temale ; ike the male pochards 
« and whittlers, it has the under fide of the tail 
« black, which part of the plumage is in the 
« females conſtantly gray. 

The females bear great reſemblance in all 
« theſe ſpecies ; yet rk practice will enable 
* us to diſtinguiſh them. The female Gadwalls 
e become of an intenſe rufous as they gro 
« Old. 

The bill of this bird is black; its legs arc 
* of a pale clay-yellow, with black membranes, 
« and the under fide of each joint of the toes 15 
„ alſo black. The male meaſures twenty inches 


from the bill to the tail, and nineteen inches 
C6 to 


C 


ha) 
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« to the extremity of the nails; its alar extent 
« js thirty inches. The female differs only fif- 
« teen lines in all the dimenſions. 

« fed in my court ſeveral months,” conti- 
nues Baillon, «© two Gadwalls, male and female: 
they would eat no grain, but ſubſiſted on 
« bran and ſoaked bread. I had alſo wild ducks 
« which refuſed grain, and others which lived 
« on barley from the firſt days of their confine- 


it is not ſurpriſing that they ſhould reject ſuch 
„food: thoſe, on the contrary, which were 
« hatched in cultivated countries, are led in the 


* and readily recognize it in the farm-yard; 
* while the others will often die of want, though 


* the reſt of the poultry, picking up the ſeeds 


«of this food.” 


[A] Specific character of the Gadwall, Anas Strepera 2 & It has 
on its wing a ſpeckle of rufous, of black, and of white.“ 


„ment. This difference, I imagine, is owing 
to the nature of the places where theſe birds 
were bred: thoſe which come from the de- 
« ſert marſhes of the north muſt be unac- 
b quainted with barley and wheat, and therefore 


night into the corn-fields by their parents; 8 
* they are thus accuſtomed to live on grain, 


before them, — 4s inſtruct them in the uſe 
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The SHOVELER, 
Baß. 


LIE Souch RT, ou LE Roudx. 


Anas Clypeata. Linn. Gmel. and Briſſ. 
Anas Latiroſtra Major. Geſner and Aldrov. 
Anas Latiroſtra. Schwenckf. and Klein. | 
Anas Platyrynchos Altera (male). Ray and Will, 
Anas Platyrynchos (female). Ray and Will. 
Anas Vireſcens. Marſig. e ee 
Phaſianus Marinus. Charleton. | 

The e ne, Sheveler (fem. ) Cateſby. 


Hs duck is remarkable the its ſhort bill #, 


round and fpread at the end, like a {poon 3 


e are derived its various names. It is 
rather ſmaller than the wild duck; its plumage 
is rich in colours, and ſeems to merit the epi- 
thet very beautiful, which Ray beſtows on it. 
The head and the upper half of the neck are 


of a fine green; th 87 
the ſhoulder, are of a pale blue, the following 


are white, and the laſt form on the wing a 


bronze green ſpangle: the ſame colours mark, 
though more faintly, the wing of the female, 


which has beſides only the dull colours of a 


* In German Br 22 6 Bread-bill & 1 Schall. endile ¶ ſcell- 
| =”; in Daniſh Krop-and in Norwegian Stock-and ' in Green- 
land it is called Ker riutock; which anda broad-bill. 
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CCF 
white gray, and ruſty, mailed and feſtooned with 
blackiſh ; the breaſt and the under fide of the 
neck of the male are white, and all the under ſur- 


face of the body is of a fine rufous ; yet ſometimes 
the belly is white. M. Baillon affures vs, that the 


old Shovelers retain ſometimes their beautiful co- 


lours, and that tinged feathers grow at the ſame 
time with the gray, which cover them every year 
after the love ſeaſon : and he obſerves juſtly, that 


this ſingularity of the Shovelers and gadwalls 
may miſlead nomenclators with reſpect to the 
number of the ſpecies of theſe birds. He fays 


allo, that aged females, which he faw, had, like 
the males, colours on their wings, but that, 
during their firſt year, they were entirely gray. 


Their head retains always its colour. We 
ſhall here alſo give the excellent remarks which 
he has obligingly 3 on the Shoveler . 


in particular. „„ 


«© The form of the bill af this beautiful bird, 5 


fys M. Baillon, © denotes its manner of living ; 


« its two broad mandibles have edges fur- 
© niſhed with a fort of indenting or fringe, that 
cc allows only the dirt to- chave. but holds the 


* worms, the ſlender inſects, and the cruſta- 
ceous animals, which it ſearches among the 
mud 7 the margin of water : it has no tals 
* food *. I have ſeveral times opened them at 


| bater; whence the name Anas Mufeari ia, which Geſner has given 
wit. 


rot M. © 
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«rejects bread and grain. I had a great num. 
ber, which died after having been long fed by | 


cramming into the bill, withiat ever learning 
to eat by themſelves. I have at preſent two 


«c 
46 
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«c 
cc 
T: 
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44 


cc 


40 


they recruit again in the {pring, by eating 


« The Shoveler dabbies inceſſantly, chich 


duſk. It is ſavage and gloomy : it can ſcarce | 


more than a fortnight. They are now living | 


whole day, and lie ſquat by the box-borders: 


and they bathe repeatedly in the night. It is a 


cannot become an inhabitant of our court- 
yards. 


marſhes, and a part of them hatch there every 


e Fear. 1 preſume that the reſt advance towards! 


the ſouth, becauſe theſe birds become rare here 


the end of winter and during froſt; I found 
no herbage in their ſtomach, though the want 
of inſects muſt have obliged them to recur th 
that ſpecies of food. They are found then 
near ſprings only : they grow very lean: 


frogs. 


in the morning and evening, and even very | 
late at night: I think that it {ces in the 


be reconciled to onen it conſtantly 


in my garden, which I have fed in that wa 
on bread and ſhrimps: they fleep almoſt the | 
in the evening, they run about, a great deal 


pity that ſo beautiful à bird has not the cheer- 
fulneſs of the garganey or ſheldrake, and | 


The Shovelers arrive in our diſtricts about | 
the month of February. They diſperſe in the 


40 aſter | 
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« after the firſt northerly winds that blow in 
« March. Thoſe which are bred in the coun- 
i try, depart about the month of September : 


„ winter, and I thence conjecture that they 
« zyoid the approach of cold *. 
« They neſtle here in the ſame places with 


„ ble, and they arrange their neſt after the ſame 
« faſhion. The female lays ten or twelve eggs, 


« twenty= eight or thirty days, as ſport{men 


« ſour or twenty-five days, ſince theſe birds 
hold a middle rank between the ducks and 
« the garganeys, With reſpect to ſize. 

« The young are hatched with a gray ſpotted 


ugly. Their bill is then alwoſt as broad as 


them: they almoſt conſtantly reſt on their 
* breaſt. They run and ſwim as ſoon as they 
* burſt from the ſhell. Their parents lead them, 
* and appear attached to them; they inceſſantly 
guard againſt the ravenous birds: on the leaſt 
s pprehenſion of danger, the family ſquat 


Lianzys, 


DD none Undo IS 


« jt is very uncommon that any are ſeen in the 


the ſummer teals ; they chooſe, like theſe, 
arge tufts of ruſhes in ſpots almoſt i acceſſi- 
« of a ſomewhat pale rufous: ſhe covers them 


« have told me; but I am myſelf inclined to 
„think, that the incubation laſts only twenty⸗ 


* down, like the ducklings, and are extremely 


their body, whoſe weight ſeems to oppreſs 


"among: the graſs, and the parents throw them 


eee they are ſeen f in Scania and Gothland, according to 


M 2 $120, ſelves 
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« ſelves into.the water, and plunge over head, 
** The young Shovelers become firſt gray lie 
&* thefemales: the firſt moulting gives them their 
« fine feathers, but they turn bright not until 
* the ſecond.” 
With reſpect to the colour of the hill, oblcr-1 | 
vers are not agreed. Ray ſays, that it is quite 
black; Geſner, as cited by Aldrovandus, aſſert, 
that the upper mandible 1s yellow ; Arete 75 
makes it to be brown : all that we can infer ; 19 
that the colour of the bill varies from age or 
other circumſtances. : 
Schwenckfeld compares the clapping of tel 
Shoveler s wings to the clattering of caſtanets; 
and M. Hebert told us, that he could not better | 
compare its cry, than to the creaking of a bel. 
rattle, turned round with little ſhakes. It ß. 
likely that Schwenckfeld miſtook its voice vel 0 
the noiſe of its flight. The Shoveler is the bell | 
and moſt delicate of the ducks; it grows very f a 
fat in winter; its fleſh is tender and juicy ; this, 
is ſaid to be always red, though well dreſſed, * 
that the bird has hence revived; the name of 
rouge, particularly in Picardy, where many are 
killed in the long chain of marthes that den elf 
from the vicinity of Soiſſons to the ſea. I 
Briſſon, following the other ornithologiſts, 
gives a variety of the Shoveler ; but the ll 
difference is, that its belly, inſtead of being che. : 
nut rufous, 1s White. | * 
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The yacepatiahoac * of Fernandez, a duck 
«hich that naturaliſt characteriſes by its remark- 
able broad bill, and by the three contraſted co- 


ours of its wings, appears to be a Shoveler: 


and we ſhall claſs with it the fempatlaboac of the 
ame author, which Briſſon makes his Mexican 


«id duck + for Nieremberg terms it avis lati- 


riſtra, or broad-bill ; and Fernandez takes care to 
remark, that many perſons call the yacapatiahoac 
by the fame name, tempatlahoac. Our opinion 
corroborated by the obſervations of Dr. Mau- 
duit, which leave no doubt that the Shoveler is 


ound in America. The individuals of this 


— 


* ſpecies,” ſays he, © are liable in Europe to 
« variations of plumage, and ſome have a mix- 
ture of gray feathers, which occur not in the 
© others, I remarked, in ſeven or eight Sho- 


« velers ſent from Louiſiana, the ſame diverſity 
that might be found in an equal number of 
„birds killed at random in Europe; which 


"0 _— Mexicana. Gmel. 77 
{as Clypeata Mexicana. Briſſ. 
7 he Mexican Showeler. Lath. 


t is a kind of wild duck, having its bill long and head: 
« eſpecl Aal at the extremity . . . its wings partly white, partly gloſſy, 
and brown green ... The Spaniards call it the royal duck ; and 
eme allo give it the name of tempatlahoac.” Fernandex. 
+ Anas Clypeata, 3 var. Linn, and Gmel, 
Baſchas Mexicana. Briſſ. | 
7 he Bread-billed Bird. Will. 


— The broad-billed bird . . . a kind: of wild duck „ 


" wings firſt ſcy-blue, then bright 9 and afterwards ſhining with 
"aprecn luſtre, and their tips on either fide fulvous.“ Fernandez, 


N 3 e proves, 
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« proves that the Shoveler of Europe and that 
* of America are abſolutely the lame ſpecies +, 4» | 


* Note communicated by M. Mauduit. 


[A] Specific character of the Shoveler, Anas Clypeara : i The: 1 
« end of its bill is dilated and rounded ; its nail curved inwards,” | 


The PIN TAI I. 
Ls Pi pr, 0 ou « CaxarD a\ Loncus rants 


2 


4 . Li and Gmel. 
Auds Longicauda. Brifl, 


Anus Sa Geſn. Aldr, 8 will Klein, Ke. 
FT 2itzihoa. Fernandez. | 


T, be dea. Pheaſant, or Cracker. win. and Alb. * 


1 HIS 18 excellent game, 72 70 * very beautiful } 

bird. Though it has not the reſplendent | 
colours of the ſhoveler, its plumage is very hand- 
ſome, of a light gray, waved with little black 
ſtreaks, which might be ſaid to be traced with | 
Aa pencil: the great coverts of the wings are \ 


marked with broad ſtripes of 2 988 and 


Sb The Long- zailed Duck, | q 
+ At Rome this duck is called Coda Lancea, or lance-tailed: in 
German it has the names of Faiſan-ente, Meer-ente, See- vogel ( Pbea- 
fant-duck, fea-dact, ſeca- bird, and in ſome places Spitz me” 1 1 
(pointed-tail ) ; in Swediſh Ala, Aler, Abl-fogel. 4 
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ſnowy- -white ; on the ſides of the neck are two 
white bars like ribbands, which readily diſtin- 
guiſh it, though at a diſtance. The proportions 
7 its body are longer and more taper than in any 
other ſpecies of duck ; the neck is remarkably 
long, and very ſlender; the head is ſmall and 
cheſnut- colour; the tail is black and white, and 
terminates in two narrow filaments, which might 
be compared to thoſe of the ſwallow ; it is not 
carried horizontally but half-cocked. Its fleſh 
is in every reſpect preferable to that of the wild 
duck; it is not ſo black, and the thigh, which in 
the wild duck is commonly hard and tendinous, 
is as tender as the wing in the Pintail. 

The Pintail, M. Hebert tells us, « 18 ſeen 
e in Brie during both paſſages: it lives on the 
« large pools : its cry is heard pretty far off, 7 
5 me Zouꝰʒ the firſt ſyllable is a ſharp whiſtle, 

the ſecond a murmur, deeper, and leſs ſono- 

„ ous. * 
„ The Pintail,” adds this excellent obſerver, 
ſeems to form the ſhade between the ducks 
and the garganeys, and, in many reſpects, it 
approaches the latter: the diſtribution of its 
colours reſembles more that in the garganey, 
and it has alſo the bill of that bird.“ 

The female differs from the male as much as 
the wild duck differs from the drake. Like the 
male, it has its tail lon g and pointed, and might 
otherwiſe be confounded with the wild duck ; 
but the length of its tail is ſufficient alone to 
M4 diſtin- | 


Yan — . — , — es a ae: — * 


PP 1 T A116 


diſtinguiſh it from all the other ducks. Pha 
two filaments which project from the tail, have 
given occaſion to the German name, Þhea/ant- 
duck, and the Engliſh, ſea-pheajant, which are | 
very improperly applied. The appellation of 
winter -duck, which it receives in the north, 
ſeeins to prove that it bears the moiſt intenſe 
cold; and, in fact, Linnæus aſſures us that it is 
ſeen in Sweden in the depth of winter x. The 
ſpecies feems to be common to both continents : 
for it is evidently the Mexican FZitgiboa of F er- 
nandez; and Dr. Mauduit received one from 
Lou fag: under the name of pintailed duck {ca | 
nard paille-en-quene ,. Thus, though a native 

of the north, it advances into the hot climates, 


* Fauna 8 lecica. 


[A] Specific character of the Pintall; Anas Lena? « Its rail ! is 
« ſharpened and clongated, black below ; there is a white line on 
« either hde behind the head; its back is cinereous and waved.” 
Great flocks of theſe ducks viſit the Orknies in winter; alſo the weſ. 
of Ireland in the moath of Feoronys and : are there reckoned delty 
cats ſond. 
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The LONG- TAILED DUCK 
from NzwroUNDLAND. 


_ Glacialis. Lion, and Gin 
Aud Lengicauda ex inſula N. Terre, Br. 
The Swallow-tailed Sheldrake, Ray and Will, 


nis Duck is very different from the pre- 
ceding in its plumage, and has no reſem- 
blance to it, exce opt in the long halts that pro- 
ect from its tail, 
The coloured figure of Edwards repreſents 
thoſe parts brown, which in the duck called 
Miclan are black 1n our Planches Entuminees ; 
yet we may perceive that both theſe birds are 
the ſame, by the two long ſhafts which project 
from the tail, and by the 1156 diſpoſition of the 
colours ; white covers the head and the neck as 
far as the top of the breaſt and back; there is 
only a band of orange fulvous, which deſcends 
from the eyes on both ſides of the neck; the 
belly, and alſo two bunches of long, narrow fea- 
thers, lying between the back and the wing, are 
vi the fame white with the head and the neck; 
the reſt of the plumage is black as well as the 
bil; the legs are of a blackiſh red, and a ſmall 
dot Zing of membrane may be obſerved running 
| along 


8 


10  LONG-TAILED DUCK. 


along the margin of the inner toe, and belyy 
the little hind-toe : the length of the two ſhaſts 
of the tail increaſes the total bulk of this duck, 
yet it is ſcarce equal to a common duck. 

Mr. Edwards ſuſpects, with every probability, 
that his /ong-!azled duck from Hudſon's Bay i; | 
the female of this. The ſize, the figure, and 
even the plumage, are nearly the ſame; only | 
the back of the latter is leſs variegated with | 
white and black, and the plumage is on the | 
whole browner. a 

This ſubject, which appears to be a female | 
was caught at Hudſon's Bay, and the other ws | 
killed in Newfoundland; and as the ſame ſpe- 
_ cies is recognized in the havelda of the Iccland- 2 

ers and of Wormius, we may conclude that, 
like many others of the genus, it is an inha ” . 
tant of the remoteſt countries of the north. It 
occurs alſo in the north-eaſt of Afia for it i 
the /awk; of the Kamtſchadales, which they 
alſo name 4rangitch or aangitch, that is, deacon *, | 
becauſe they kind chat this tuck ſings like 2 
Ruſſian deacon.— So it ſeems that a Ruſſian dea- 1 
con {ings like a duck ! 4 


* Hif.. Gen. des Voy. tom. xix. fþ. 273 & 355» 


AJ] Specific character of the Long-tailed Duck, Aras Glacial's: i 
6 Its 10 45 is ſharpened and clongated'; ; its "_y black, and betow I 
« white.“ It breeds in the remoteſt parts of the north and via 
our ſhores only in the ſevereſt winters. I 
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The SHELDRAK E. 
Le TADORNE. BZV. 


Anas Tadorna. Linn. and Gmel. 
Vulpanſer. Geſner, Aldrov. and Klein. 
Anas Maritima. Geſner, and Aldrov. 
Tadorna. Johnſt. Sibbald, Ray, and Briſſ. 
The Sheldrake, or e | Will. Alb. ke. » 


'E are convinced that the fox-gooſe of the 
ancients (xh, or vulpanſer is the 
fame with the Sheldrake. Belon has heſitated 
and even varied about the application of theſe 
names: in his obſervations, he refers them to 
the gooſander, and in his book gf the nature of 
birds, he appropriates them to the barnacle. 
But we may cafily aſcertain, from one of thoſe 
natural properties which are more deciſive than 
all the conjectures of erudition, that theſe names 
apply ſolely to the Sheldrake ; for it is the only 
bird which reſembles the fox in a {fingular cir- 
cumſtance, that of lodging in a hole: it uſually 
invades and poſſeſſes itſelf of the rabbits' bur- 
rows, and there it lays and breeds. 


T In rack 1 b from vun, a gooſe, and PL a fox : * 
in i Latin Vulpanſer, which is only a tranilation of the preceding; 
and alſo Anas Strepera in German Berg-enten ( mountain-duck , 


F uchs-gams 7 Jan Rog FF in Sw. ediſn Fu- 2 1 
Elian 
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Alian aſcribes alſo to the vu/panſer the in- 
ſtinct of preſenting itſelf, like the partridge, be- 
fore the feet of the ſportſman, to avert the dan. 
ger from its young. This was the genera] 
opinion of the ancients ; ſince the Egyptians, 
who ranked this bird among the facred animals, 
figured it, in their hieroglyphics, as the emblem 
of the generous tenderneſs of a mother *. In 
fact, it will be ſeen from our obſervations, that 
the Sheldrake exhibits preciſely the ſame marks 
of maternal affection. 

The appellations beſtowed on this bird in the 
north, that of fox-gooſe, or rather fox-duck in 
Germany, that of mountain-duck in Saxony, and 
that of burrow-duck in England, mark, equally | 
with the ancient names, its ſingular habit of | 
living in burrows the whole time of its incuba- 
tion. Theſe appellations are even more accu- 
rate; ſince the Sheldrake belongs to the genus 
of ducks, not to that of geeſe. It is rather 
larger than the common duck, and its legs are 
ſomewhat taller ; but in other reſpects, in its 
figure, its port, 1 its ſtructure, it preſerves the 
reſemblance. It differs from the duck, only 
becauſe its bill is more raiſed, and the colours 
of its plumage more vivid and beautiful, and 
appear more brilliant at a diſtance. Its fine 
plumage is broken into large ſpaces of three 
colours, White, black, and cinnamon-yellow : 


Vid. Pieri, in G lib, xx. 


the 


EL BRNKE Tv» 


are black, gloſſed with green; the lower part of 
the neck is encircled by a white collar, and be- 
low is a broad zone of cinnamon-yellow, which 
covers the breaſt, and forms a little band on the 


below the wing, on each fide of the back, a 


and middle quills of the wing are black, the 
next the body have their outer edge of Cinna- 
| The female is ſenſibly ſmaller than the male, 


are leſs apparent than 1 in the male. 


bolt: the feet and their membranes are fleſh- 
coloured ; the bill is red, but its tip, and the 


arched near the head, depreſſed into a concavity 
into a round ſpoon, edged with a pretty deep 


double twelling at its partition T. 


* © The feathers 2 are very ſoft, as in the eider.“ Linn eur. 
7 VWillughby, 


P liny 


the head, and as far as the\ middle of the neck, 


back; this ſame colour tinges the lower belly; 
black bar 8 on a white ground; the great 


ſmall ones have the ſame ground colour, but are 
gloſted with ſhining green; the three quills | 


mon- yellow, and their inner of white; the great 
coverts are black, and the ſmall ones white. 


which it reſembles even in the colours; only 
the greeniſh reflections of the head and wings 


The down of theſe birds is very fine and 


noſtrils, are black ; the upper mandible is much 
on the noſtrils, and raiſed horizontally at the end 


and ſemi-circular groove. The trachea has a 


the Greeks raiſed Sheldrakes, for Ariſtotle re- 


have Say into, the regions of the Pacific 
| Ocean þ : yet the ſpecies is not equally diſperſed 
enen all the coaſts of our northern coun- 
tries d. 


ducks ||, and in fact do prefer the ſea ſhores, 


174 8 HE LD RAK E. 
Pliny commends the fleſh of the Sheldrake, 


and ſays, that the ancient Britons knew no het. 
ter game x. Athenzus ranks its eggs next to 
thoſe of the peacock, as being the ſecond in 
point of goodneſs. It is highly probable that 


marks that ſome of their eggs are addle . We 
had never an opportunity of taſting either their 
fleth or their eggs. 

It appears that the Sheldrakes inhabit the cold 


as well as the-temperate climates, and that they 


Though the Sheldrakes wi been called ſea 


ſome are found on the rivers or lakes conſi- 
derably inland; but the bulk of the ſpecies 
never leaves our coaſts *#*, Every ſpring, ſome 
flocks arrive on thoſe of Picardy, where one of 


* SHAVUIOVES 5 epula: , olim, walpan fre non rover at Bri itannia. Plin. 
Lib. x 23. 
F Lib. iii. 1. 
On the coaſt of Van Diemen's land, in the forty-third degree 
of latitude, I reckoned among che ſeu- fowl, ducks, teals, and Shel- 
drakes. Cock. | ; 
They arc found only in Gothland. Fauna Suecica. 
Aua Maritima. Geſner. 
A Schwenckfeld. 
*» Salernc ſpeaks of a couple of Sheldrakes that were ſeen on 
the pool © of Sologne. | 


Out 


J by 


the natural habits of theſe birds, and made the 
ſollowing obſervations ; which we are happy to 
publiſh. 


us the Sheldrakes, but always in ſmall num- 
ber. As ſoon as they arrive, they ſpread 


« pair wanders among the warrens, which are 
« there interſperſed, and ſeek a burrow among 
« thoſe of the rabbits. They ſeem very nice in 
« chooſing this ſort of lodgement, for they enter 


« Tt 18 remarked, that they never fix on a bur- 
„roy but ſuch as ſinks more than a fathom 
*and a half deep, and runs with an aſcent into 


8 wuth, and viſible from the op of ſome diſ- 
*tant ſand-bank. 

« The rabbits give place to theſe new 7 gueſts, 
«and enter no more. 


The Sheldrakes make no neſt in theſe holes. 


* ſand, and after ſhe has extruded her comple- 
* ment, which is ten or twelve for young birds, 
and twelve or fourteen for old ones, ſhe wraps 
them in a very thin doven, which ſhe plucks 
from her own body. 


" « which is thirty days, the male remains con- 
* ltantly on the ſand- bank, and only leaves it 


dur beſt correſpondents, M. Baillon, has ſtudied 


« The ſpring,” ſays M. Baillon, © brings to 


„among the ſand plains near the ſea: each 


« an hundred before they find one to ſuit them. 


„ ridges or hillocks, its mouth opening to the 


« The female lays her firſt eggs on the naked 


6e During the whole time of incubation, 


* twice 


r 


—— 
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« twice or thrice a- day, to procure ſubſitence 
* on the ſea, In the morning and evening, th; 
female quits her eggs, to provide alſo for her 
“ wants: then the male enters. the burrow, 
efpecially in the morning ; and on the female's 
arrival, he returns to his ſand bank. 
«© If in the ſpring we fee a Sheldrake thus 
on watch, we may be ſure to find the neſt; 
we have only to wait till the hour when it 
goes into the burrow. But if it perceive itſelf | 
to be diſcovered, it flies away in the oppoſite 
direction, and expects its female at ſea, In | 
their-return they hover 8 over the warren, 
till the danger is removed. | 
The day after the young are hatched, the 


66 


46 


parents conduct them to the ſea, and uſually W 


« adjuſt matters ſo that they arrive when the 
ce tide is full. By this management, their pro- 
geny ſooner reach the water; and from that 
moment they appear no more on land. It is 


firſt days after their birth, preſerve themſelves 
cc 
« deſtroy the adults of all kinds. : 

« If a fowler meet the little family on their ö 
« journey, the parents. fly away: the mother, 
« however, affects to reel and fall an hundred 
« paces off; ſhe trails on her belly and ftrikes } 
« the carth with her wings, and by this trick 
« ſhe draws the fowler after her. The brood : 
remain motionleſs till the return of the pa- 1 
| « rents; } 


difficult to conceive how theſe birds can, the Wl 


in an element, whoſe furious waves ſo often A 


s HE LDR AE F. oh 


« rents, and if à perſon lights on them, he may 
„take them all; nor will any try to eſcape. 
« | have witneſſed all theie fats: I have fre- 


« quent:y taken, and ſeen taken, the eggs from 


the Sheldrake's neſt, We dug in the ſand, 


« following the burrow to its end: there we 
« found the mother fitting on her eggs; we car- 
« ried them, with their downy coat, in a thick 


« woollen cloth, and ſet them under a duck. 


| « The adopted mother rears the foreign brood 

« with much care, provided none of her own eggs 
« are left with her. The young Sheldrakes have 
« at firſt their back white and black, and their 

« belly very white. But they ſoon loſe this 
* livery, and become gray: then the bill and 
| © the legs are blue; about the month of Sep- 
* tember they begin to aſſume their beautiful 
* feathers ; but it is not before the ſecond year | 


that their colours gain all their luſtre.” 


I have reaſon to think, that the male is 


0 


not completely grown and fit for propagating 
before this ſecond year *; for it is not till 
« then that the blood-coloured tubercle ap- 


#0 The life of the Sheldrake, which is pretty long, ſeems to 


« confirm the conjecture concerning its flow growth: laſt winter L 


had one that died eleven years old; it would have lived longer, 


but it became very miſchievous, and domineered over all the inha- 
* bitants of the court-yard, except a muſk duck; ſtronger than itſelf, 


„Vith which it fought inceſſantly : we thought to preſerve the 


* weaker by ſhutting it up; but it died a ſhort time after, 25 


"ther from the languor of its confinement ian from old age.“ 
ite FM. Baillos, + | 
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66 


cc 


80 
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pears, which decorates their bill in the {. 
ſon of love, and at other times is obliterated: 
this new ſort of production ſeems to haue 


ſome ſympathy with the parts of generation. 


The wild Sheldrake lives on ſea- worms, 
on ſand-hoppers innumerable, and, no doubt, 


on fiſh-fry, and on little ſhell-fiſh, which ate 


thrown up by the waves, and float on the froth. 


The raiſed form of its bill gives it great ad- 
vantage in gathering theſe different ſubſtances, | 
by ſkimming, ſo to ſay, the ſurface of th 


water, much more lightly than the duck. 


«© The young Sheldrakes reared under a duck 
are ſoon reconciled to the domeſtic tate, and 
live in court-yards like the ducks. They are 
fed with crumbs of bread and with grain. The 


wild Sheldrakes are never ſeen aſſembled in 


flocks, like the ducks, the teals, and the wi- | 
geons. The male and female never part; 
they are obſerved conſtantly together, either | 


on the ſea or the ſands: they reſt ſatisfed 


with each other's company ; and in pairing | 


they ſeem to tie an indiſſoluble knot * The | 


* « Nomeſtication, which ſoftens the natural diſyadition, at the 


« ſ1me time corrupts it: I faw in my court-yard a male Sheldrake } 
« pajr two years ſuccellively with a light- coloured duck, and yet be- 
« ftow always the ſame careſſes on his own female; he was then e 
« year old. This intercourſe produced hybrids, which had nothing 
of the Sheldrake but the cry, the bill, and the legs; their colours Y 
ce were thoſe of the duck ; the only difference was, that a yellow tint 
* appeared under the tail. I have kept three years a female of theſe 
« hybrids; it has never liſtened to the addreſſes either of the duales 1 


or of the Sheldrakes. ' Note of M, Baillon. 
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male appears prone to jealouſy; and yet, not- 


« withſtanding the ardour of theſe birds in love, 
« have never been able to obtain one hatch 
« from any female : one alone laid a few eggs by 
« chance, and they were addle. They are com- 


„ monly of a very light flaxen colour, without 
« any ſpots ; they are as large as ducks eggs, 


« hut rounder. 
« The Sheldrake is 5 ſubject to a ſingular diſor- 
« der : the luſtre of its feathers tarmifhice; they 


become dirty and oily, and the bird dies, after 
„ languiſhing near a month. Being curious to 


« Jearn the cauſe of this malady, I opened ieve- 
« ral, and found the blood melted down, and 
the principal bowels choaked with a reddiſh 
be lymph, viſcous and fœtid. I attribute the diſ- 
« eaſe to the want of ſea-falt, which I believe 
* to be neceſſary to theſe birds, at leaſt from 


* time to time, to divide by its points the red 


4 particles of the blood, and to preſerve the 
* union with the ſerum, by diflolving the viſ- 
cous humours, whch the ſeeds that ſupport 
them in the cour t-yards accumulate in the 
inteſtines.” 

Theſe oblaryatioge, detailed by M. Baillon, 
leave very little to be added to the hiſtory of the 


dheldrakes. We reared a pair of them under 


our eyes; they ſcemed not to have a wild diſpo- 
tion; they readily allowed themſelves to be 


caught; they Were kept i in A garden, where they f 


bad lbety during the day; and when they were 
N 2 taken 
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taken and held in the hand, they made ſcarce 
any efforts to eſcape: they ate bread, bran, corn, 
and even the leaves of plants and ſhrubs; the; 
ordinary cry was much like that of a duck, but 
was leſs extended and much leſs frequent, for 
_ they were very ſeldom heard: they had alſo 1 
ſecond cry, wute, uute, which they utter when 
caught ſuddenly, and which ſeemed to be only) 
the expreſſion of fear: they bathed very often, 
_ eſpecially in mild weather, and before rain; they 
ſwam rocking on the water, and when they | 
reached the land, they ſtood on their feet, clapt } 
their wings, and ſhook themſelves like ducks; 
they alſo frequently preened their plumage with, | 
the bill. Thus the Sheldrakes, which reſemble | 
much the ducks in the ſhape of their body, re- 
ſemble them alſo by their natural habits, only WM 
they are nimbler in their motions, and diſcover 
more cheerfulneſs and vivacity: they have be- 
ſides over all the ducks, even the moſt beauti- | 
ful, a privilege of nature, which belongs to them 
alone; that is, they retain conſtantly, and at all } 
' ſeaſons, the charming colours of their plumage. | 
As they are not difficult to tame, and as their 
rich garb is conſpicuous at a diſtance, and has a | 
very fine effect on pieces of water, it is to be 
wiſhed that we could obtain a domeſtic breed of 
theſe birds: but their temper and conſtitution F 
ſeem to fix them on the ſea, and to repel them 
from freſh pools ; the experiment could _— | 
105 'Y 8 fore 
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fare be made only On lands ſituated very near 
{alt water. | 


A] Specific character of the Sheldrake, Anas Tadorna : © Its 
« bin is gat; its front compreſſed ; its head greeniſh-black ; its body 
« y1:icoated with white.“ Theſe birds remain in England the whole 
year: they lay fifteen or ſixteen eggs, which are white and roundiſh: 
their fleſh is very rank. Mr. Pennant writes the name Shzeldrake 
and perhaps the form of its hill might ſuggeſt a Held. 


The POCHARD. 
Le MiLLovin. Buff, 


Anas Ferina. Linn. and Gmel. | 

Penelope. Johnſt. Charleton, and Briſſon. 

Anas Fera fuſca, vel media. Geſn. Aldrov. Will, &c. 

Anas Fuſca. Johnſt. Marſ. and Schwenckf. 

The Poker, Pochard, Red- head Wigeon. Will. and Ray *, 
1 Pochard is ſtiled by Belon he rufous- 
* headed duck. In fact, its head, and part of 
its neck, is of a rufous brown, or cheſnut ; that 
colour cut round at the bottom of the neck, is 
ſucceeded by black or blackiſh brown, which is 
lixewiſe cut round on the breaſt and the top of 


In Brie it is called Moreton - in Burgundy Rovgeet : in Catalo- 
dia Buixot ; in the Bologneſe Collo Raſſo (red-neck ) : in Germany 
Rit-bals (red-throat ); Rat-ente ( red duch ); Mittel-ente ( midale- duct; 
Braun koepfichte-ente ( brown-headed duck) e in Sileſia Braun- ente: 
in Denmark Brun Nakke (brown-neck) ; in Norway Rod Nakke 
(red-neck }, 3 7 * Ws ve ; | SY $3, 

* 3 | the 
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the back: the wing is gray, tinged with blackiſh, 
and without any ſpangle ; but the back and the 
fides are prettily worked with a very fine tringe, 
which runs tranſverſely in little black zigzag 
on a ground of pearl- gray. According to 
Schwerci:feld, the head of the female is not ru- 
 fous like that of the male, and has only ſome | 
ruſty ſpots. 
The Pochard is as large as the ſheldrake, but i 
more unwieldy; its round ſhape gives it a heavy 
air; it walks with difficulty and ungracefully, and 
is obliged from time to time to flap its wings, in 
order to preſerve its equilibrium on land. 
Its cry reſembles more the hollow hiſs of 2 
large ſerpent than the voice of a bird. Its bill, broad 
and ſcooped, is very proper for dabbling in the 
mud, like the ſhovelers and the morillons, to 
ſearch for worms, ſmall fiſh, and cruſtaceous ani- 
mals. Two male Pochards, which M. Baillon 
kept a winter in his court-yard, remained almoſt | 
_ conſtantly in the water; they were very ſtrong | 
and courageous on that element, and would ſuf- 
fer none of the other ducks to approach them, 
but drove them away with their bill. Theſe, 
however, in their turn, beat them when they came 
on land, and the Pochards could then make no 
detence, but eſcaped to the water. Though they 
Were tame, and even grown familiar, they could 
not be long preſerved, becauſe they could not 
Walk without hurting their feet; the gravel of the 


Pen“ Bans were as 888 as the pave» 
ment 
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ment of the court; and, notwithſtanding the care 
which M. Baillon took of theſe two Pochards, 
they lived not more than ſix weeks in their 
captivity. | FE Gs 

« ] believe,” ſays this good obſerver, © that 
« theſe birds belong to the north. Mine conti- 
« nued in the water during the night, even 
hen the froſt was intenſe; they alſo agitated | 
« jt, to prevent its freezing round them.” 
The Pochards, he adds, as well as the ſhovelers 
and the golden-eyes, eat much, and digeſt as 
quickly as the duck. They lived at firſt only 
on ſoaked bread, afterwards they ate dry, but 
| frallowed it in that ſtate with difficulty. I could 
never habituate them to grain. The ſhovelers 
alone ſeem fond of the ſeeds of the bulruſh. 

M. Hebert, who, as an attentive and even 
ingenious ſportſman, has found other pleaſures 
in fowling than that of killing, has made on 
theſe birds, as on many others, intereſting obſer- 
vations. © It is the ſpecies of the Pochard, 
lays he, © which, next to that of the wild duck, 
appears to me the moſt numerous in the coun- 
tries where I have gone a-fowling. They ar- 
© rive with us in Brie about the end of Octo- 
„ber, in flocks from twenty to forty. Their 
flight is more rapid than that of the duck, 
* and the noiſe made by their wings is quite 
different. The troop forms a cloſe body in 
the air, but not' diſpoſed like the wild ducks 
* in triangles, On their arcival, they are reſt- 
N 4 5 leſs; 
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leſs ; they alight on the large pools, and, the 
inſtant after, they riſe, make ſeveral wheels in 


* the air; a ſecond time they alight, but thei 


ſtay is equally ſhort ; they diſappear, and re. 


turn in an hour, and yet do not ſettle, When | 


I killed one, it was always by chance, and 
with very coarie ſhot, and when they whirled 
in the air. They were all remarkable for 2 
large rufous head, whence they are called 


rougeat in Burgundy. 


It is not eaſy to get near them on the large 
pools; they alight not on the brooks in froſty 
weather, nor on the little pools in autumn; 
and many of them cannot be killed, except 
on the duckeries of Picardy, However, they 


are pretty common in Burgundy, and at Dijon 


they are ſeen in the cooks ſhops almoſt the 
whole year. I killed one in Brie in the 
month of July, when the weather was ex- 
tremely hot: it fliſhed at the fide of a poo), 
in the middle of a wood, and in a very ſoli- 


tary ſpot: it was attended by another, which 
made. me think that they were paired, and 
that ſome couples of this ſpecies breed in 


France on the large marſhes.” 
We ſhall add, that this ſpecies has penetrated 


into diſtant countries, for we received from 


Louiſiana a Pochard exactly like what is found 


in 


France; and beſides the fame bird may be re- 


cognized in the quapacheanaubtli of Fernandez, 
W Briſſon bas, for that reaſon, called Fr 
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Mexican Pochard *. With regard to the va- 
riety of the F rench Pochard deſcribed by that 
ornithologiſt, we muſt content ourſelves with 
what he has ſaid: for we are unacquainted with 
this variety. 
Ana Fulva, Gmel. 


Penelope Mexicana, Briſſ. 
The Mexican Pochard. Lath. 


Specific character: © It is fulvous; its back, its ſhoulders, i its 
« wings, and its rump, are ſtriped tranſverſely with fulvous and 
« brown 3 its tail is variegated With black and white.“ 


[4] Specific character of the Pockind, Has . c ne is 


e waved with cinereous ; its head is brown; the bar on its breaſt, 


« jts vent, and 1ts rump, are black.” 'The Pochards are reckoned 
delicate eating, and are fold in the London markets under the 
name of dun-birds, They are found alſo 3 NA whole ex- 
tent of North America. 


The MILLOUINAN. 


1 beautiful bird, for our knowledge of 


which we are indebted to M. Baillon, is as 
large as the pochard {miloun ), and its colours, 
though different, are diſpoſed in the ſame man- 
ner: we have therefore called it the Millouinan. 
Its head and neck are covered with a large black 


Gino with copper- green reflections, cut round 
on the breaſt and the top of the back: the 
mantle is finely worked with a ſmall. black 


„ hatching, 
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6 GOLDEN EYE. 
hatching, running lightly in the ground of pea. 


gray: two pieces of the ſame work, but cloſer, 
eover the ſhoulders ; the rump is worked in the 
fame way: the belly and ſtomach are of the 


fo broad as that of the pochard. 


ceived from Louiſiana another, preciſely fimilar | 


| ſeen, the only ſpecies of duck which is common 
to both continents; yet this Millouinan has not 


fineſt white. On the middle of the neck may 
be obſerved the obſcure trace of a rufous collar: 
the bill of the Millouinan is neither fo ns nor 


The individual which we deſcribe was killeq 
on the coaſt of Picardy ; and I have fince re- 


if not ſomewhat ſmaller. It is not, we have 


hitherto been remarked or deſcribed, and, no 
doubt, ſeldom appears on our coaſts. 


The GOLDEN BYE. 
Le GARROT, Buff. 


Anas Clangula. Linn. and Gmel. 
| Clangula, Geſner, Johnſt. and Klein. 
Anas Platyrinchos. Aldrov.* 


I: 1 E Golden Eye is a little duck wh plu- 
mage is black and white, and its head re- 


markable tor two white (Pore placed a at the cor- 
| ners 


* In r it is called the Hungarian Duck : in Alſace the 


| Maggie Duck: in Italy Jour” Occhi: in Germany Kobel- ente, . 
| 118 


*. 


GOLDEN EYE wy 
ners of the bill, which at a diſtance appear like 
two eyes, ſituated near the other two, in the 
black hood gloſſed with green, which covers the 
head and the top of the neck. Hence the Ita- 
lian name Vater Occbi, or four eyes. The En- 
gliſh have termed it Golden Eye, becauſe its iris 
is of a golden-yellow, Its tail and back are 
black, as well as the great quills of the wing, of 

which moſt of the coverts are white : the lower 
part of the neck, with all the fore fide of the 
body, is of a fine white : the legs are very ſhort, 
and the membranes which connect the toes 
extend to the tips of the nails, and are there 
| faſtened. 

The female is rather ger than the male, 
and differs entirely i in its colours, which, as ge- 
nerally obſerved in all the ducks, are duller and 
| paler in the females: thoſe of the female Golden 
Eye are gray or browniſh, which in the male 
are black; and thoſe white gray, which in the 
other are of a fine white: nor has ſhe the green 
reflection on the head, or the white ſpot at the 
| corner of the bill“. 
| The flight of the Golden Eye, though pretty 
low, is very ſtiff, and makes the air to whiſtle þ. 


ente, 2unker-ente, Eiſs-ente; and in the neighbourhood of Straſburg 

1 Her dritt-vogel: in Sweden Kuippa; and in the province of Sko- 

nen Depping e in Norway Ring-ꝙe, Hviin- and, L.. 
* Aldrovandus. 
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188 GOLDEN EYE. 
It does not ſcream in taking wing, and ſeem got 
ſo ſhy as the other ducks. Small flocks gf 
Golden Eyes are ſeen on our pools during the 
whole winter ; but they diſappear in the ſpring, 
and no doubt go to neſtle in the north; at leaf}, 
Linnæus fays, in the Fauna Suecica, that this 
duck is ſeen in ſummer in Sweden, and in that 
feaſon, which is alſo that of breeding, it lives in 
the hollows of trees. 
M. Baillon, who tried to keep ſome Golden 
| yes in the domeſtic ſtate, has juſt communi- 
cated the following obſervations. 
« 'Theſe birds,” fays he, © loſt much fleſh in 
« 2 ſhort time, and hurt themſelves under the 
< feet when I allowed them to walk at liberty, 
They lay for the moſt part on their belly; but 
© tf other birds attacked them, they made a ſtout 
« defence: I can even ſay, that I have ſeen few 
« hirds ſo rancorous. Two males which I had 
an winter, tore my hand with their bill, a 
often as I laid hold of them. I kept them in 
* a large ozier cage, that they might be habitu- 
„ ated to captivity, and might ſee the other 
* fowls rambling about the court. But they 
„ betrayed in their priſon, only the marks of 
* impatience and rage, and darted againſt the 
« bars at the other birds which approached. 1 
e ſucceeded, with much difficulty, in teaching 
« them to cat bread, but they conſtantly refuſed | 
hy ? every fort of grain, 
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« The Golden Eye, adds this attentive ob- 
ſerver, © like the pochard and the morillon, 
« walks under conſtraint and difficulty, with 

| « effort, and ſeeming pain. Yet theſe birds come 
a from time to time on ſhore, but only to remain 

| « there in tranquillity and repoſe, ſtanding or 
lying on the ſtrand, and to enjoy a pleaſure 

« which is peculiar to themſelves. Land-birds 
feel the neceſſity of bathing at inrervals, whe- 

« ther to clean their plumage of the duſt which 
inſinuates into it, or to give dilatation to their 

« body, which facilitates their motions ; and they 
« announce, by their chearfulneſs on quitting the 
« water, the agreeable ſenſation which they feel. 
In the aquatic birds, on the contrary, in thoſe 
„which remain long in the water, their feathers 
become through time penetrated and moiſ— f 
tened, and permit the humidity to ſteal inſenſi- 1400 
N bly to the ſkin: then they have occaſion for an — 
* air bath to dry and contract their relaxed limbs; ; = | 
« they come, for this purpoſe, on ſhore, and the 
« ſprightlineſs of their eyes, and the flow balancing 
| < of their head, expreſs their agreeable ſenſation. 
But the Golden Eyes, and likewiſe the pachards 
and the morillons, are ſatisfied with that gratifi- 
cation; they never willingly come to land, and 
« eſpecially avoid walking on it, which ſeems to 
* cauſe extreme fatigue : in fa&, accuſtomed as 
« they are to move in the water by ſhort darts, 
produced ” the briſk and ſudden motion of 
” their 


LY 


190 GOLDEN EYE. 
« their feet, they bring this habit with them on 
< land, and walk by ſprings, ſtriking the ground 
« ſo forcibly with their broad feet, that their 
« pace is attended with the fame noiſe as the 
« clapping of hands; they uſe their wings ty 
. preſerve 1 the equilibrium, which they loſe every 
minute; and if they be haſtened, they make 2 
„ hound, throwing their legs back, and fall on 
de their breaſt : their feet alſo are torn and cut in 
* a ſhort time by rubbing on the gravel. It 
appears, therefore, that theſe birds, deſtined 
« ſolely for the water, can never augment the 
2 colonies planted i in our enen, 


| [A] Specific character of the Golden Eye, Anas Slut: « |t 

« is variegated with black and white; its head violet and ſwelled; 
« a black ſpot on the corner of the mouth.” Linnæus ſays, that it 
dives excellently for fiſh and ſhell-fiſh, that it eats frogs voraciouſly, 
that it often builds its neſt in trees with graſs, and lays from ſeven 
to ten white eggs, and that its fleſh is agreeable.—Tlys bid 
vilits the merey of Shropſhire in winter. 
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THE NIORILLON 


The MORILLON, 


4. Glaucion. Linn. and mel. * 


Tur. Morillon is a Bieden little ag 
which, when ſeen at reft, exhibits theſe 
colours; a broad blue bill, a large black dommn, 
1 mantle of the fame, and white on the ſtomach, 
the belly, and the top of the ſhoulders: this 
white is free and unadulterated, and all the black. 
is ſhining, and heightened with fine purple and 
greeniſh-red reflections; the feathers on the back 
of the head riſe into a bunch: often the lower 
part of the black domino on the breaſt is waved 
with white: and, in this fpecies, as in others 
of the genus of ducks, the colours are liable to 
certain variations, but which are only indivi- 
ens 

When the Morillon flies, its wing appears 
ſtriped with white : this effect is produced by 
leven feathers, which are partly of that colour. 
The inſide of the legs and thighs are reddiſſi, and 
the outſide black; the tongue is fleſhy; and 
ſwelled at the root, which ſeems parted in two: 


* In Brie i it is called the Tauber in n Germany Scheel-et 7 N 


ing-duck ), Schilt-ente ( PRO 5 Lepel-ganz. 
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92 M 0 RI 1 L O N. 
there is no gall- bladder. Belon regards the Mo- 


rillon as the glaucium of the Greeks, not having 
found, he ſays, a bird with eyes of fich a glau- 


cous colour. Indeed, the glaucium of Athenzy; 


was ſo called becauſe its eyes were {ea-green, 
The Morillon frequents the pools and rivers #, 
and yet occurs alſo on the ſea +; it dives bret) 


deep 4, and feeds on little fiſh, cruſtaceous ani. 


mals, and ſhell-fiſh, or on the ſeeds of aquatic 
plants ||, eſpecially thoſe of the common ruſh, 
It is leſs ſhy, and not ſo apt to fluſh, as the wild 


duck: it may be approached within gun-ſhot on 
pools, or, ſtill better, on rivers, when the froſt 


_ prevails. When it riſes, it does not fly to great 
_ diſtances 8. 


M. Baillon has communicated kis oblervations 


on this ſpecies in the ſtate of domeſtication, | 
The colour of the Morillon, he ſays, its 
e manner of balancing its head as it walks, and 
of holding its head almoſt erect, give it an air 


« the more ſingular, as the beautiful light- blue 


of its bill, applied always on its breaſt, and its 
large brilliant eyes, are ſtrongly contraſted with } 


« the black of its plumage. _- 
It is pretty chearful, and dabbles like the 


* duck whole hours. I eaſily tamed ſeveral in 


* Belo” 

+ Fauna Suecica, 
t Belon. | 
1}; dem. 5) 
$ Obſervation of M. Hebert. 


MOTTMLLON. 10% 


« my court: they became ſo tame in a ſhort 
« time, that they entered the kitchen and the 
« rooms: they were heard before they could be 
« ſeen, becauſe of the noiſe made at each ſtep, 
« clapping their broad feet on the ground-and 
« the floor. They were never ſeen to take any 
« unneceſſary perambulations ; which proves 
hat I have before ſaid, that this ſpecies walks 
« only when urged by its wants. Their feet 
were indeed ſoon peeled on pavement; yet they 
grew lean very ſlowly, and might have lived a 
„long time, had not the other towls tormented 
em,, ot 
„I procured,” adds M. Baillon; more chan 
thirty Morillons, to ſee whether the tuft, 
„which is very apparent in ſome individuals, 
* conſtitutes a particular ſpecies : I found that 
* it was an ornament of all the males s. 
The young ones are at firſt of a ſmoky 
„gray: this livery remains till after moulting ; 
* and they acquire not all their fine. brilliant 
« black till the ſecond year ; at that time, alſo, 
their bill becomes blue. The females are al- 
* ways Jeſs black, and have no tuft.” 


* I have killed ſome which had on the crown of the head a few 
feathers that were.longer and broader than the reſt, which formed 
abort of inconſpicuous tuft : I have killed others that had not a veſ-. 
ige of it, Note communicated by M. Hebert, | 


[4] Specific character of the Morillon, Anas Glaucion : „Its 
body is blackiſh ; its breaſt 1 a white linear ſpangle on the 
„pings.“ 
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lons, we are much inclined to refer to the fame 
accidental cauſes the difference of bulk which | 


indeed ſo ſmall, that we might ſtrictly diſregard | 
it f, or at leaſt attribute it to the varieties 


them by poſitive facts, we ſhall here mention 
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« fourteen inches nine lines; to the end of the nails fifteen inches,” 
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The LITTLE MORILLLOx. 


Anas F elienla. Linn. Gmel. Klein. Johnſt. "wy | 
Glaucium Minus, Briſ. 

Fuligula. Geſner, Aldrov. &c. 

Annas Criſtata. Ray. 
The Tufted Duc. Will. Penn. and Lath, . 


A TER What we Tan. ſaid of the diverſity 
that prevails in the plumage of the Moril. 


has made the little Morillon be reckoned a diſ- 
tinct and ſeparate ſpecies. That difference is 


which neceſſarily obtain among individuals, oc- 
caſioned by the diverſity of age and of the ſca- 
ſons of growth. Yet moſt ornithologiſts have 
deſcribed this little Morillon as a different ſpecies 
from the other; and, as we cannot contradict 


* In Swediſh Wiege in German Woll-enten; 'and by ſome 
Ruſgen : at Venice it is called Capo Negro, or black-head. 3 
+ © The Morillon—from the end of the bill to that'of the tail is | 


e Little Merillon—from the end of the bill to that of the | 
& tail is twelve inches fix lines; to the end of whe nails fourteen } 
Bri on. 


LITTLE MORILLON gg 


dur doubts, which we believe to be not ill fund- 
ed. Belon even, whom the reſt have followed, 
and who was the firſt author of this diſtinction, 
ſeems to furniſh a proof againſt his own opi- 
nion: for after having ſaid of his Iittlè driver, 
which is our little Morillon, that“ it is an hand- 
« ſome tight bird, round and ſhort, its eyes ſo 
« yellow and ſhining, that they are brighter 
« than poliſhed iron,” and that with a plumage 
ſimilar to that of the Morillon, it has likewiſe a 
| white line acroſs the wing; he adds, © that it is 
| « far from being a true Morillon, for it has a 
« tuft on the back of the head like the gooſander | 
« and the pelican, while the Morillon has none.” 
But Belon is here miſtaken, and this character 
of the tuft is another reaſon that this bird * 
be claſſed with the true Morillon. 
Briſſon gives {till another variety of this pe- 


cies, under the name of the little firiped Mori. 
In; but it is nn, a e from age. 


* 45. Marila. Linn, and Gmel. 
Glaucium Minus Striatum. Briſſ. 
Fuligula Geſneri. Ray, and Will. 
The Scaup Duck. Penn. and Lath. 
Specific character: © It is black, its ſhoulders waved with chne- 
* reous ; its belly, and the ſpangle on its wings, are — 28 It 
owes its name to its feeding on r. or broken ſhell-fiſk 


(a) Specific character of the Tufted Duck, Anas Fuligula : : 
* Its creſt is hanging, its body black; ; Us belly, and the ſpangle on 
„its wings, are white.“ 


They prefer for their habitation the moſt north- 
ern countries, whence they deſcend in great 


land, and arrive on the coaſts of France 1 in win- 
which is eagerly expected by our monks and 


and reſtricted to fiſh, are indulged with theſe 
birds, from a notion that thei blood is as cold 


as warm as that of other aquatic birds; though 


The 8 C 0 1 E R. 
La MACREUSE: Buff, 


Auas Nera. Linn. Gaal: Will and Briff .” 
The Whilk, Philoſ. Tranſat. 
T he Black Diver, or Scoter. Will. 


r has been pretended that the Scoters are en · 
gendered, like the barnacles, in ſhells or in 


rotten wood *. We have ſufficiently refuted 
| theſe fables, with which natural hiſtory is here, 


as in other parts, too much tinctured. The 
Scoters lay, neſtle, and hatch, like other birds, 


numbers along the coaſts of Scotland and Eng- 
ter, to afford a very indifferent ſort of game, but 


nuns, who, being entirely denied the uſe of fleſh, 


as that of fiſh ; but in fact their blood is juſt 


* Hence the name Scoter; Scotland being the principal ſcene 
of this fabulous tranſmutation of the barnacles.—7. 


indeed 
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indeed the black, dry, and hard fleſh of the 


geoter may be deemed a diet of mortification. 

The plumage of the Scoter 1s black: it is 
nearly as large as the common duck, but it is 
ſhorter and more compact. Ray obſerves, that 
the tip of the upper mandible 1s not terminated 
by a horny nail, as in all the other ſpecies of this 
genus: in the male, the baſe of that part, near 

the head, is conſiderably ſwelled, and exhibits _ 
two tubercles of a yellow colour; the eye-lids 
are of the ſame colour ; the toes are very long, 
and the tongue is very large; the trachea has 
no labyrinth, and the ceca are very ſhort. in 
compariſon of thoſe of the other ducks. 
M.. Baillon, that intelligent and la Sis ob- 
| ſerver, whom I have ſo often had occaſion to cite 
on the ſuhject of water- tow], has nd me the 
following obſervations: + | 
The north and north-welt winds bring — == 
« along our coaſts of Picardy, from the month 4 
Hof November to that of March, prodigious 1 
« flocks of Scoters: the ſea, ſo to ſpeak, is co- #10 
* vered with them. They are ſeen flying in- I 
« ceflantly from place to place, and by thou- jl 
„fands: they appear and diſappear on the wa- 
* ter every minute: as ſoon as a Scoter dives, 
4 * the whole troop imitates it, and emerges again 
da few moments after. When the ſouth and 
 * ſouth-eaſt winds blow, about the month of 
March, they are driven from our coaſts, and 
6 entirely ape 
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of bivalve ſhell, ſmooth and whitiſh, four lines 
broad and about ten long, which are found 


* ſhells) they ſpread their nets horizontally but 
A three feet at moſt from the fand; a few hours 
gafter, the tide flowing in covers the nets, and 


the Scoters following the reflux two or three 
hundred paces from the beach, the firſt that 


« pying the example, entangle themſelves among 
* a little aſide and paſs under the nets, they riſe 


* like the reſt: they are all drowned, and when 
« the ſea has retreated, the fiſnermen go to dif- 


hy 3, VOWS 4: 
. ated 


* ing: a net of an hundred yards long and three 
yards broad caught ſometimes twenty or 


„ thirty dozen in a fingle tide; but to balance 


198 r 
The favourite food of the Scoters is a kind 


e cluſtered in many deep ſhoals : there are 
« pretty extenſive banks of them, which are 
“left bare by the ebb tide. When the fiſher. 
cc men remark that the Scoters dive for the 
« vaimeaus (the term which they apply to theſe | 


« very looſe, above theſe ſhell-fiſh, and two or 


cc perceives a Vanneatu dives, and all the reſt, co- 
the floating meſhes, or if ſome, more ſhy, go 


« after having fed, and ſoon inwrap themſelves 


« engage them from the nets, on which they 


4 Are ſuſpended by tis head, the wings, or the 


ce feet. 
1 have ſeveral times ſeen this ſort of TR 


« this good fortune, the nets are often ſtretched 
8 twenty times without catching one; and at 
times 
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« times they are carried away or rent. by 2 
« poiſes or ſturgeons. 


« ] never ſaw any Scoters fly any where but 


« above the ſea, and I have always remarked 


« that their flight was low and gentle, and of 
« ſmall compals : : they ſcarce ever riſe, and 


„ while on wing their feet often drag in the 
« water. It is probable that the Scoters are as 
6 prolific as the ducks, for the number which 
« arrives every year is prodigious ; and notwith- 
« ſtanding the multitudes that are caught, they 
s ſeem not to diminiſh.” 


Having enquired of M. Baillon his opinion 
with: regard to the diſtinction between the male 


and female of this ſpecies, and to the gray 


Scoters or griſettes, which ſome have ſaid to be 


females; he gave me this anſwer : 


The griſette is certainly a Scoter, and has 


« exactly the figure. Theſe griſettes are always 
_* ſeen in company with the other Scoters ; they 


feed on the ſame ſhell-fiſh, ſwallow them en- 


* tire, and digeſt them in the ſame manner. 


„They are caught in the ſame nets, and they : 


5 fly as badly and in the ſame way, and this is 
*« peculiar to theſe birds, which have the bones 


of the wings more turned backwards than the 
* ducks, and the cavities,. in which the two 


_ * thigh-bones are ſunk, very near each other; a 
* ſtructure which gives them great facility in 
ſwimming, and makes them at the ſame time 
8 very aukward in e and ſurely no ſpe- 
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* cies of ducks has the thighs placed i In this 
e manner. Laſtly, the taſte of their e is the 
«© fame. 

“J opened three of theſe griſettes in Winter, 
and they were found to be females. 

On the other hand, the number of gray Sco- 
« ters is much inferior to that of the black; 

often not ten occur among an hundred of the 
« others, caught in the ſame net. How could 
« the ſinales be ſo few in this ſpecies ? 
I freely own that J have not ſought ſufh. 
ce ciently to diſtinguiſh the males from the fe- 
eee ſtuffed a great number; I choſe the 
« blackeſt and the largeſt, and they were all | 
< found to be males, except the griſettes. I be- 
Cc « lieve, however, that the females are ſomewhat 
« ſmaller, and: not fo black, or at leaſt they have 
not that velvet ſurface which makes the black 
of the male plumage ſo deep.” 

It appears to us from this detail, that a as the 
female Scoters are not quite ſo black as the males, 
and more inclined to. gray, the griſettes, or the 

W Scoters which verge on gray, are too few to re- 
_=E preſent all the females of the ſpecies, and are in 
6 fact the younger females, which require time to 
1 aſſume all the black of their plumage. 
Alfter this firſt anſwer, M. Baillon ſent us alſo 
the following notes, which are all intereſting. 


«© have had,” lays he, © this year, 1781, for 


« ſeveral months in my court, a black Scoter. 
4 I fed 


| 8 CO T7 N. 201 
« ] fed it with ſoaked bread and ſhell-fiſh. It 


« was become Very familiar. 
« | believed till then that the Scoters could 


| « not walk, and that their conformation deprived 


them of that power. I was the more per- 
| « ſuaded, as I had ſeveral times, in ſtorms, ga- 
« thered, on the ſea-ſhore, Scoters, penguins, 
« and puffins alive, which could drag themſelves 
| « along only by help of their wings. But theſe 
« birds had, no doubt, been much beaten by the 

« waves; and that circumſtance, which I had 


« overlooked, confirmed me in my error. I 
« was ſurprized to remark, that the Scoter 


« walks well, and faſter even than the pochard ; 

« it balances itſelf in the ſame manner at each 
« ſtep, holding its body almoſt erect, and ſtrik- 
| © ing the ground with each foot alternately and 
with force; its pace is ſlow ; if preſſed, it 
« tumbles, becauſe the efforts which it makes 


« deſtroys its equilibrium: it is indefatigable in 
the water; it runs on the waves like a petrel, 
„and as nimbly ; but, on land, the celerity of - 
„its motions are of no avail; mine ſeemed 


© quite out of its natural element. 

Indeed, it had a very aukward air; each 
* movement gave its body fatiguing jogs ; it 
* walked only from neceſſity: it uſually lay 
* down or ſtood ſtraight like a ſtake, its bill 
© leaning on its Komach: : it always ſeemed to 
be melancholy: I never once ſaw it bathe 
* Joyous, like the other water-fowls, wit! which 
cc my 
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my court is filled; it never entered the ſſal. 
« Jow trough which is placed level with the 
« ſurface of the ground, but to eat the bread 
« which I threw to it : when it had eaten and 
« drank it remained motionleſs ; ſometimes it 
% dived to the bottom, to gather the crumbs 
« which fell down; if any bird came into the wa- 
« ter and approached 1 it, the Scoter endeavoured 
« to drive away the intruder ; if this made any 
* oppoſition or reſiſtance, it dived, and after 
„ making two or three turns at the bottom of 
„ the trough, it flew out of the water, making 
« ꝗ ſort of whiſthng, very ſoft and clear, like the 
e firſt tone of a German flute: this is the only 

40 cry 1 ever knew it make, which it repeated a3 
<« often as a perſon approached it. | 
«© Being defirous to know if the bird could 
« continue long under water, I held it down by 
* force; it made conſiderable efforts after two 
or three minutes, and ſeemed to ſuffer much; 
it bounded up as quick as a cork. I believe 
it could remain longer, becauſe it deſcends 
« often to the depth of thirty feet in the ſea to 
« oather the oblong bivalves on which it feeds. 
«© Theſe ſhell- fi are whitith, four or five | 
lines broad, and near an inch long. It does 
„not amuſe itſelf like the ſea- pie in opening 
« them, the ſhape of its bill not being, as in that 
© bird, adapted for the purpole : : it ſwallows 
« them whole, and digeſts them in a few hours. | 
« [ gave ſometimes more than twenty to a ſingle 
« Ocoter; 


* 


c 


* 
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4 Scoter ; and it received them till its &/ophagus 
was filled up to the bill: then its excrements 
« were white. They aſſumed a green tinge 
« when the bird was fed with bread, but were 
| « always liquid. I never faw 1t eat herbs or the 
| « ſceds of plants, like the wild ducks, the teals, 
| « the wigeons, and others of this genus : the ſea 
js its only element, Tt flies as ill as it walks: 
„ have often amuſed myſelf in viewing thro' 
« a ſpy-glaſs the numerous flocks on the ſea ; 1 
„never ſaw them riſe and fly to any diſtance 
« they fluttered incellantly above the ſurface of 
„the water. _ 
« The feathers of this bird are ſo ak and 
| « cloſe, that the bird, on coming out of the wa- 
ter, can ſhake itſelf dry. 
„The ſame cauſe which proved fatal to ſo 
many other birds in my court, occaſioned alſo 
the death of my Scoter. The ſoft and tender 
« ſkin of its feet were perpetually bruiſed by the 
„ oravel; a callus formed on each joint of the 
toes; in time they were worn to ſuch a ge- 
« oree, that the nerves were diſcloſed ; it durſt 
* no longer walk, or go to the water, each ſtep. 
* increafing its wounds: I put it in my garden 
* on the graſs under a cage, but it would not 


"cat; and it died in my court a few days 
3 thee, 


[A] Specikc charaQter of the Scoter or Black Diver, Auas 
Nigra: © Its body is entirely black.” It is frequent ii in the lakes 
and rivers of Siberia: it has a hſy taſte, : 
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The DOUBLE SCOTER 


La DouzLE MacREUSE. Buff. 


— 


— a 


Anas Fuſca, Linn. and Gmel. 

Anas Nigra Major, Brill. 

Anas Nigra. Aldrov. Geſn. Klein, &c. 
T be Great Black Duck, Will. 

The Velvet Duck. Penn. and Lath. 


MONG the great number of Scoters which 
come in winter on the coaſts of Picardy, 
ſome are remarked much larger than the ret, 
and therefore called the Double Scoters. Beſides | 
this difference of fize, they have a white ſpot on 
the ſide of the eye, and a white bar on the wing; 
while the plumage of the others is entirely black. 
Theſe characters are ſufficient to conſtitute a MW 
ſecond ſpecies, which appears to be much lets 
numerous than the firſt, but reſembles it in ſtruc. 
ture and habits. Ray obſerved in the ſtomach | 
and the inteſtines of theſe large Scoters, frag- 
ments of ſhells ; the ſame probably that, Baillon 1 
lays, 1s the principal food of the Scoter. ö 


[A] Speciſie 3 of the Velvet Duck, Anas Fuſca: * [i ö 

« is blackiſh; its lower eye- lid, and the ſpangle on its wings, are 
white.“ It is frequent in Siberia, and even in Kamtſchatka: it 1 
* eight or ten eggs. | 
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The BROAD-BILLED SCOTER. 
La MACREUSE 'A LARGE BEC. _ Buff. 


' Anas Perſpicillata. Linn. and Gmel. 
Anas Nigra Major Freti Hudſonis. Brill. 
The Great Black Duck from Hudſon's Bay, Edw. 
T he Rauer — Penn. a Lath. 


+ nkos is undoubtedly a beten and perhaps 
belongs to the ſame ſpecies with the pre- 
ceding. It is well characterized by the breadth 
of its flat, ſhort bill, edged with an orange 
ſtreak, which incircling the eye, ſeems to deli- 5 
neate ſpectacles *, This large Scoter viſits 
England in the Wider! it alghts : in the mea- 
dows, where it feeds on graſs. Edwards thinks 
that he can diſcover it in one of the figures of a 
{mall collection publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1679, 
by Nicelas Viſeber, in which it is denominated 
turma anſer ( troop-gorſe ; a term which proba- 
bly alludes to its bulk, which exceeds that of the 
common duck, and indicates at the ſame time 
that theſe birds are ſeen in flocks: and as they 
occur in Hudſon's Bay, the Dutch might have 


Hence the Linnæan epithet for the ſpecies, Perſpicillata n | 
Perſpicillur, a pair of 8 
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it lays from four to fix eggs, which are white. Et — oral, 


Px 1E Ah plumage of this beautiful Duck 


luſtre *: a piece of beautiful rufous, ſpeckled 
with little white daſhes, covers the back of the 


the ſhoulders by a ſtreak of white, accompanied 
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obſerved them in Davis's Straits, where they 
carry on the whale-fiſhery. 


[A] Specific character of the Black Duck, Anas Perſpicillua; 
& It is black; its top and nape white; a black ſpot on the bill be, 
« hind the noſtrils.” It breeds in July along the ſhores of Hud. 
ſon's Bay: it builds its neſt with graſs, and lines it with feathers: 


The BEAUTIFUL CRESTED 
D UCK. 


Anas 3 Linn. and Gmel. 
Ana Aitiva, Briff, 
ZHact xonyayauhaui. Fernandez. 
The American Wood Duck. Brown. 
| T he Summer Duck. Cateſ. Penn, and Lath, 


ſeems to be a ſtudied attire, a gala ſuit to 
which its elegant head-dreſs adds grace and 


neck and the breaſt, and is neatly interſected on 


by a ſtreak of black ; the wing is covered with 
feathers of a brown that melts into black with | 
rich reflections of burniſhed ſteel; and theſe of 
the flanks are very delicately fringed and vermi- 


* Hence Linnæus calls ĩt ona, or the bride.—7. 
* 


1 culated 
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ground, and are prettily ſtriped at the tips with 
black and white, of | which the {treaks are diſ- 


to the motion of the bird: the under ſide of the 
body is pearly white-gray ; a ſmall white collar 
riſes into a chin-piece below the bill, and ſends 


long ſtreak of the ſame colour paſſes like a long 
eye-lid ; the upper ſide of the head is decorated 


and the cheeks dazzle with the luſtre of bronze: 
| ſpot above, and the horny tip is of the ſame co- 
yellow. 

| mon duck, and the female is as fimply clothed 


as the male is pompouſly attired. She is almoſt 
all brown; “ having, however,” ſays Edwards, 


| They like to perch on the talleſt trees; whence 


| calls them ſimmer ducks * ; from which we may 


_ infer, 


* (at Port-Royal in Acadia, or Nova Scotia) are the branch ducks, 


lated with little blackiſh lines on a gray 


played alternately, and ſeem to vary according 


off a ſcallop below the eye, on which another 


with a ſuperb tuft of long feathers, white, green, 
and violet, which fall back like hair, in bunches 
I parted by ſmaller white bunches. The front 
| the iris is red; the bill the ſame, with a black 


| Jour ; the baſe is hemmed with a fleſhy brim of 


This beautiful Duck is ſmaller than the com- 


« ſomething of the creſt of the male.” This 
| obſerver adds, that he received ſeveral of theſe 
charming ducks alive from Carolina; but he 
does not inform us whether they propagated. 


lcyeral travellers ſtyle them branch ducks. Cateſby 


* « The moſt beautiful birds that I have ſeen in this country = 


« (@ 
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infer, that they reſide during the ſummer in Via 
ginia and Carolina “: in fact, they breed there 
and place their neſts in the holes made by th, 
woodpeckers in large trees near water, particy. 
larly on the cypreſs; the parents carry their young 
into the water on their back, and theſe on the 
leaſt ſymptom of danger cling Dy the bill. 


& ſo called becauſe they perch; nothing. is finer or TOY mingled | 
« than the endleſs variety of colours that compoſe their plumage: 
« but I was ſtill more ſurprized to ſee them perched on a pine, x 
« beech, or an oak, and to ſee them hatch their young in a hole of 
« ſome of theſe trees, which they rear till they are able to leave 
* the neft, and, according to inſtinct, follow their parents to the 
e water. They are very - differ ent from the common ſort, called 
« black, and which in fact are almoſt entirely of that colour, with. 
ee out being variegated like ours: the branch ducks have a more 
« {lender body, and are likewiſe more delicate eating.” Vage au 
Port-Royal de I Acadie, par M. Dierwville ; Rouen, 1708, p. 112.— 
There is a kind which we call branch dzcks, which rooſt on tree, 
« and whoſe plumage is very beautiful on account of the agreeable 
* diverſity of colours which form it.“ Nouvelle Relation de la Ga: 
peſie, par le P. Le Clerc; Paris, 1698, 5. 485. 


According to Du Pratz, they are ſeen the whole year in 
Louiſiana. The branch ducks are ſomewhat larger than our 
« teals; their plumage is exceedingly beautiful, and ſo changing 
that painting cannot imitate it; they have on the head a beau- 
« tiful creſt of the brighteſt colours, and their red eyes appear like 
flames. The natives deck their calumets or pipes with the ſkin 
4 of the neck: their fleſh is very good, but when too fat it has } 
4 an olly taſte. This ſpecies of duck is not migratory, it is found 
in all ſeaſons, and it perches, which the reſt do not; hence it is 
1 called the branch duck.” 


x [A] Specific character of the Summer Duck, Anas Sponſa: © Its 
« creſt is hanging and double; it is variegated with green, with 
„ blue, and with white,” It neſtles in, the holes bored by the wood- | 
peckers in trees near water: and when the young are hatched, it 
carries them to the ſiream, This bird ſeems to retire to Mexico 
in winter. It. ĩs eſteemed delicate food, 
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rhe LITTLE THICK- 
HEADED DUCK. 


Anas 8 | "Fg and Gmel. 
nas Hyberna. Brill. 
Th he B. ifel-headed Duck. Cateſby, Penn, = Lack. 


7 ts little Duck is of a middle ſize be- 
tween the common duck and the garganey. 

All its head is clothed with a tuft of unwebbed 
Fathers: agreeably tinged with purple, and height- 
ened by reflections of green and blue. This thick 
uſt increaſes confiderably the bulk of its head ; 
and hence Cateſby ſtiles it the Buffel-beaded Duck. 
t frequents the freſh waters in Carolina. Behind 
the eye is a broad white ſpot; t the wings and 
| the back are marked with longitudinal ſpots, 
| black and white alternately ; the tail is gray; 
the bill is lead- colour, and the legs are red. 

The female is entirely brown ; its head uniform, ; 
and without a tuft. 5 . 

This Duck appears in Carolina only in winter; 
but that is no reaſon why Briſſon ſhould give it 
the appellation of winter Duck ; for it muſt live 
ellewhere in the ſummer, and in ſuch countries 


it might with equal propriety be named the ſium- 
mer Duck. 


14A] Specific character of the Ana Bucephala: ee It is ; whitiſh ; 
is back and wing- -quills black; above and below its head there 
«3s a ſwelli ling of a ſilk Ky lol 7 
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The COLLARE D DUCK vg 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Anas Hitrionica. Linn. and Gmel, 
Anas Torquata ex inſula Nove Terre. Briſſ. 
Anas Brimond. Olaft. 
Stone Duck, Hiſt, Kamtſchatka. 
T he Duſty and Spotted Duck. Edw. 
The — Duck, Penn. and Lath. 


1 H1S Duck, though ſmall, ſhort, 50 round, 

and of a duſky plumage, is yet one of th 
handſomeſt birds of the genus: beſides the whit 
ſtreaks which interſect the brown of its garb, the | 
face looks like a maſk, with a long black noſt 
and white cheeks; and this black of the noſe ei. 
"tends as far as the top of the head, and ther 
joins to two large rufous eye-lids of a very bright 
bay colour. The black domino, which covers th 
neck, is edged and interſected below by a littl: 
white ribband, which probably induced the fiſhers 
at Hudſon's Bay to ſtyle it /ord *. Two other little 
white bands, fringed with black, are placed on 


each ſide of the breaſt, which is iron gray; the 


belly is dun-gray ; ; the flanks are bright rufous, | 
and the wing exhibits a {pangle of purple-blue 
or burniſhed ſteel: there is alſo a white ſpeck | 
behind the ear, and a little white ſerpentine line 
on the ſide of the neck. 


©  Edvards, 


The 
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Igarb is a blackiſh brown- gray on the head and 
the mantle; a white gray on the fore fide of the 
neck and of the breaſt ; and a pure white on the 
ſtomach and the belly. The bulk is nearly that 
If the morillon, and the bill is very ſhort and 
mall in proportion. 

This ſpecies is the fame with Seller's anas 
700 capite pulchre faſciato *, or the mountain 
Det of Kamtſchatka, and the anas Hiſtrionica of 
Linnæus, which appears in Iceland, according to 


ichat! d Þ+, 


i. e. The painted Duck with a beautifully ſtriped head. 
He ſays, that in autumn the females are found on the rivers, 


| Eomtſchatka, 


t is brown, variegated with white and blue; its ears, a double 
6ejne on its temples, its collar, and a bar on its breaſt, are white.“ 
It breeds on the banks of ſwift ſtreams among the low ſhrubs : and 
in Winter it repairs to the open ſea. It is clamorous, and its flight 
s lofty and rapid. 


The female has none of theſe decorations ; her 


Brunnich, and occurs not only in the north-eaſt 
Iof Aſia, but even on lake Baikal, according 
to Georgi's account, though Krachenninikoff : 
I con! ders this ſpecies as peculiar to Kamt- 


but not the males. He adds, that theſe birds are very ſtupid, and are 
| cally caught in clear water; for when they ſee a man, they dive, 
and may be killed at the bottom wich ſtrokes of a pole. Hiſtory of . 


A] Specific character of the Harlequin Duck; Anas Hiſerionica: 
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The BROWN DUCK, 


Anas Minata. Ginet. 


ERE it not for the too great difference in 
bulk, the reſemblance, almoſt complete, 
"of the plumage would have induced us to refer } 
this ſpecies to the little brown and white Duct 
Jrom Hudſon's Bay of Edwards. But this is only 
as large as the ſarcelle, and the Brown Duck is 
intermediate between the wild Duck and the 
golden-eye. It is probable that the individual 
delineated is only the female of this ſpecies ; for 
it wears the duſky livery appropriated to all the 
female Ducks. A blackiſh brown ground on 
the back, and ruſty-brown, clouded with white 
gray, on the neck and the breaſt ; the belly 
white, with a white ſpot on the wang, and a 
broad ſpot of the ſame colour between the ee 
and the bill, are all the daſhes in its plumag: 
It is probably the ſame with what Rzaczynſbi 
mentions in theſe words, Lithuania Palejia allt 
innumeras anates, inter quas ſunt nigricantes*,] 
He adds, that theſe blackiſh Ducks are known} 
to the Ruſſians by the name of uble. 


* j. e Poliſh, Lithuania breed: innumerable Ducks, among which 
19 a blackiſh fort. 


[A] Specific character of the 4 Minuta e e It i 13 bun «i 
% ears white; its primary wing- guns blackiſh,” 
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The GRAY- HEADED DUCK. 


Annas Shßectabilis. Linn. and Gmel. 
Anas Freti Hudſonis. Briſſ. 
T he Xing Duck. Penn. and Lath. 


W x prefer the appellation of Gray-headed 
Duch, given by Edwards, to that of Hud- 
for Bay Tek employed by Briſſon: in the firſt 
place, becauſe there are many other Ducks in 
Hudſon's Bay; and in the ſecond place, becauſe 
an epithet founded on a ſpecific character is al- 
ways preferable to one drawn from the country. 
This gray-headed Duck is hooded remarkably 
with a blueiſh cinereous cowl, falling in a ſquare 
piece on the top of the neck, and parted by a 
double line of black points, like inverted com- 
mas, and by two plates of pale green which cover 
the cheeks: the whole is interſected by five 
black muſtachoes, three of which project to a 
point on the top of the bill, and two others ex- 
tend behind under the corners: the throat, the 
breaſt, and the neck, are white; the back is 
blackiſh brown, with a purple reflection; the 
great quills of the wing are brown; the coverts 
are purple or deep violet, ſhining, and each fea- 
ther terminated by a white point, of which the 
ſeries forms a tranſverſe line: there is alſo a 
Th. | large 


——— 
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large white ſpot on the ſmall coverts of the win, 


and another of a round form on each fide of the 


tail ; the belly is black ; the bill is red, and it; 
upper mandible is parted inta two brims, which 
{well, and, to uſe the words of Edwards, nearly 
reſemble beans: It is the moſt fingular part, 


he adds, of the conformation of this bird, which 
exceeds the ſize of a domeſtic duck. Yet we 


muſt obſerve, that he female collared duck from 
Ne- wfourndland of our Planches Eulumindes is much 


analogous to the gray-headed Duck of Edwards, 
the chief difference conſiſts in this, that the 
tints of the back are blacker in the plate of 
that naturaliſt, and that the cheek 18 Painted 


greenith. 


Ta) Specific character of the Kine Duck, Ana Spectibilis 
ce Its bill is comprefled at the baſe; a black feathery keel; its head 
« ſymewhat hoary.” This bird is very common in | Greenland 
and affords the natives Ingen Aon. 


The WHITE-FACED DUCK. 


3 firſt peculiarity that ſtrikes us in this 


bird is, that its face is entirely white, con- 
traſted by a black veil that covers the head, and, 


including the fore ſide and the top of the neck, 


falls behind: the WAY and tail are — 
the 


BRAZILIAN DUCK as 


the reſt of the plumage is finely interwoven 
with waves and feſtoons of blackiſh, ruſty and 


cufous, of which the tint, deeper on the back, 
runs into a brick red colour on the breaſt and 
the lower part of the neck. This Duck, which 
is found at Maragnon, is larger and more Cor- 
pulent than our wild duck. 


The MAREC par MARECA, 
BuaziLIAx DU CK 8. 


1. 4 33 Linn. Gael Briſſ. and Klein. 
The Ilathera Duck. Cateſby, Penn. and Lath. 
2. Anas Braſilienſis. Gmel. Ray, Will and Briſſ. 
The Mareca . Lath. | 


52 R ECA is, eie to Piſo, the ge- 


neric name of the Ducks in Brazil; and 


Marcgrave applies it to two ſpecies, which ſeem 
not far removed from each other ; and for this 


reaſon we place them together, diſtinguiſhing 


them however by the names of Marec and Ma- 


reca. The firſt, ſays this naturaliſt, is a duck 
of ſmall ſize, with a brown bill, and a red or 


_ orange {pot On each COrner; the throat and the 


cheeks are white, the tail gray, the wing deco- 


rated with a green ſpangle and a black border. 
Cateſby, who has deſcribed the fame bird at 


FO. Bahama, 


r 


e 


— 


the ſame ſize with the other, and its bill and 


of yellowiſh white is placed, as in the other 
between the corner of the bill and the eye; the 
, legs are vermilion, which, even after cooking, 


tinges with a fine red. The fleſh of this laſt is, 


they ſay, that feeding on an animal that appears 


black.“ specific character of the Ilathera Duck, Anas Baba- 


yr? 
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Bahama, ſays, that this ſpangle on the Wing is 
edged with yellow ; but the name of Bakany 
duck, uſed by Briſſon, is the leſs founded, a8 
Cateſby expreſsly remarks, that it appears there 
very ſeldom, having never ſeen any except the 
ſubject which he deſcribes. 


The Mareca, Marcgrave's ſecond ſpecies, i; 15 of 


tail are black ; a ſpangle ſhines with green and 
blue on the wing, on a brown ground ; a ſpot 


he adds, ſomewhat bitter ; that of the former 1 is 
excellent, yet the rages 1 ſeldom eat it, fearing, 


unwieldy, mag ſhould become themſelves leſs 
fit for running * 


* Coreal, 2 aux Tnaes Orientales, Paris, 1722, 


IA! Specific character of the Mareca Duck, Auas Braji Lek 76 
ce It is brown, below gloſly cinereous; an ochry-white ſpot between 
1 « the bill and the eyes; its chin white; its tail wedge-ſhaped and 


menſis ; © It is gray; its bill lead-coloured ; a fulvous ſpot on 1. 
6c fide, a green and yellow ſpot on its wings,” I Penn on trees, 
and does uot e into che nor ch. 
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The SARCELLES, 


T* E form which nature has the moſt ſhaded, 
varied, and multiplied in the water-fowls, 
is that of the duck. After the great number of 
ſpecies in that genus which we have enumerat- 
ed, comes a ſubordinate genus, almoſt as exten- 


five as the primary one, and which ſeems to 


preſent the ſame ſubjects on a ſmaller ſcale. 
This ſecondary kind is that of the Sarcelles, 


which we cannot better paint in general terms 


than by ſaying, that they are ducks much ſmaller 
than the others. But the analogy obtains not 


only in their natural habits, their ſtructure, and 
the proportions of their form *; but alſo in the 
diſpoſition of their plumage, and even in the 
great difference of colour that takes place be- 
tween the males and the females. 
The Sarcelles were often ſerved up at the 


Roman tables Þ : they were ſo much eſteemed, 


that pains was taken to rear them, like ducks, 
in the domeſtic ſtate 4 +» We ſhould, no doubt, 


* Belon. 
+ Idem. 


i Nam clauſee paſtuntur, Gia 3 Boſchides, Phale- 


rides, /mileſque volucres ro /tagna & paludes rimantur. Columella, 
4 Re . | 


ſucceed 
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ſucceed alſo; but the ancients apparently em. 
ployed more care on their poultry-yards, and in 
general beſtowed much greater attention than we 
to rural economy and agri culture. 

We proceed to deſcribe the different ſpecies 
of Sarcelles, ſome of which, like certain ducks, 
have ſpread to the extremities of both conti. 
nents *, „ 


FIRST SPECIES, 


Anas Quergquedula. Linn. and Gmel. 
Querguedula. Geſner, Klein. Briſſ. 

Baoſcas. Geſner. „ 5 
The Carganey. Will. Penn. and Lath. + 


| * s figure is that of a little duck, its ſize that 
of a partridge; the plumage of the male, 
though inferior in the brilliancy of its colours 


* In the plains of Chili, according to Frezier. On the coaſt of 
Diemen's land. Coo. In the bay of Cape Holland, at Magellan? 
Straits. Wallis. In great plenty at Port Egmont. Byron. 4 
+ In Greek Booxa;, which Charleton derives from Booxu, 6 
paſture; M. de Buffon objects, that this appellation is not cha- I 
racteriſtic, for all ducks may be ſaid to paſture. The modern 1 
Greeks apply the name pappi to all the different ſpecies of ducks, 3 
In Italian this bird is called Sartella, Cercedula, Cercevole, Gargi 1 


xello : in Spaniſh Cerceta: in German Murenilein ( mumbler ), mm 4 
| | | +. cnt 
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to that of the drake, is no leſs rich in agreeable 
:efleftions, which it would be impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe. The fore fide of the body preſents a 
beautiful breaſt- plate woven with black or gray, 
and, as it were, mailed with little truncated 


{quares, incloſed in larger, and all diſpoſed with 
o much neatneſs and elegance, that the moſt 


charming effect is produced. The ſides of the 
neck and the cheeks, as far as under the eyes, are 
worked with ſmall ſtreaks of white, vermiculat- 


ed on a rufous ground: the upper ſide of the 
head is black, and alſo the throat ; but a long 
white ſtreak, extending from over the eye, falls 


below the nape: long feathers, drawn to a point, 


cover the ſhoulders, and recline on the wing in 


white and black ſtripes; the coverts which reſt 
on the wings are decorated with a little green 


ſpangle: the flanks and the rump exhibit hatches 
of blackiſh- gray on white-gray, and are © ſpeckled 


25 agreeably as the reſt of the body. 


The attire of the female is much fimpler : 
clothed entirely with gray and dun- gray, it 
aardly ſhows ſome traces of waves or feſtoons 


entle (middle duck), Scheckicht-endtlin (thieviſh-duck) : in Low 
Dutch Cra#- kaſona; and in ſome parts, as in the neighbourhood of 
Scraſburg, Kernell, according to Geſner : in Norwegian Krat-and : 

in Ruſſian Tchirka, At Madagaſcar, it 1s called Sire. In ſome 
provinces of France Garſotte, according to Belon; in others Hal. 
tro; in the Orleanois, Champagne, and Lorraine, Arcanette; in 
the Milaneſe, and in iu Pear » Garganey. 
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on its garb. It has no black on the throat #, 
like the male; and in general there is ſo much 
difference between the ſexes in the Sarcelles, ag 
in the ducks, that inexperienced ſportſmen mic. 
take them, and apply the improper names tir; 
racanneties, mercannetes. In ſhort, naturaliſts 
_ ought on this, as on other occaſions, to beware 
of falſe appellations, and not to multiply ſpecies 
from the mere difference of the colours which 
are found in theſe birds; it would even be very 
uſeful, to prevent error, that both the male and 
female be figured in their true colours. 
In the pairing ſeaſon, the male utters a cry like 

that of the rail; yet the female ſeldom makes 
her neſt in our provinces , and almoſt all theſe 
birds leave us before the 15th or 20th of April} Þ | 
They fly in bands in the time of their mig. } 
tions, without preſerving, like the ducks, any |} 
regular order : they take their flight from above 
the water, and proceed with great rapidity, | 


Fauna Suecica.—“ There is as much difference between the 
male and the female of the Sarcelle as between the ducks and tie 
« drakes.. . . Generally the females are gray round the neck, and 
<< yellowiſh below the belly; brown on the back, the wings, and | 
the rump.” Bglor. | 1 
+ Salerne ſays, that he never ſaw its neſt i in 1 that part of the Þ 
Orleanois where he obſerved. q 
t As the Sarcelle ſeldom appears but! in winter, Schwenckfeld ; 
thence derives 1ts name : Ruerquedula, quoniam guerguero, id ef fii- | 
_ gido & / byemali tempore, maxim? apparet. ¶ Varro lays, that it isa 
ſort of diminutive from the Greek K:ez4;, which ſignihes @ abet, 
ſouttle; on account either of its rapid flight or its whiſtling voice. 


—7. 4 f 
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They do not often bathe, but find their proper 
od on the ſurface of the lakes, or near the 
margin: flies, and the feeds of aquatic plants, 
are what they prefer. 

Geſner found in their ſtomach little ſtones 


mixed with theſe aliments; and Friſch, who 


kept two months a couple of theſe birds taken 


young, has given us the following detail of their 


mode of living in this ſort of incipient domeſti- 
cation: I preſented firſt to theſe Sarcelles,” 
he ſays, “different ſeeds, and they would touct? 
none; but ſcarce had i ſet beſide their water- 
« trough a baſon, filled with millet, than they 


both ran to it. At every bill-full which they 
took, each went to the water, and they car- 


« ried as much of it in a ſhort time as com- 


_« plctely to ſoak the millet. Yet the grain was 
* not moiſtened ſufficiently to their mind, and 
law my Sarcelles buſy themſelves in carry- 


„ing millet and water to the ground of their 
* pen, which was of clay, and when the bottom 
was ſoftened and tempered enough, they began 


«to dabble, and made a pretty deep cavity, in 


© which they ate their millet mixed with earth. 
] put them in a room, and they carried, in the 
© lame way, though to little purpoſe, the millet 


* and water to the deal- floor. I led them on the 


© graſs, and they ſeemed to do nothing but dig 
* for ſeeds, without eating the blades, or 


* even carth-worms. They purſued flies and 
* ſnapped them like ducks. When I delayed 


© to 
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* to give them their accuſtomed food, they 
called for it with a feeble hoarſe cry, usa, 
ah repeated every minute. In the evening they 
lay in the corners, and even during the . 
* when a perſon went near them, they hid them. 
« ſelves in the narroweſt holes. They lived thus 
« till the approach of winter; but when the ſe. 
« yere cold ſet in, they died ſuddenly.” 


[A] Specific character of the Garganey, Anas Duerquedula : 
* It has a green ſpot on the wings, and a white line above the 
c eyes. 
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SECOND. SPECIES; 


Anas Crecca. Linn; and Gmel. 

Phaſcas. Geſner. 

Duerguedula, Id. ks 
 Wuerquedula Major, Johnſt. 

Derquedula Minor. Briil. 

Pepatzca. Fernandez. 


The Common Teal. Ray, Penn, and Lath, * 


HIS Sarcelle is. ſmaller than the firſt, and 
differs beſides by the colours of its head, 
hich is rufous, and ſtriped with a broad ſtreak 


* In 88 270 1 Kriech-enten ( TS” Kr. f-entle 
(crutch-duck) Graw-entlin (gray- Auch); and the female Bruun- 
hepficht-entlin {brown- headed duck ) : in Swiſs Mour-entle, Sor en l 
Soke in Poliſh Cyranta in Swediſh Arta, Kracka : in Ar 
Krik-ard: in Norwegian Heſtelort- and: in Dutch 7. aling 
Mexican Pehatzca. 
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of green edged with white, that extends from 
the eyes to the occiput: the reſt of the plumage 
js pretty much like that of the common farcelle 
or garganey, except that its breaſt is not richly 
mailed, but only ſpeckled. _ 

This little Sarcelle breeds on our pools, and 
continues in the country the whole year. It 
conceals its neſt among the large bulruſhes, and 
builds it with their ſtalks, their pith, and with a 
heap of feathers: this neſt, conſtructed with 
much care, is pretty wide, and reſts on the ſur- 
face of the water, ſo as to riſe and fall with it. 
The eggs amount to ten or twelve, and are about 
the ſize of a pigeon's ; they are dirty white, with 
hazel-ſpots. The females take the whole ma- 
nagement of the incubation ; the males ſeem to 
leave them and aſſociate together during that 
time, but in autumn they return to their fami- 
lies. The teals are ſeen on the pools in cluſters 
of ten or twelve; and in winter they refort to 
the rivers and unfrozen ſprings; there they live 
on creſſes and wild chervil. On pools they eat 
the ruſheſeeds, and catch ſmall fiſh. 

They fly very ſwiftly ; their cry is a fort of 
whiſtle, vouire, vouire, which is heard on the 
pools as early as the month of March. Hebert 
affures us, that this little Sarcelle is as common 
in Brie as the other is rare, and that great num- 
bers are killed in that province. According to 


Rau hie they are caught in Poland 87 means 
of 
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of nets ſtretched from one tree to another; the 
Teals throw themſelves into theſe nets as they 
riſe from the pools about the duſk of the even. 
ing. 

Ray, from the name, the Common Teal, which | 
he beſtows on our little Sarcelle, ſeems not to 
have known the common Sarcelle : Belon, on 
the contrary, was acquainted with no other; and 
though he applies to it indiſcriminately the two 
Greek names boſcas and phaſeas, the latter ſeems | 
to have referred peculiarly to the little Sarcelle; 
for Athenzus ſays, that the phaſeas is larger char 
the little colymors, which is the little grabe. This | 
ſpecies has obtained a communication with the 
new world by way of the north; ſince it is eri- 
dently the pepatzca of Fernandez, and ſeveral 
that we have received from Louiſiana difter not 

from thoſe of Europe. 


[A] Specific character of the Common Teal, Anas Crecca: © 1; 
&« has a green ſpangle on the wings, and a white line above and 
ec below the eyes.” It is found as far north as Greenland, where 
it lays from thirteen to nineteen eggs. The teals of America ar: 
not ſo prolific, | | : 
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"The SUMMER SARCELLE. 


THIRD SPECIES. 
| Anas Circia. 18 and Gmel. 


Querquedala Aiftiva. Brill. 
The Summer Teal. Will. Alb. and Lach.“ 


mantle brown cinereous, with the tips of the 
0 fathers white on the back; on the wing is 
% bar about the breadth of a finger, black, 


„with white; all the fore fide of the body is 
* white waſhed with yellowiſh, ſpotted with 


© webs black.“ 


| Summer Sarcelle, by which he means the little 


* In German Birckilgen, 


W z ſhould have claſſed this ſpecies with the 
* Pr eceding, if Ray, who appears to have 
cxamined both, had not ſeparated them; and 
we can only copy his account of the bird. © It 
is, ſays he, © ſomewhat ſmaller than the com- 
mon teal, and is, without exception, the leaſt 
#* of the whole genus; its bill is black; all its 


« with reflections of emerald- green, and edged | 
black on the breaſt and the lower belly; the 
tail is pointed; the legs are blueiſh, and their 


M. Baillon Bi ſent me 1 notes on a 


Jol. K.. . Sarcelle 
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Sarcelle of the preceding article, and not the 
Summer Teal deſcribed by Ray; but wexannd 
forbear inſerting his obſervations, which are im. 
portant. 85 
« We here (at Montreuil-ſur-mer } call the 
“ Summer Sarcelle criguard or criquet ; this 
„ bird is well made, and has much grace; its 
« form is rounder than that of the com- 
mon ſarcelle or garganey; it is alſo more 
« decorated, its colours are more varied and 
better contraſted ; it has ſometimes little blue 
e feathers, which are not ſeen but when the 


© "0 wings are opened. Few water-birds are 0 


* chearful and ſprightly as this Sarcelle ; it is | 
© almott continually in motion, and bathes in- 
« ceflantly : it is very eaſily tamed; I kept 
« ſome ſeveral years in my court, and I fill | 
have two which are very familiar. 
% Theſe handſome Sarcelles join to all their 
15 * qualities an extreme gentleneſs. I never ſaw 
e them fight either among themſelves or with 
other birds: they make no defence even when 
e attacked. As delicate as they are gentle, the 
& laſt accident hurts them; the agitation into 
Which they are thrown if chaſed by a dog, 1s 
* ſufficient to occaſion their death: when they 
cannot eſcape by the aid of their wings, they 
* remain extended on the ſpot, exhauſted and | 
„ expiring. Their food is bread, barley, wheat, 
and bran: they alſo catch flies, earth-worms, 
-M Augs, and inſects. . 
f is The 


« the coaſt, about the firſt days of March : I 
| « helieve that the ſouth wind brings them. They 
« do not keep in flocks, like the other Sarcelles 
« 1nd the whiſtlers. They are ſeen roving on 


« all ſides, and they pair ſoon after their arrival. 


In April they ſeek, in ſlimy ſpots ſcarce ac- 


« ceflible, large tufts of ruſhes, or herbs, very 


« cloſe, and ſomewhat raiſed above the level of 
the marſh. They obtain a lodgment by re- 


„moving the ſtalks that encumber them, and 


« by continual treading they form a little cavity, 


„laid there; this entrance, for the moſt part, 


„ nithed, and almoſt as large as pullets' eggs. [ 


bens, irom twenty-one to twenty-three days. 

* The young are hatched covered with down, 
© like the ducklings : they are very alert, and, a 
* tew days after birth, they are conducted by 
their parents to the water. They ſeek worms 
"under the graſs and in the mud. If any rave- 


to their activity. ee 
* Their 
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They arrive on our marſhes that lie near 


* {our or five inches in diameter, of which they 
Kline the bottom with dry herbs: the top is 
© well covered by the thickneſs of ruſhes, and 
* the entrance is hid by the ſtalks which were 


« faces the ſouth. The female depoſits from 
[© ten to fourteen eggs of a white ſomewhat tar- 


© {covered that the time of incubation is, as in 


* n0us bird . e to paſs, the mother makes a 
* aint cry, and the whole family ſquats, and re- 
* Mains motionleſs till another cry recalls them 
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e the females. It is then very difficult to dif. 


4 to this bird, which” I have frequently had an 


here relate: I commonly procured theſe Sax. 
e celles about the beginning of March; at that 


e 


4 continued in that ſtate till the month of Ja- 


« nuary; in the ſpace of a month their feather; 
« aſſumed another tinge. The preſent year! 


CC: 


* ſeem that nature has attired it for the teaſon 


* countries; it is ſenſible to cold. Thoſe which 
I had retired regularly to ſleep. in the hen- | 
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« Their firſt feathers are gray, like thoſe of 


* tinguiſh the fexes, nor is the difficulty remov. 
ed till the love- ſeaſon; for it is a fact peculiar 


* opportunity of verifying, and which I {hall 
« time the males were arrayed in their moſt | 


„beautiful feathers; the ſeaſon of moulting ar- 
e rived, they became as gray as the females, and 


A 


«c 


* have again admired this change; the male 
« which I have now is as beautiful as it can be, 


and I ſaw it as gray as the female. It would 


cc of love. | I 
„This bird is not a native of the northern 


« houſe, and kept themſelves in the ſun or near | 
« the kitchen-fire. They all died of accidents, | 


* moſt of them from the pecks which they re- 


« ceived from ſtronger birds. However, I have | 
« reaſon to believe that they do not live long, 


„ ſince their full growth is completed in two 


« months, or thereabout. 


[A] Specific 3 of the Summer Teal, Anas Circa * 
„ The ſpangle on ĩts wing is of a various colour; there is a white 
| « line 
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« line above the eye-brows ; its bill and kgs are cinereous.?* This 
Teal inhabits the lakes and rivers of Europe, and the Caſpian ſea. 
It is not migratory. Linnæus ſays, that it hatches in from thirty 
to thirty-three days. ke 
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FU SPECIES. 


| Anas 1 Bo5g "Gmet, 
The 1 811 Teal. Lath. 


Pu: s Sarcelle is nearly as large as the gar- 


ganey; but its bill is rather larger and 
broader: its head, neck, and breaſt, are of a 
rufous brown, glowing and intenſe ; all its man- 
tle is black ; there is a ſtreak of white on the 
| wing; the ſtomach is white, and the belly i is or 


the GG rufous brown with the breaſt. 


The female in this ſpecies has nearly the ſame 


colours as the male, only they are not ſo deep, or 


o finely contraſted ; the white of the ſtomach 


is interſperſed with brown waves, and the colours 


of the head and breaſt are rather brown than 


rufons, We have been aſſured that this Sar» 
celle was found in . 


1 
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The character which diſtinguiſhes it beſt is a 
broad ſpot of pale--green or water-green, placed 
behind the ear, and incloſed with black, which | 
covers the back of the head and the neck; the 


worked with little brown fringes in rufous and 

white ; this laſt colour covers the fore fide of 
the body; the back and the tail are tinged and | 

gloſſed with green on a black or blackiſh ground. 
This Sarcelle was ſent to us from Madagaſcar. 
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The MADAGASCAR SARCELL, 


FIFTH SPECIES. 
Aua Madagaſcarienſis. Gmel. 
The Madagaſear Teal. Lath. 


HIS Sarcelle is nearly the ſize of the By 
mon teal; but its head and bill are ſmaller, 


face and the throat are white; the lower part 
of the neck, as far as the breaſt, is handſomely 
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SIXTH SPECIES. 


Anas Ceremandelians, Gmel. 


The Coromandel. Teal. Lath. 


\x1s bird is ſmaller than the garganey. The 
_ * plumage conſiſts of white and dark brown: 
3 white predominates on the fore fide of the bo- 
dy; it is pure in the male, and mixed with 
gray in the female: the dark brown forms a 
cowl on the head, ſtains all the mantle, and 
marks the neck of the male with ſpots and 
| ſpeckles, and the lower part of the neck of the 
female with little tranſverſe waves ; alſo the 
wing of the male ſhines, on its blackiſh tint, 
with a green and reddiſh reflection. 


C4 


— plumage of this Sarcelle, on the fore 


and on the tail, is richly worked with black and 
white feſtoons ; the mantle is brown; the throat 
is white; the head is enveloped in a fine purple 
violet, with a green reflection on the feathers of 


tint re-commences under this little tuft, and 
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The JAVA SAR CELL E. 


SEVENTH SPECIES. 


Anas F alcaria, var. Gmel. 8 
The Falcated Duck, var. Penn. and Lath. 


fide of the body, on the top of the back, 


the occiput, which extend to the nape, and 
ſeem parted in ſhape of a bunch : the violet 


forms a broad ſpot on the ſides of the neck; 
it marks a ſimilar one, accompanied with two 
white ſpots, on the feathers of the wing next 
the body. This Sarcelle was brought to us 
from the iſland of Java ; it is as large as the 


garganey. 


| 
| 
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The CHINESE SARCELLE. 
EIGHTH SPECIES. 


Anas Galericulata. Linn. and Gmel. 
Querguedula Sinen/is, Brill, 
Duerguedula Indica, Aldrov. 

Anas Sinenſis, Klein. 

The — Lath. 


HIS beaulikid Teal i is very remarkable for 


the richneſs and the fingularity of its plu- 


mage: it is painted with the moſt vivid colours, 

and adorned on the head with a magnificent 
green and purple bunch, which extends beyond 
the nape ; the neck and the ſides of the face are 
enriched with narrow and pointed feathers of an 
orange red; the throat is white, and alſo the 
part above the eyes; the breaſt is of a purple or 

wine rufous ; the flanks are pleaſantly worked 


with little black fringes, and the quills of the 


wings are elegantly bordered with white ſtreaks: 


to theſe beauties; add a remarkable ſingularity, - 
that two feathers, one on each fide, between 


thoſe of the wing next the body, have on the 
outſide of their ſhaft webs of an uncommon 


length, of a beautiful orange rufous, fringed with 


white and black on the egen which form, as it 


were, 


= 
"un {net —— 
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were, two fans or two broad papilionaceous wings 
raiſed on the back : theſe two ſingular feathers 
diſtinguiſh ſufficiently this Sarcelle from all the 
others, beſides the beautiful creſt which uſually 
floats on its head, but which it can erect. The 
beautiful colours of this bird have ſtruck the 
eyes of the Chineſe: they have painted it on 
their porcelain and their fineſt paper. The fe. 
male, which they have alſo delineated, appears 
uniformly in a brown ſuit ; and this 1s indeed its 
colour, with ſome mixture of white. In both 
RAW; the bill and the legs are red. 

This beautiful Sarcelle is found in Japan ag 
b as in China; for we may perceive it to be 
the &;mnodſui*, of whoſe beauty Kæmpfer ſpeaks 
with admiration : and Aldrovandus relates, that 
the embaſſadors, who came in his time from 
Japan to Rome, brought, among other rarities 
of their country, figures of that bird, 


. There 1s (in Japan) a ſort of duck which I cannot help | 
« ſpeaking of, becauſe of the remarkable beauty of the male, called | 
. kimnodſui ; it is fo exquiſite, that when its picture was ſhown to 
cc me, I could not believe it to be a faithful likeneſs, till I ſaw the 
« bird itſelf, which is pretty common. Its feathers form a ſhade of 
« the moſt beautiful colours imaginable ; but red predominates 
« about the neck and the throat; its head is crowned with a mag- 
er nificent tuft ; its tail, which riſes obliquely, and its wings, which 
te are placed on the back in a ſingular faſhion, exhibit to the eye an 
« obje& as ſingular as it is s extraordinary,” Natural Hiftory of } 
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The FE ROE SARCELLE=. 
NINTH SPECIES. 
Querquedula Ferroenſis. Brifl 


T7 Sarcelle, which is ſomewhat ſmaller 


than the garganey, has all its plumage of 
an uniform white gray on the fore ſide of the 
body, of the neck and of the head; only it is 


lizhtly ſpotted with blackiſh behind the eyes, 


and alſo on the throat and the fides of the 
breaſt : all the mantle, with the upper ſurface of 
the head and of the neck, 1s of a dull blackiſh, : 


without any reflections. 


ALL the preceding ſpecies of Sarcelles are in- 
habitants of the ancient continent ; thoſe which 
we are now to deſcribe belong to the new: and 
though the ſame ſpecies of water-fowl are often 
common to both worlds, yet each of the ſpecies 
of Sarcelles ſeems to be appropriated to the one 
or other continent, except the garganey and the 
teal, which are found 3 in both. 


ow 


(Called Oadel in the iſland of Feroe, according to Briſfon, 


(261). 


The SOUCROUROU SARCELLE, 


TENTH SPECIES. 


\ Anas Diſcors. Linn. and Gmel. 
Querquedula Americana, Brifſſ. 
Duerquedula Minor Varia, Barrere. 
Anas Querquedula Americana Varicgata. Klein. 
T he White-faced Teal. Cateſby. 
The White-faced Duck. Penn. and Lath. 


Tr 1s ſpecies is common in Cayenne, where 
it is called Scucrourou. It is nearly the 
ſize of the garganey: the male is richly feſ- 
tooned and waved on the back ; the neck, the 
breaſt, and all the fore ſide of the body, are ſpot- 
ted with blackiſh on a ruſty brown ground ; on 
the top of the wing is a beautiful plate of light 
blue, below which is a white ſtreak, and then a 
green ſpangle; there is alſo a broad ſtreak of 
white on the cheeks ; the upper fide of the head 
is blackiſh, with green and purple reflections : 
the female is quite brown. | | 
Theſe birds are found in Carolina, and proba- 
bly in many other parts of America. Their fleth 
18, according to Barrere, delicate and well taſted. 


[A] Specific character of the Anas Diſcors e ee The coverts of 
« its wings are blue; its ſecondary wing-quills are green on the 
« outfide ; there is 2 white bar on the front.“ 
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The SOUCROURETTE SARCELLE. 


ELEVENTH SPECIES. 


Hiar Diſers, var. Gmel. | 
Querguedula Virginiana (fœmina). Briſl. 
Anas Quacula. Klein. 

The Blue-winged Teal. Cateſby and Lath. 


188 the Cayenne Sareelle repreſented 
= in our Planches Entuminees is ſmaller-ſized 
than Cateſby's Blue- winged Teal, the great re- 
ſemblance in their colours induces us to regard 
them as the ſame ſpecies ; and we are ct in- 
clined to claſs both with the preceding, and 
have therefore adopted a ſimilar name. The 
Sourrourette has on the ſhoulder a blue plate with 
1 white zone below, and then a green ſpangle, 
exactly as in the ſoucrourou: the reſt of the body, 
ind the head, are covered with ſpots of brown- 
gray, waved with white-gray. Cateſby's figure 
does not ſhow this mixture, but preſents a brown 
colour, ſpread too uniformly, that would ſuit the 
female, which, according to him, is entirely brown. 
le adds, that theſe birds come in great numbers 
to Carolina in the month of Auguſt, and remain 
there till the middle of October, at which time 
they gather rice in the fields, being very fond of 
that grain, In Virginia, he ſays, where there is 
no rice, they eat a ſort of wild oats that grow in 
| ee wp 
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the ſwamps. When fed in either of theſe ways, 
they become extremely fat, and their fleſh ac- 
quires an exquiſite reliſh &. 


The SPINOUS- TAILED 
SARCELLE. 


. 


"Hoa Singe. Gmel. 
-T; he e Teal. Lach. 


T HIS ſpecies of n. which is a native 
of Guiana, is diſtinguiſhed from all the 
others by the tail-feathers, Which are longer, and 
terminated by a little {tiff filament like a ſpine, 
formed by the point of the ſhaft, produced 
a line or two beyond the webs of theſe feathers, 
which are blackiſh brown. The plumage of the 
body is unvaried, conſiſt ing of waves or blackiſh 
ſpots, deeper on the upper ſurface, lighter on the 
under, and feſtooned with white- gray in a ruſty 
or yellowith ground: the top of the head is 
_ blackiſh, and two ſtreaks of the ſame colour, 
parted by two white ſtreaks, paſs, the one as 
high as the eye, the other lower on the cheek ; 
the quills of the wing are alſo blackiſh. This 
Sarcelle is ſcarcely eleven or twelve inches long, 


a Mr. . after Briſſon, reckons this to be the female of I 
the preceding,-T, | 


4 
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The LONG-TAILED R U- 
FOUS SAR CELL. E. 
THIRTEENTH S PE C TES. 

Anas Dominica, Gmel. 
Duerquedula Dominicenſis, Brill, 
Chilcanauhtli. Fernandez. 


Colcanaubtli (fem). Id. 
The St. Ss Teal. Lath. 


T 15s is ſomewhat larger than the en 
and differs much in its colours: it has how- 
ever the character of the long tail, with the 


blue and green reflections, and has a white ſpot; 


are of the ſame colour; and the upper ſurface of 
the body is waved with it on blackiſh. 


Briſſon received one from St. Domingo, and re- 


pecies colcanguhth. 


quills terminating in a point, though the un- 
webbed ſhaft is not ſo nicely defined. We will 
not venture to claſs theſe two ſpecies together, 
but we conceive them to be related. The upper 
ide of the head, the face, and the tail, are black- 
ih; the wing is of the ſame colour, with ſome 


the neck is of a fine cheinut-rufous ; the flanks 


This Sarcelle was ſent to us from Geest 


fers it, with the utmoſt probability, to the chi. 
canaubtli of New Spain, deſcribed by Fernandez, 
who ſeems to denominate the female of the ſame 
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The WHITE anp BLACK 
SARCELLE; or, the NUN. 


FOURTEENTH SPECIES. 


Anas Albeola. Linn. and Gmel. 
Duerguedula Ludoviciana. Brill, | 
Je Little Black and White Duck. Edw. 
The Spirit Duck, Penn, 


wHIT E robe, a white: band with a black 
cap and mantle, have procured this po 
Lube Sarcelle the name of Nun / Religieuſe . 
is nearly as large as the garganey. The black 0 
its head is decorated with green and purple 
luſtre, and the white band encircles it behind 
from the eyes. The Newfoundland fiſhers, 
ſays Edwards, © call this bird Sit, I know not 
«* for what reaſon, unleſs becauſe it is a very 
nimble diver : the inſtant after it has plunged, 
« itappears again ata very great diſtance za power 
« which might recall to the imagination of the | 
e vulgar the fantaſtic ideas of apparitions.” _ 


cc 


[A] Specific character of the Spirit, 4nas A/beola : © It is white; 
« its back and wing-quills are black ; its head blueiſh, and theback of 
« the head white.” It extends over the whole of North America. 
It neſtles in trees, near freſh water. 


1 2 ] 


The MEXICAN SARCELLE. 
FIFTEENTH SPECIES. 

Anas Nove Hiſpaniæ. Gmel. 

Querquedula Mexicana, Brill. 


Toliecoloctli, ſeu Metzcanauhtli, F ernandez, 
The Mexican Duck. Lath, 


which ſignifies, he ſays, moon-bird; becauſe it is 


its whole plumage is white, dotted with black, 


wo „and terminated with white: there is a 
1 below and blue above. 


The temale, as in all the ſpecies of this genus, 
differs from the male by its colours, which are 


imply that it clears away or cuts the ruſhes, to 
um or place its neſt. 


ERNANDEZ gives "this Sarcelle the Mexican 
name Metæcanabachtli, or Metzcanaubtli, : 


W hunted by moon-light. He adds, that it is one 
| of the moſt beautiful ſpecies of the genus: almoſt | 


eſpecially on the breaſt; the wings exhibit a 
mixture of blue, of green, of fulvous, of black 
and white; the head is blackiſh brown, with va= 
rying colours ; the tail is blue below, blackiſh 


ack ſpot between the eyes and the bill, which 


not ſo diſtinct and vivid. The epithet which 
Fernandez gives it, avis ftertrix juncett, ſeems to 
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The CAROLINA SARCELLE 


SIXTEENTH SPECIES. 


Anas Ruſtica. Linn, 
Duerquedula Carolinenſis, Brill. 


The Little Brown Duck. Lathe 


58 Hs Sarcelle is found in Carolina, near the 
_* mouths of rivers, where the water begins to 
taſte faltiſh. The plumage of the male is broken 
with black and white, like a magpie. The female, 
which Cateſby deſcribes at greater length, has it 
breaſt and belly of a light gray; all the upper fide | 
of the body and of the wings 1s deep brown; 
there is a white ſpot on each ſide of the head be- 
hind the eye, and another on the lower part | 
the wing. It is evident that Cateſby gave it the 
appellation of the Jietle brown duck from the gaib | 
of the female: he had better called it The mag. 
teal, or the black and cwhite teal, 


The B ROW N and WHITE 
SARCEELE, 


SEVENTEENTH SPECIES. 


Anas Minuta, Linn. Es 
Querquedula Freti Hudſonis. Brill. 
The Little Brown and White Duck, Edw. 


1 * bird, though called a duck by Ed- 
wards, ought to be ranged among the Sar- 
celles, fince it has nearly the fize and: fizure of 
the firſt ſpecies, the garganey : but the colour of 
its plumage is different; it is entirely of dark 
brown on the head, the neck, and the quills of 
the wing. The deep brown dilutes into whitiſh _ 
on the fore part of the body, which is beſides 
ſtriped acroſs with brown lines: there is a white 
| {pot on the ſides of the head, and a fimilar one 
on the corner of the bill. This Sarcelle dreads 
not the moſt intenſe cold, fince it is one of thoſe 


which inhabit the bottom of Hudſon's Bay *. 


* Teals are reckoned among the number of birds that are ſeen 
0 pals in the ſpring at Hudſon's Bay, on their way to breed 1 in the 
or, Hit. Gen, des Ley. tom. XV. p. 267. 


E mo 


SPECIES wHicH ARE RELATED T0 Tur 
DUCKS and SARCELLES. 


AFTER the deſcription and hiſtory of the 
{ſpecies well known and diſcriminated, it 
remains to indicate thoſe to which the followin 
accounts ſeem to refer ; in order that obſervers 
and travellers may diſcover to what preceding 
jpecies each belongs; or, if different, to delincate 
che new ſpecies. | 


J. W e muſt mention the ducks commonly 
called four wings, of which the Collection of the 
Academy ſpeaks in theſe terms. © About 1680, 
appeared in the Boulonois a kind of ducks, 
which had their wings turned differently from 
others, the great feathers parting from the 
body and F out: which has occaſioned 
«the people to ſay, and believe, that they have 
e four wings.“ / Collect. Acad. Part. Etr. tom. i. 
p. 394). We conceive that this character might 
be accidental, from the bare compariſon of the 
preceding paſſage with the following. © M, 
« Abbe Nollet ſaw in Italy a flock of geeſe, 
« among which were many that ſeemed to have | 
four wings: but this appearance, which took 
« place only when the bird flew, was cauſed by } 

« the inverſion of the laſt portion of the wing, 
« which kept the great feathers elevated inſtead 
6 of lying flat along the body. Theſe ducks | 
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$PECIES RELATED, &. 245 
came from the ſame hatch with the reſt which 
« carried their wings as uſual; and neither of 
« their parents had its pinions folded back.” 

Hiſtoire de PF Academie, 17 50, p. 7. 
Thus theſe ducks, like the four-winged geele, 
muſt not be conſidered as peculiar ſpecies, but 
as accidental and even individual varieties, 
which may occur in any kind of birds. 3 

II. The duck, or rather the very little teal, 
| mentioned by Rzaczynſki in the following paſ- 

hoe: Lithuama Polgſia alit anates innumeras, inter 
| Jus . . ſunt . + . in cavis arborum nate, molem 

17 N21 NON excedentes { Hiſt. b. 269.) [Poliſh Li- 
thuania maintains ducks innumerable, among 
which... are... that breed in the hollows of trees, 
and exceed not the bulk of a ſtare.] If this au- 
thor is accurate with regard to the ſize, which 
he makes to be ſo diminutive, we muſt confeſs 
that the ſpecies is unknown to us. 

III. The white-headed Barbary duck of Dr. 
Shaw, which is not the ſame with the muſk 
duck, but ought rather to be claſſed with the 
| darcelles, ſince it is only, he ſays, of the /ze of 

the lapwing: it has a broad, thick, blue bill; its 
head entirely white, $69 its body flame-co- 
loured. 
IV. The anas platyrinchos of the ſame author, 
who calls it the Barbary pelican, improperly, fince 
nothin g can be further from a pelican than a duck. 
This is ſmaller than the preceding: its legs are 
8995 its bill flat, broad, black, and indented; its 
* 3 breaſt, 
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breaſt, belly, and head are flame- coloured; it; 
back is of a deeper caſt; and there are ſpots on 
the ods 7, a biue, a White, and a green, 
The ſpecies which this traveller, with 
oy inaccuracy, denominates the /ittle-billeq 
Barbary pelican. © It is,” ſays he, ſomewhat 
larger than the preceding; its neck is reddiſh, 
«© and its head is adorned with a little tuft of 
« tawny feathers ; its bill is entirely white, and 
«its back variegated with a number of white 
and black ſtripes ; the feathers of the tail are 
* pointed, and the wings are each marked with 
* two contiguous ſpots, the one black and the 
* other white; the extremity of the bill is black, 
* and the legs are of a deeper blue than thoſe of 
«the lapwing,” This ſpecies appears to us 
much a-kin to the foregoing. 
VI. The tui pan, or tour pan, a Siberian duck, 
found by Gmelin in the vicinity of Selinginſbi, 
of which he has given an account too ſhort for 
recognizing the bird *. It appears, however, 
that this ſame duck is found in Kamtſchatka, 
and is even common to Ochotſk, where, at the 
mouth of the river Ochotſka, multitudes are 


KR 


* ce In the neighbourhood of Selinginſk, we ound a ſmall lake, 

« whoſe ſides were covered with ſwans, geeſe, tourpans, and ſnipes: 
I cannot expreſs the ſatisſaction which the fight of theſe birds be- 
„gat; their ſong, inſpired by nature, was as pleaſing as the imita- 
« tion with inſtruments would be diſagreeable. The tones of the 
<« tourpans reſemble much thoſe of an hautbois; and, in this concert 
« of birds, they performed nearly the part of the baſs. 'This bird is 

4 a kind of duck; its plumage is fox- red, except the tail and the 
te wings, which have a great mixture of black.” Gnelin. 
— 8 Ns caught 
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caught in boats, as deſcribed by Kracheninikoff. 
We ſhall remark, with regard to this traveller, 
that he mentions his meeting with eleven ſpe- 
cies of ducks and ſarcelles at Kamtſchatka ; in 
which we can only aſcertain the turpan, and the 
long-tailed duck of Newfoundland: the nine re- 
maining are called, according to him, ſelaſni, 
tchirki, Erohali, gogoli, Iuthi, tcherneti, pulongſi, 
| ſua, and the mountam duck. *The {our firſt,” 
lays he, © pals the winter near fountains ; the 
W * reſt arrive in ſpring, and retire in autinnn, like 

| © the geeſe.” We may preſume, that many of 
theſe ſoc! es might be referred to thoſe which 
we have deſcribed, had this obſerver told us any 
thing more than their names. _ 
VII. The little duck of the Phili ippines, 
called at Lugon the faloyazir, and which, accor- 
ding to Camel, being not larger than the hand, 
ſhould be regarded as a ſarcelle. 
VIII. The woures-ferque, or hatchet-bird of 
Madagaſcar, a fort of duck, fo called by the 
ilanders, ſays Francis Cauche, becauſe it has on 
its front an excreſcence of black fleſh, which is 
round, and extends, bending back a little on 
their bill, like their hatchets. This traveller 
adds, that this ſpecies is of the ſize of our goſ- 
lings, and of the plumage of our ducks. We 
will add, that it 1s N only a variety *. 


IX. 


-* Flaeourt names hs or four kinds 'of teals, or 1 vir, which, he 
lays, occur in Madagaſcar :==T ahie ; its cry ſeems to articulate this 


1 name; 
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IX. The two ſpecies of ducks, and the tyo 
farcelles, ſeen by Bougainville at the Malouine or 
Falkland Iſlands, of which he ſays, that the fir 
differ not much from thoſe of our countries, 
adding, however, that he killed ſome which 
were entirely black, and others entirely white, 
With regard to the farcelles, * the one,” ſays 
he, © is of She /ize of the duck, with its bill blue; 
« the other is much ſmaller, and of the latter 
* are ſome whoſe ventral feathers are tinged with 
* carnatiom.” "Theſe birds are very * in 


theſe iſlands, and are well taſted. 


Mis The ducks of the Straits of Magellan“, 


name ; its wings, its bill, and its legs, are red: Haliwe, has its bill 


and legs red: Hach, has its plumage gray, and its wings ſtriped with 


green and white: Tatach, is a kind of hali ve, but ſmaller, 


* « The ducks (at Magellan's Straits) are conſiderably dif. 
« ferent from ours, and much inferior; they are pretty numerous, 
te and poſſeſs a particular diſtrict in the iſland, upon the lofty rocks, 
© out of the reach of muſket-ſhot, I never in my life ſaw ſo much 
re art and induſtry in animals void of reaſon; they are ſo arranged 


c On the heighits, that the greateſt geometer could not diltribute the 


« ſpace to better advantage; all the diſtricts are divided by little 
« paths, no broader than to allow a bird to walk; the ground on 
tc which the neſts are placed is ſmoothed, as if it were levelled by 
« the hand of man; the neſts are formed of kneaded earth, and 


% ſeem as if they were caſt upon the ſame mould; the ducks carry 
| M P | } 


« water in their bill, with which they make a mortar of clay, and 
« faſhion it into a round ſhape, as well as with a pair of compaſſes; 
« the bottom 1s a foot broad, the mouth eight inches wide, and of 
« an equal height; they are all alike with reſpe& to form and pro- 
« portions: theſe neſts ſerve them more than a year, and their eggs 
« are hatched, I believe, in the fun. We could not find, in the whole 
place, a ſingle ſtalk of graſs, or ſtraw, or feathers, or birds' dung; 
« the whole was as clean and neat, both in the neſts and the paths, 


as if it had been newly waſhed and ſwept.” H; th des Naviga- 


z1ons aux Terres Arai. tom. 1. þ. 243. 
5 Which, 


which, according to ſome navigators, conſtruct 
their neſts after a ſingular faſhion, with kneaded 
mud, and plaſtered with the utmoſt neatneſs; if 
this account be true, which from ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances ſeems ſuſpicious, and little to be de- 
. pended on. 


XI. The painted duck of New Zealand, fo 


named in Captain Cook's Second Voyage, and 


thus deſcribed: “ The largeſt is as big as a 
« Muſcovy duck, with a very beautiful varie- 


* gated plumage, on which account we called i — 
« the painted duck ; both male and female have a 
large white ſpot on each wing ; the head and 


« neck of the latter is white, but all the other 
| © feathers, as well as thoſe on the head and neck 
| © of the drake, are of a dark variegated colour.” 


Vol. i. pp. 96 &.:97-: 
XII. The foft-billed whi Nang duck, otherwiſe 


called the Slue-gray duck of New Zealand; re- 
markable for this property, that its bill is ſoft _ 


and almoſt cartilaginous, inſomuch that it can- 
not ſubſiſt but by gathering, or, ſo to ſpeak, 
by ſucking the worms which the tide leaves on 
the beach. 
XIII. The red- RE Hoe PER, alſo of New 
Zealand, which was found only on the river at 
the bottom of Duſky Bay: this duck, which is 
only a little larger than the ſarcelle, is of a very 


5 glotly dark gray on the upper ſide of the back, 


bill 
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and of a decp gray ſoot-colour on the belly; the 
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bill and the legs are lead-coloured ; it has 2 
golden iris, and a red creſt on its head. 

XIV. Laſtly, Fernandez gives ten ſpecies a 
belonging to the genus of ducks. We ſhall 
throw into notes the Mexican names *, and the 


deſcriptions, 


* Yoluani, or ſand-ſwallower.— It is a kind of wild duck, 
« ſomewhat ſmaller than the tame; its bill moderately broad; the 
e feathers on the under fide of the body white, and thoſe on the bread 
« and on the upper ſide fulvous, but others bright white ran acroſs; 
« the wings and the tail are greeniſh, variegated above with bright 
ec white, with black, and with brown, and below with white and cj. 
< nercous ; a green band runs from the back of the head to the eyes; 
the reft of the head is white, inclining to cinereous, and mixed 
« with ruſſet and blackiſh ; the legs are longer in proportion than 
cc the reſt of the body „of a rufſet-colour : This bird viſits the lake,” 6 
Cap. 121. p. 39. 
Jacateæotli, or blue-billed bird. At is almoſt as big as ihe tame 
« duck ; its bill is ſky-blae above, and reddiſh white below! the up- 
c per ſide of the body is fulvous, and the under fide ſilvery black; 
« the upper part of the wing black.” Cap. 70. p. 29. | 
« Yeztafzonyayauhgui (different from that of p. 28.) At is a kind 
ce of ſmall wild duck ; its bill is blue, and marked near the tip with 
a white ſpot; the legs incline alſo to blue; and the reſt of the body 
ce is variegatec with white and fulvous.” Cap. 156. þ. 45. 
« Colcanauhtliciouht,—It is a wild duck ; the greater part of its 
ce upper fide brown, and a ſmall part whitiſh ; its under fide is white 
« and partly brown, except the wings, which below are entirely of 
a bright white, The head is black and cinereous at 0 Upper part, 
ec but inclining to a deep black, and below to cinereous. Cap. 64. 
ce W abact or water- pot.—It would be exactly like the teal, if 
« jt had not its bill twice as broad; its colour whitiſh and fulvous; 
it bites the hand angrily, but without hurting it. 
© Tzonjayaubqui, or variegated- head (male). It is 2 wild duck 
« that lives about the lake, and is almoſt as large as a tame duck: | 


« its bill is broad, above ſky -blue, only marked with two ſpots, and 
« having 
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deſcriptions, which are for the moſt part incom- 


plete ; waiting till new obſervations, or the in- 


Ft 


ſpection of the ſubjects themſelves, enable us to 


complete and arrange them. 


60 Are a mall ſlender projection Wich which it bites; the under 
4 part blackiſh blue ; the legs ſhort and blue, ſometimes mixed how- 
« ever with a pale colour; its head and neck thick, and of 2 : peacock- 
« colour at the ſides, the top ſometimes blacker, however; che breaſt 
« is black: the ſides of the belly and of the body are whitiſh, al- 
« though black lines, running tranſverſely, decorate the tail; a black 
« tawny bar, three inches broad, and extending to the end of the 
« tail, marks the back; finally, the wings are tinged promiicuouſly 


þ 36. 


« Nepapantototl.—It is a wild Jack, frequent in the ie den 115 | 
its bill ending ſomewhat ſquare; in other reſpects ſimilar, except _ 


« that there is no ſort of colour which uſually decorat.s the wild 
« ducks, but falls to the ſhare of this, and beſtows on it ornament 
« and beauty, whence is derived its name.” Cap. 127. p. 40 


« Opipiæcan.—It is a wild duck with a reddiſh bill; its thiohs «nd 


« its legs variegated with rufous and whitiſh; the reſt of its bly 
« cinereous and black, Cap. 147. P. 44. | 

« Peruietetl A Peruvian duck ; which being alr eady 0 Own in 
« our world, I ſhall not take the trouble to deſcribe.” Cap. 16. 
. 47. | | 5 

Concamauhtli.— A kind of large duck, like our lavancôs, and 
* which, for that W we have "deemed it unneceſſary to deli- 
* neate. 


——ů —— 2 . 


With black, fulvous, bright white, and cinercous,” 8 108. 
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ee PETRET® 
| Procellariee of Linnaus, 


F all the marine birds, thoſe which the mod 
conſtantly live on the great ſeas, are the 
Petrels; the moſt ſtrangers to the land, the moſt 
adventurous in roving on the vaſt ocean : they 
commit themſelves with equal confidence and 
audacity to the rolling billows, the impetuous 
winds, and ſeem to brave the fury of the tem- 
peſts. In the remoteſt portions of the globe, in 
every zone which navigators have viſited, theſe - 
birds ſeemed to expect their arrival, and even to 
have ftretched beyond them into more diſtant 
and more ſtormy latitudes. Every where they 
have been ſeen to ſport with ſecurity, and even 
gaicty, on that element, fo terrible in its fury, 
which unnerves the moſt intrepid man: as if 
nature meant to demonſtrate, that the inſtincts 
and faculties which ſhe has allotted to the inferior 
creatures, excel the combined powers of our rea- 
ſon and our art. 

Furniſhed with long wings, accommodated 
with palmated feet, the Petrels add to the eaſe 
and nimbleneſs of Bying, and to the facility of 
ſwimming, 
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ſyimming, the ſingular power of running and 
walking on the water, razing the waves in a ra- 
pid paſſage, their body being ſupported horizon- 
tally, and balanced by the wings, and their feet 
ſtriking alternately and precipitately on the ſur- 

face. Hence is derived the Engliſh name Petrel, 
or Peterel, which alludes to St. Peter's walking 
on the ſea. 5 3 
The ſpecies of the Petrels are numerous: they 

have all large and ſtrong wings; yet they riſe not 
do a great height, and commonly they raze the 
water in their flight. They have three toes con- 
| neted by a membrane; their two lateral toes 
| have a ledge on their outer part; their fourth 
toe is only a little ſpur that riſes immediately from 
the heel, without joint or phalanx *. 

The bill, like that of the albatroſs, is articu- 
lated, and ſeems compoſed of four pieces, two 
of which, as if they were added portions, form 
the extremities of the mandibles. There are 
:3ſo, along the upper mandible, near the head, 
two little tubes or flat rolls, in which the noſtrils 

are perforated. From its general conformation, 
the bill would ſeem to be that of a ravenous 
Aird, for it is thick, ſharp, and hooked at its 

_ Extrewity : but this figure of the bill is not ex- 
aCtly the tame in all the Petrels, and the differ- 
ence is even ſuch as to afford a character for the 
| lubdivifion of the genus. In fact, the point of the 


* Willughby calls this ſpur, a litile hing-roe, not imagining that 
i proceeds immediately from the heel. = | 


upper 
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upper mandible alone is in many ſpecies bent 
into a hook; the point of the lower, on the con- 
trary, is channelled and truncated like a ſpoon.— 
Theſe ſpecies are the ſimple Petrels. In others, 
the points of both mandibles are ſharp, reflected, 
and forin together the hook. This difference of 
character has been remarked by Briſſon; and we 
think that it ought not to be omitted or rejected, 
as done by Forſter.— We ſhall denominate theſe 
ſpecies puſſm-petrels. 

All theſe birds, the puffins as well as the Pe- 
trels, ſeem to have the ſame inſtin& and common 
habits in hatching. They inhabit the land only 
during that time, which is pretty ſhort ; and, as 
if they were ſenſible of the incongruity of that 
reſidence, they hide or rather bury themſelves 
in holes under the rocks by the ſea-ſhore. From 
the bottom of theſe holes is heard their diſagree- 
able voice, Which would generally be ken for 
the croaking of a reptile *. They lay few egos: | 
they feed and fatten their young by diſgorging 
into their bill the half-digeſted, oily ſubſtance | 
of fiſh, which are their chief and almoſt only 
ſupport. But they have a ſingular property, of 
which perſons who feek their neſts ought to be 


* The Petrels bury themſelves by thouſands in holes under 
ground; there they rear their young, and lodge every night. Forfer's 
Olbęervations.— The woods (at New Zealand) reſound with the noiſe 
of the Petrels, concealed in holes under ground, which croak like 
frogs, or cluck like hens. It would ſeem that all the Petrels make 
their neſts uſually in ſubterraneous cavities; for we ſaw the blue 
kind in ſuch lodgments at. Duſky Bay, laem. | 
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well aware: when attacked, they, whether from 
ar, or the hope of defending themſelves, diſ- 
charge the oil with which their ſtomach is 
flled ; they ſpout it in the face of the fowler; 
and as their neſts are uſually lodged on rocky 
ſhores, in the clifts of lofty precipices, igno- 
rance of this fact bas coſt de obſervers their 
lives. 
Forſter remarks, that Linnæus knew little of 
the Petrels, ſince he reckons only /i Species; 
whereas Forſter diſcovered himſelf twelve new 
ſpecies in the South Sea. It is to be wiſhed, that 
this learned voyager would deſcribe all theſe ſpe- 


cies ; meanwhile, we can only give thoſe which 
we know from other ſources. 


* In the General Advertiſer, for June 1761, is the following re- 
markable account from the Iſle of Mull: A gentleman of the name 
« of Campbell, being fowling among the rocks, and having mounted 
« a ladder to take ſome birds out of their holes, was ſo ſurprized, by 
« one of this ſpecies ſpurting a quantity of oil in his face, that he 
_ © quitted his hold, fell down, and periſhed.” —Smith, in his Hiltory 
of Kerry, mentions the ſame property of the ſtormy petrel, 
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The CINEREOUS PETREL, 


FIRST SPECIES. 


Procellaria Giaciatch, Linn. and Gmel. 
Precellaria Cinerea. Briſſ. 

The Magel of the Corniſh Ray. 

The Fulmar Petrel, Penn. and Lath. 


38 s Petrel inhabits the northern ſeas, Clu- 
ſius compares its ſize to that of a middling 

hen: Rolandſon Martin, a Swediſh obſerver, ſays 
that it is equal in bulk to a crow. The firſt of 
_ theſe authors finds a reſemblance in its port and 
figure to a falcon: indeed its bill, ſtron gly jointed 

| end much hooked, is formed for rapine ; the 

hook of the upper mandible, and the truncated | 
channel which terminates the under, are of a 
yellowiſh colour ; and the reſt of the bill; with 
the two tabulated noſtrils, are blackiſh in the 
dead ſubject which we deſcribe ; but we are 
aſſured that the bill is entirely red as well as the 
legs in the living bird: the ui of the body 
is a cinereous whit ; the mantle is blue cine- 
reous, and the quills of the wing are of a deeper 
blue, and almoſt black: the feathers are very 
cloſe and full, clothed below with a thick and 
fine down, with which the {kin of the body 1: 18 
completely inveſted. : „„ 
Obſeryers 
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Obſervers agree to give this Petrel the name 


of haff-hert or hav-hejt, that is, ſea-horſe ; © be- 


« cauſe,” ſays Pontoppidan, © it utters a ſound 
« like the neighing of a horſe, and the noife 


« which it makes in ſwimming 1s like the trot 
« of that animal.” But it is difficult to conceive 
| how a bird ſwimming can occaſion a noiſe like a 
| horſe's trot. Was not the name impoſed be- 


cauſe of the Petrel's running on the water ? The 


ame author adds, that theſs birds invariably fol- 
low the boats employed in fiſhing for ſea-dogs, 


in expectation of the entrails that are thrown _ 


out. He ſays, that they faſten ſo keenly on the 


dead whales, or ſuch as are wounded and riſen to 


the ſurface, that the fiſhermen knock them 


down with ſticks, and yet cannot diſperſe the 


reſt of the flocx. Hence Rolandſon Martin ap- 


| plics to them the name mallemucke ; which, as 


we have formerly remarked, belongs properly 1 to 


a cull. 
Theſecinereous petrels are found from the ſixty- 


ſecond degree of north latitude to the eightieth. 
They fly among the ice of thoſe regions, and when 


they are ſeen on the main, making towards land for 


ſhelter, it is, as in the tempeſt- bird or little petrel, 
a fin to navigators of an Approaching ſtorm, 


4A] Specific character of the F almar, Procellaria Glacialis : © It 
s whitiſh, and its back ſomewhat hoary.” This bird inhabits the 

land of St. Kilda, on the weſt of Scotland, the whole year, except 
during the months of September and October. It breeds about the 
middle of June, laying but a fingle egg, which is large, white, and 
The iſlanders feed on its fleſh, Ruff their 855 with 
VOL. IX. | s its 


very brittle. 
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its down, and chear their tedious vister- Gig be with lamps ſupplicl 
with its oil. 

The dead ſubject deſeribed in the text, was perhaps a variety of | 
the ſhearwater, as Gmelin and Latham ſtate; but the hiſtorical! par 
of the article belongs undoubtedly to the Fulmar. See alſo Species 
the Eighth. 


The WHITE and BLACK PETREL: 
or the CHECKER, * 


SECOND SPECIES. 


Procellaria Capenſis. Linn: and Gmel. 
Procellaria Nævia. Briſſi 
Pardela. Ulloa. _ | 

The White and Black ſpotted Pereril. Edw. 
The Pintado Petrel. Lach. | 


T HE plumage of this Petrel, marked with | 
white and black, regularly interſected and 
checkered, has procured it the name gdamier 
| (cheſs- board) from our navigators. For the 
| ame reaſon the Spaniſh have termed it pardelas, | 
and the Portu gueſe pintado, which the Engliſh | 
have adopted. It is nearly the ſize. of a com- 
mon pigeon, and, as it has in its flight the air 
and port of that bird, the ſhort neck, the round 
head, its length fourteen or fifteen inches, and 


__ * Damier, 1. e. Cheſs- board: I have adopred the word checker fr 
the ſake of bortneſs — _— 
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its alar extent thirty-two or thirty-three, navi- 
gators have often ſtiled it the ſea pigeon. 
| The Checker has its bill and legs black ; the 
outer toe is compoſed of four joints, the middle 
one of three, and the inner of two only; inſtead 
| of 4 little toe it has a pointed ſpur, hard, a line 
and a half long 
| the bill has over it the two little tubes or rolls 
in which the noſtrils are perforated ; the point 


of the upper mandible is curved, that of the 


lower is channeled, and, as it were, truncated : 


this character places the Checker among the fa- 
mily of Petrels, and excludes it from that of the 


patfins. The upper ſide of its head is black, 


the great quills of its wings are of the fame co- 


hour, "with white ſpots ; the tail is fringed with 
white and black, and when ſpread it reſembles, 
fays Frezier, a mourning ſcarf ; its belly is white, 
and its mantle is regularly interſperſed with 
black and white ſpots. 
iponds perfectly with what Dampier has given 
of the pintado *. 


* The pintadoes are admirably ſpeckled with white and black; 
their head is almoſt black, as well as the end of the wings and 


the tail; but in this black of the wings there appear white ſpots 


about the ſize of half-a-crown when it flies, and the ſpots are then 
veſt ſeen, The wings are alſo bordered entirely round with a 


lender black edging, which gradually becomes more dilute, and 


approaches to a dull gray on the back of the bird: the inner edge 
of the wings, and the back itſelf, from the head to the end of the 
tall, are enamelled with an infinite number of handſome round ſpots, 
White and black, of the fize of a half- penny; the belly, the thighs, 


te flanks, and the under ſurface of the Wings, are * gray. 
Danpier, 


"i 2 


, and tne point turned outwards ; 
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us, © that theſe Petrels, and alto the blue Petrels, 


coaſt of Brazil, and thence till we approached nearly the ſame dif. 


follow veſſels beyond the tropic, they halt but a_ſhort time: and 
hence the Checker and the tropic-bird are feldom ſeen at once. 


of October, in 255 29/ ſouth latitude, a great number of {mall com- 


albatroſſes and the pintadoes ( rocellaria ape ) appeared for tie 
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differ ſenſibly from each other in bulk or in py. 


mage. 

The Checker, as well as many attier Petrels, 
receives birth on the antarctic ſeas; and if 
Dampier conſidered them as belonging to the 
{outhern temperate zone *, it was becauſe that 
voyager did not ſufficiently penetrate into that 
cold, gloomy occan : for Captain Cook aſſure; 


« frequent every portion of the South Sea in the 
* higheſt latitudes.” The beſt obſervers agret 
likewiſe, that they are very rarely met with he. 
fore paſſing the tropic Þ ; and it appears from 
many relations 7, that the firſt latitudes where 

| heſe 


* We ſaw pintadocs when about two hundred leagaes from the 


tance from New Holland. The pintado is a native of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, and of the temperate part of it; at leaſt I hardly ever 
ſaw any to the north of the ary firſt degree of ſoutn latitude, 
Dampier. 

+ The Checker is an n of the temperate and rigid 
zones of the ſouthern hemiſphere; and if a few pairs of theſe bind 


Obſervations communicated by the Viſcount de Querhoeat.—On the 300 


mon Petrels, of a ſooty-brown with a white rump ( Procellaria pe- 
lagica ) flew about us; the air was cold and piercing : next day ti: 


firſt time. Cook. 

t The following days we Gay the ſame birds in greater numbers, 
nor did they leave us till we were very far beyond the Cape: ſome 
were black on the back and white under the belly, having the 
upper fide of the wings variegated with theſe two colours, nearly 
like a cheſs- board: they are ſomewhat larger than a pigeon, 


There are others ſill bigger than the former, blackich above and 
6 entire; | 
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theſe birds begin to be found in numbers, are in 
the ſeas near the Cape of Good Hope ; they 
occur alſo on the ſame parallel about the coaſts 


of America x. Admiral Anſon ſought for ther 


unſucceſsfully at the iſland of Juan Fernandez; 


yet he perceived many of their holes, and he 
concluded that the wild dogs which were ſpread 


through this iſland had chaſed them away or 


deſtroyed them. But in another ſeaſon he 


might have there found theſe birds, ſuppoſing 


that the time he before made the ſearch was not that 
of their hatching 3 ; for, as we have already faid, 
they never reſide on land, except when detained 
by incubation, but ſpend their days in open ſea, 
er ing on the water in calm, and even dwelling 
on it when it rolls in commotion; they ſeat 
themſelves in the hollow between two WAVES, 


entirely white below. e exc ept the extremity of their wings, which : 
appears of a velvet black, and which the Portugueſe call mangas 


de weladi, Tachard,—Dampier was, according to his reckoning, 
1,200 leagnes eaſt of the Cape. Nothing occurred remarkable on 


this run, except that he was accompanied by numbers of birds, eſ- 


pecially pintadocs. Hi. Gen. des Voy. tom. xi. p. 217. 


* « In the paſſage from Rio de Janeiro to Port Deſire, and . 


* about the latitude of 369 ſouth, we began to ſee a great number 
of birds about the ſhip, many of them very large, of which ſome 


„were brown and white, and ſome black: there were among them 


« large flocks of pintadoes, which are ſomewhat larger than a pi- 
_ © veon, and ſpotted with black and white.” Byron s Yoyage, p. g. 


ln this latitude (4.39 zo“ ſouth, on the coaſts of Brazil) and in 
that of Cape Blanc, which is in 467, we ſaw numbers of whales and 
new birds like pigeons, their plumage regularly mottled with black, 
and white ; which has made the French give them the name da- 


„e, and the Spaniards, pardela. Frexier. 
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with their wings expanded, and are borne up hy 
the wind. 
Since they are almoſt continually i in motion, 


their ſleep muſt be much interrupted. They 


are accordingly heard flying about veſſols at 5 


hours of the night“: in the evening they oft 


aſſemble under the poop, ſwimming at cafe gs 
approaching the ip with a Emiliar air, and at 
the ſame time emitting their gratihg, hoarſe 
voice, which cloſes in 1 — 4.427 like the cry of 


a gull +. 


In their flight they glance the ſurface of the 
water, and, at intervals, dip their feet, which 
they hold pendent. It appears that they live | 


on the fiſh ſpawn which floats on the feat: 


however, the Checher is fecn, with the crowd 
of other ſea-towls, to faſten greedily on the car- 


caſes of whales & They are caught by a hook 
| baited with a bit of fleſh || : ſometimes allo they 


are entangled by the wings in the lines that 


frog: at the ſhip's ſtern. When taken and car- 


® Obſervation of the Viſcount de Querhotnt. 
+ Idem, | 


t In the ſtomach of thoſe which I opened I found a thick white 


mucilage, which I believe to be fiſh- Pn. 


$ Dampier. 

Lettres Ediſſantes, xv. Recueil p. 341. Apprbschteg the iſland 
of St. Helena, two hundred leagues from the land of Nativity, 4 
number of birds came to the ſides of our veſſel : we took them in 
plenty with bits of fleſh with which we covered our hooks: they 
are as large as a pigeon, their feathers checquered with black and 
white, w ich was the reaſon that we called them damiers; their tail 


* broad, and their ſoot 3 is like that of a | duck. Cauche. 
ried 
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ried aſhore, or ſet on the deck, they will jump, 
but cannot walk, or rife on wing. This alſo is 
the caſe with moſt ſea- birds, which inceſſantly 
fly and ſwim at large : they cannot walk on the 


firm ground, and it is equally impoilible for them 


to commence their flight. It is remarked even 


that, on the water, they wait till, raiſed by the 


ſwelling wave, they catch the wind, and are 
ſprung through the air. 
Tho' the Checkers appear uſually i in flocks * 


| on the vaſt ſeas which they inhabit, and where 
a a ſort of ſocial inſtinct holds them together, we 
are aſſured that a more particular and a very 
marked attachment binds the male and female, 


and that ſcarce has the one alighted on the wa- 


ter, than the other haſtens to join it; that they 
mutually invite each other to partake of the food 
which chance has thrown in their way; and 


| laftly, that if one of the pair is killed, the whole 


flock give ſigns of regret, by alighting and ſtay- 
ing ſome minutes behde the dead body, but that 
the ſurviving mate ſhows evident marks of ten- 
derneſs and forrow ; that it pecks its inanimate 


companion, as if to recall it to life; and after the 


reſt of the troop has retired, it long continues to 


mourn over the corple ＋. 


5 Al the pintadoes go 3 in flocks, and almoſt FEW the 


water as they fly. Damper. 
+ Cloſe of the obſervations which the Viſcount de en 
| made at fea, and which he obligingly communicated. 
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(a) Specific character of the Procellaria Capenſir 16 * ke It is va. 
ec riegated with white and brown.“ It lays an egg of the ſize of x 
hen's in the month of December, which correſponds to June in our 


hemiſphere, * It is fald to hattet ke a parrot, if taken and con. 
fined. | 


The ANTARCTIC PETREL; 
or BROWN CHECKER. 
THIRD SPECIES. 


80 Procellaria Antarctica. Gmel. 


72 us Petrel e the Checker except 


the colour of its plumage, of which the 
ſpots, inſtead of black, are brown on a white 


ground. The denomination of Antarctic Petre, 


given to it by Captain Cook, ſeems to ſuit it 


perfecth, ſince it occurs only in the higheſt 
ſouthern latitudes * ; while many ſpecies of Pe- 


trels, common in the lower latitudes, particularly 
that of the > black checker, appear not in thoſe 


diſmal regions. 


In oh ſecond voyage of that great navigator, 
he gives the following account of this new ſpe- 


* in 622 10% ſouth latitude, and 1722 longitude, we ſaw the firl 
rand of ice, and at the ſame time we perceived-an Antarctic pe- 
trel, ſore gray albatroſſes, pintadoes, and blue petrels. Cool. In 
latitude 669, Captain Cook ſaw ſome Antarctic Petrels in the air. 
In 679 87 he was vilited by a ſmall mah of Antarctic Pe- 


| trols, 


cies 
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cies of Petrels. © In 67 1 5 ſouth latitude, we 
« {aw numbers of whales playing about the iſlands 
« of ice. Two days after, we remarked many 


« flocks of pintados, brown and white, which I 


« called Antarctic Petrels, becauſe they ſeemed 
« peculiar to thoſe regions, They are in every 


« reſpect ſhaped like the pintadoes, from which 


« they differ only in colour; the head and the 
« fore fide of their body are brow, and the hind 


part of their back, their tail, and the extremities | 


« of their wings, are white.“ In another part, 


he fays, © While we were collecting ice, we 
caught two Antarctic Petrels, and upon exa- 
br mining them, we were ſtill diſpoſed to believe 
« that they belonged to the family of the Pe- 
4 trels. They are nearly of the ſize of a large 


pigeon; the feathers of the head, the back, 


and a part of the upper ſide of the wings, are 
« of a light broyyn; the belly, and the under fide 
* of the wings, are white ; the feathers of the 
« tail are white alſo, but brown at the tips. 1 
« remarked that theſe birds had more plumage 


„than thoſe we had ſeen; ſo careful is nature 


4 to accommodate the cloathing to the climate. 


We found theſe Petrels among the ſnow.” 4 


Yet theſe Petrels, ſo common among the 


floating iſlands of ice, diſappear, as well as all 


the other birds, when the firm ice 1s approach- 


ed, whoſe formidable bed extends very far into 
the polar regions of the ſouthern continent. 
Of this N we are informed by that great 
navigator, 
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navigator, the firſt and the laſt perhaps of 
mortals, that has dared to viſit the frozen har. 
riers which nature gradually forms and en- 
larges in proportion as our globe cools, « ye 
e ter our arrival amidit the ice, he ſays, n 

10 Antarctic Petrel any more called our m. 
tion.“ 


Ta; | Specific character of the Pracallurta fanatics. It i is 
ec brown; below blueiſh white; its tail white tipt with black; its 
« legs lead - coloured.“ 


SNOWY PETREL | 


FOUR TH 5 P 1 JES. 


7 recellaria Nivea. Gmel. | 


Hs Petrel is very juſtly denominated the 
Snowy Petrel, not only on account of the 
vrhiteneſs of its plumage, but becauſe it is al- 
ways met with in the vicinity of the frozen re- 
gions, and announces to the navigator in the 
South Sea his approach to the ice-iſlands. Cap- 
tain Cook, when he firſt ſaw them at a diſtance, 
termed them white birds *; but afterwards he 

4 diſcovered 


At noon we were in the latitude of 5 10 500 ſouth, and longi- 
« tude 2 10 4 eaſt, where we nn ſome white birds about the ſize of 
5 « ** 

* 
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giſcovered from the ſtructure of their bill that 
they belonged to the genus of Petrels. They 
are as large as a pigeon ; their bill is blueiſh- 
black ; their legs are blue, and their plumage 
' ſeems to be entirely white. 

0 When we approached a broad ridge of folid 
« ICC, ' tays Forſter, the learned and laborious 
companion of the illuſtrious Cook, „we ob- 

« ſerved at the horizon, what the Greenland- 
« men call an zce-twm#le; inſomuch that, from 
« the appearance of this phenomenon, we were 
« ſure of meeting ice at a few leagues diſtance. 
Then it was that we commonly ſaw flights of 
« White Petrels of the ſize of pigeons, which 
e called Snowy. Petrels, and which are the 
« ſore-runners of the ice.“ 

Theſe White Petreks, intermingled with the 
antarctic petrels, ſeem to have conſtantly ac- 
companied theſe adventurous navigators in all 
their traverſes amidſt the iſlands of ice, as far as 
the vicinity of the immenſe glaciere of the ſouth- 
ern pole. The flight of theſe birds on the 
waves, and the motion of ſome whales in the 

icy flood, are the laſt, and the only objects that 
Y preſerve the remains of animation in thoſe fright- 
tul regions, the ſcene of expiring nature. 


5 pig zeons, with blackiſh bills and foot, I never ſaw any ſuch be- 
fore; and Mr, Forſter had no knowledge of them. I believe 
0 cow to be of the PeterStribe, and natives of theſe icy ſeas. At 
«this time we paſſed between two ice iſlands, which lay at a little 
=; diſtance trom dach oder. Cook's fecond J. 90ge, vol. ; 2h. 22 
and 2 3. | 


[A] seite 5 
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[A] Specific character of the Pooceltivia Nivea : « It is fn 


ce the ſhafts of its feathers, and its bill, are black; its legs are dul 
« blue.“ | 


The. BLUE PETREL, 


FIFTH SPECIES. 
£ 8 Pittata. Gmel 
Procellaria Cærulea. ; 


The Vittated Petrel. Forſter. 
The Blue-billed Petrel. Lath. 


H Blue Petrel, ſo called becauſe its plumage 

is blue gray, as well as its bill and legs, 
occurs only in the South Seas, from the twenty- | 
eighth to the thirtieth degree of latitude, and 
thence towards the' pole. Captain Cook was 
accompanied from the Cape of Good Hope as 
far as the forty- firſt degree by flocks of theſe 
Blue Petrels, and flocks of Checkers, whoſe num- 
bers the rough ſea and boiſterous winds ſeem to 
augment. He again ſaw the Blue Petrels in the 
fifty- fifth degree to the fifty-eighth; and, no 
doubt, they inhabit all the intermediate pron of 
theſe ſouthern latitudes. 
It is remarked as a peculiarity in theſe Blue 
Petrels, that their bill is exceeding broad, and 
their tongue very thick: they are ſomewhat 
larger than the N pettels 4 In the blue 


, The Blue Petrel has nearly the ſize of a little pigeon. Cook. 


g ray 


BLUE PETREUL. 26g 
gray tint that covers the upper ſide of the body, 


we perceive a deeper band, cutting tranſverſely 
the wings and the lower part of the back: the 
end of the tail is alſo of the ſame deep blue or 
plackiſh caſt: the belly and the under ſide of 
the wings are of a blueiſh- white. Their plu- 
mage 18 thick and abundant. The Blue Pe- 
« trels, which are ſeen in this immenſe ſea,” 
(between America and New Zealand) ſays! r. 
Forſter,“ are no leſs provided againſt the cold 
than the penguins. Two feathers, inſtead of 

one, grow from each root; they are laid one 
208 upon another, and form a very warm Covering. 
« As they are continually in the air, their wings 
« are very ſtrong and long. We found them 


c between New Zealand and America, more 


than ſeven hundred leagues from land]; a ſpace 


„ which it would be impoſſible for them to tra- 


« verſe, were not their bones and muſcles prodi- 
© gioufly firm, and were they not aided by long 
„wings. „ 


« Theſe ſailor- birds, continues Mr. Forſter, 


« live perhaps a conſiderable time without food. 
* . . Our experience demonſtrates and corro- 
© borates in ſome reſpects this ſuppolition : when 


* we wounded ſome of theſe Petrels, they in- 


* ſtantly diſcharged a quantity of viſcous ali- 
ments, newly digeſted, which the others ſwal- 


« lowed with an avidity that betrayed a long 


„ faſting. It is probable, that in thoſe frozen 
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270 BLUE PETRED : 
« riſe to the ſurface in fine weather, and ferye 
* to ſupport theſe birds. 

The ſame obſerver again found theſe Petrels 
in vaſt numbers afſembled to neſtle in New 
Zealand. © Some were flying, others were in 
« the middle of the woods, under the roots of 
« trees, in the crevices of rocks where they cou, 
not he caught, but where they undoubtedly 
* hatch their young. The noife which they 

made reſembled the croaking of frogs. None 
M0 appeared 1 in the day, but chey flew much dur- 

ing the night.” 
ws Theſe Blue Petrels were of the broad-billed 
ſpecies which we have juſt deſcribed ; but Cap- 
tain Cook ſeems to point out another in the 
following paſſage : © We killed Petrels ; many 
« were of the blue kind, but they had not a 
* broad bill, as thoſe of which I have ſpoken 
« above; and the end of their tail was tinged | 
« with white, inſtead of deep blue. Our natu- 


« raliſts could not agree, whether this form of 


« the bill, and this ſhade of colour, diſtinguiſhed 
« only the male from the female *. It is not | 
probable that ſuch a difference in the faſhion of 
the bill could take place between the male and 

female of the ſame ſpecies; and it would ſeem, 
that we ought to admit two ſpecies of Blue Pe- 
trels, the firſt with broad bill, and the ſecond 
with a narrow bill, and the tip of the tail Waite. | 


ET We were in the ffty- -cighth degree of fouth latitude. Cool. 
| [A] Specific 


GREATEST PETREL. ar 


A Specific character of the Praceilaria Vittata: © It is blueiſty 
« cinereous ; below white; its legs black. The other Blue Petrel 
ij termed Procellaria Cerulea, and is thus characterized: “ It u 
« hlueiſh cinereous; below white; the bill and legs blue. 


The GREATEST PET REI; 
QUEBRANTAHUESSOS of the Spaniards. 


SIXTH SPECIES, 


Procellaria Gigantea, Gmel. 
The Oſprey Petrel. Forſt. Obſ. 
Glupifha, Hiſt. Kamtſch. | 
O//ifraga, or Break-bones, Ulloa. . 
The Giant Petrel. Penn. and Lath. 


\UEBRANTHUESSOS ſignifies bone- 
X breaker ; and this denomination refers no 
doubt to the force of the bill of this great bird, 
which is {aid to approach the bulk of the alba- 
troſs. We have not ſeen it; but Forſter, a 
learned and accurate naturaliſt, deſcribes its mag- 
nitude, and ranges it among the Petrels. In 
another place, he ſays, We found at Stateny 
land gray petrels, of the fize of the albatroſs, 
and of the ſpecies which the Spaniards term 
« Qyebrantabueſſos, or bone- breaker.“ Our failors 
called this bird Mother Carey's Gooſe ; they ate 
it, and found it pretty good. A circumſtance 
N which 


ever too uncertain to be adopted, and which we 


note k. 


ſels: they are called guebranthueſſos (that is, bone-breakers ) ; and 


they never appear either on water or on land, and that we know not 
their retreats, which they ſo punctually leave when their inſtinct 


duck; its neck is thick, ſhort, and a little curved ; its head large, 
its bill broad, and not long; its tail ſmall, its back raiſed, its wings 
ſpacious, its thighs ſmall : ſome have the plumage whitiſh, in others 
1 18 ſpotted with dull brown; in others the whole craw, the inner 
part of the wings, the lower part of the neck, and the whole of the 


wings and of the neck, are brown verging on black; hence they 
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which the more aſſimilates it to the Petrels, is, 

that it ſeldom appears near veſſels but on the 
approach of ſtormy weather. This is related in 
the Hiſtoire Generale des Voyages : ſome deſcrip. 
tive details are there added, which appear how. 


ſhall therefore be contented | to throw into a 


„ The pilots in the South Sea have long remarked, that a day 
or two before a north-wind blows, a ſort of birds, which they {ce 
at no other time, then advance to the coaſt, and hover about veſ 


they are oblerved to alight and float on the waves beſide the thip 


till the weather calms. It is pretty ſtrange that, exc-pt at this time, 


forewarns them of danger. This bird is ſomewhat larger than a 


head, are perfectly white; but the back, and the upper part of ihe 


are called /omos-prietos (blackiſh-backs) : they are reckoned the 


ſureſt forerunners of foul weather. H. if. Ger. des " tom. xill. 
1 


(La] Specific character of the Giant Petrel, Proelleris Gigantea: 
& Tt is browniſh ſpotted with white; below white; its ſhoulders, 


„its wings, and its tail, are brown; its bill and legs yellow.” It 


is forty inches long. It is nimble, and lives on fiſh and the cars 
Caſes of ſeals. Its fleſh 1s pawns food. 


The PUFFIN-PETRELDL. 
SEYENTH SPECIES. 


Procellaria Puffinus, Linn. and Gmel, 
Puff, 1s, Brill. N 
Puffnus Anglorum. Will. Rey, and Sibb. 
Avis Diomedea. Geſn. Aldrov. Johnſt. and Charlt. 
Larus Piger Cunicularis, Klein. | 
Fo Steran Medica. Brown. | 
4 The Maus Puffin, or r Puſin of is Ite of Man. Johad. will and 
„„ 
The ler aualer Petrel. Will. Penn. and Lach. * 


* E chern dee of the bing of Phiſins i in the 

genus of Petrels conſiſts, as we have ſaid, 
in both mandibles being hooked and bent down- 
wards; a ſtructure undoubtedly of very little ad- 


vantage to the bird, and which, in the uſe of its 


bill and in the act of ſeizing, allows the upper 


mandible to exert ſmall force on the reflected 


part of the lower. The noſtrils are of a tubu- 
lated form, as in all the Petrels ; the ſtructure 
of its feet with the ſpur at the heel, as well as 


the general ſhape of its body, are the ſame. It 
is fifteen inches long; its breaſt and belly are 
white 3A gray tint 18 ſpread over ihe. whole 


In Norway it is called Shraep : in the F eroe iſlands Shrabez 
and the young Liere. 
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274% PUFFIN-PETREL. 
upper ſide of the body, pretty clear on the head, 


and which becomes deeper and blueiſh on the 

wings and the tail, in fuch manner however tht 
ea h feather appears 3 or feſtooned with 
a inter tint. 

Theſe birds reſide in our ſeas, and few to 
have their rendezvous in the Scilly iſlands, but 
more eſpecially on the Calf of Man: they re- 
fort there in multitudes during the ſpring, and 
begin by making war on the rabbits, the only 
inhabitants of that rock ; they drive theſe from 
their burrows, of which they take poſſeſſion. 
They lay two eggs, one of which, it is faid, 
uſually never hatches: but Willughby pofi- 
tively aſſerts, that they have only a ſingle egg. 
As ſoon as the chick is hatched, the mother 
leaves it early in the morning, and returns not 
till evening. During the night ſhe feeds it, 
diſgorging at intervals the ſubſtance of the fiſn 
Which ſhe caught in the courſe of the day at 
ſea. The aliment, half digeſted in her ſtomach, 
turns into a ſort of oil, which ſhe gives to her 
young one. This nouriſhment. ON it ex- 
tremely fat; and, at this time, ſome fowlers 
land on the rocky iſlet, where they lodge in 
huts, and catch multitudes of the young birds 
in their burrows. But to render this game pa- 
latable, it muſt be cured with falt, in order to 
temper in part the rankneſs of its exceflive fat. 
Willughby, from whom we borrow theſe facts, 


adds, that as the fowlers have a cuſtom of cut- 
my 1 ting 


PUFFIN-PETREL 15 


ting away a foot from each of theſe birds, for 
the ſake of reckoning the number caught, the 
people entertain a notion that they are hatched 
with a ſingle foot. N 
Klein pretends, that the name Puffin or Pupin 
is formed from the cry of the bird. He re- 
marks, that this ſpecies has its times of appear- 
ance and diſappearance; which muſt indeed be 


the caſe with birds that never come on land but 


to neſtle, and that dwell on the ſea ſometimes in 
one latitude, ſometimes in another, always at- 


tending the ſhoals of little migratory fiſh, or 
their collections of ſpawn, on both which they 


W „ 
Though the obſervations above related were 
all made in the northern ſea, it appears that this 


ſpecies is not excluſively attached to that part of 


cur globe. It is common on all ſeas, for it is 
the ſame with the Famaica ſbear-water of Brown, 
and the artenna of Aldrovandus. In ſhort, it 


ſcems to frequent equally the different portions 


of the ocean, and even to advance into the Me- 
diterranean, as far as the Gulf of Venice and 
the Trexuti iſles, anciently called the 7fles of 
Diamede. All that Aldrovandus ſays, whether 
vi the figure or of the natural habits of his ar- 
{erna, correſponds with thoſe of the ſhear- water. 
He aſſures us, that the cry of theſe birds reſem- 
| bles exactly the wailing of a new- born infant. 
Finally, he is diſpoſed to believe that they are 
. e | the 
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whe birds of Diomede*, famous in antiquity fron 
an affecting fable. It was of thoſe Greeks, who, 
with their valiant leader, purſued by the wrath 
of the gods, were found in thoſe iſlands meta- 
morphoſed into birds, which {til retaining ſome. | 
thing human, and a tender remembrance of thei: 
ancient country, flocked to the ſhore when the 
Greeks diſembarked, and ſeemed, by their ten- 
1 der accents, to expreſs their melancholy regret, 
| But this intereſting mythology, whoſe fictions, 
too much cenſured by perſons of cold temper, ! 
diffuſed to the apprehenſion of ſenſible minds ſo 
much grace, life, and charms in nature, appears 
really to allude, in this inſtance, to a point in 
natural hiſtory, and to have been imagined from 
the moaning voice of theſe birds. 


„ Ovid, ſpeaking of thels birds of Diomode, fays: 
S. wolucrum que fit dubiarum forma reguiris, 
| Ut non cygnorum, fic albis proxima cygnis. 


This does not come very near to the Petrel ; but poetry and | 
mythology are here ſo blended, that we cannot expect to find exact 
traces of nature. Linnæus was not very happy in applying his 
erudition, when he gave the name of Diomedea to the albatroſs; 
ſince this large bird occurs only in the ſeas of the eaſt and ſouth, 
and was therefore unknown to the Greeks. 


[A] Specific character of the Shear-water, Procellaria Puffinus: 
Its body is black above, and white below; its legs are ruſous.“ 
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THE FULMAR, FROM THE ISLAND OF S. KILDA, 


— 2 


EET IS eons oe "WT 


The F U L M A R; 


, WHITE-GRAY PUFFIN-PETREL 
OF THE ISLAND OF ST. KILDA. | 


I TGT SPECIKS. 


ULMAR is the name which this bird has at 


the iſland of St. Kilda. It ſeems to us a 


| ſpecies cloſely related to the prece din g the only 


difference being this, that the plumage of the 
under fide of the body is White- gray in the Ful- 
mar, and blueiſh-gray f in the ſhear-water. 

„The Fulmar, ſays Dr. Martin *, © feeds 


« on the back of living whales; its er ſerves 
* to hold it firm on their Uppery ſkin, without 


which precaution they would be blown off by 
5 * the wind, always violent in thoſe ſtormy ſeas, 


, » » It One attempts to ſeize or even touch the 


« young Fulmar in its neſt, it ſpurts from its bill 
© a quantity of the oil in the perſon's face. 
This eighth ſpecies is the ſame with the firſt, 
which was not ſo diſtinctly deſcribed a8 uſual, 


7s Yor 10 St. Kilda, Tendon; 1698, 5. 5 5. 8 | 
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The BROWN PUFFIN-PETREL, 
| NINTH SPECIES. 


Procellaria Aquino#ialis. Linn. and Gmel. 
Puffinus Capitis Bone Spei. Brill. 
Plautus Albatroſs Spurius Major, Klein, 
Awis Diomedea. Redi Diſſert. 

The Great Black Petrel. Edw, and Lath. 


DWARDS, though he gives this bird under 
the name of the great black Peteril, remarks, 
that the uniform colour of its plumage is rather 
blackiſh brown than jet black. He compares 
Its ſize to that of a raven, and deſcribes very well 
the conformation of its bill, which character 
places it among the Puffins. The noſtrils,” 
ſays he, © ſeem to have been two tubes joined 
© together, which riſing from the fore part of | 
* the head, advance about a third of the length 
* of the bill, of which both points bent down- 
* wards into a hook, look like two pieces added 
“and ſoldered,” 
Edwards reckons this ſpecies a native of the 
ſeas adjacent to the Cape of Good Nope; but 
this f is merely conjecture, 


| | 1 Spec character of the Procillaria Equinatiali: It i 15 
1 6 brown and your! ; its bill bright yellow; its legs brown.” 
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TENTH SPECIES. 
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Procellaria Pelagica. Linn. and Gmel. 
Procellaria. Britt. | | 
Plautus Minimus, Proc -ellarius. Klein. e FE iff 
_ The Storm-jinch. Will. and Penn. | 125 | i | 1 
De Small Petrel. Edw. and Borlaſe. | | 
The Gourder. Smith's Hiſt. Kerry. "90 
The Ajilag. Martin” 8 St. Kilda, and Sibbald og F ife *. 
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Tuovon the epi ee is applicable £ 
more or leis to all the Petrels, yet navi- 
gators have agreed to appropriate it to this ſpe- 
cies. The Stormy Petrel is the laſt in the order 
of ſize, not exceeding that of a finch ; whence 
it has ſometimes received its name. It is the 
| ſmalleſt of all the palmipede birds; and one 
might be ſurpriſed that ſo little a bird ſhould 
-xpala itſelf on the ocean at an immenſe diſtance 
from land. But amidſt its audacity, it ſtill 
ſeems conſcious of its weakneſs, and it is the 
firſt that ſeeks ſhelter from the impending ſtorm. | 


* In Swediſh Peas e F, —4 in 1 Norwegian St. Peder* s 2775 | 
Soren Peder, Veſten Vinds Are, Sonden V. inds Fugl; and 1 in the Feroe 
_ Hands, it is called Srrunl Vit. 


20 STORMY PETREL, 


By force of inſtinct, it perceives thoſe indication, 
which eſcape our ſenſes; and its motions ang 
its approach warn the ſailors to be Prepared far 
the tempeſt &. 1 
When, in calm weather, theſe little Petrels 
are ſeen to flock behind a veſſel, flying on the 
wake, and ſheltering themſelves under the ſt: ern, 
the mariners kathen” to furl the fails, and prepare 
for the ſtorm, which infallibly comes on a few 
hours after P. Thus, the appearance of theſe 
birds at ſea is at once diſmal and falutary ; and 
nature would ſeem to have diſperſed them over 
the wide ocean to convey the friendly iutelli- 
gence. The ſpecies of the Stormy Petrel is uni- 
verſally diffuſed : “ It is found,” lays Forſter, 
* equally in the northern and the ſouthern ſeas, 
7 and almoſt 1 in all latitudes,” Many ſailors have 


* Cluſins. 


+ More than fix hours before the ſtorm, it foreſees its ap- 
proach, and haftens to ſhelter itſelf beſide the veſſels which it def. 
cries at ſea, Linnæus, in the Stockholm Memoirs. — On the 14th of 
May, between the ifland of Corſica and that of Monte Chrifto, we 
ſaw behind the veſſel a flock of Pezrels, known by the name of 
Storm-birds, When theſe birds arrived, it was three o'clock in the 

| afternoon; the weather was fine, the wind ſouth-eaſt, and almoſt 
calm: but at ſeven o'clock the wind turned into the ſouth-well 
with muck violence, the ſky thickened and grew ſtormy, the night 
Was very dark, and repeated flaſhes of lightning augmented the 
| horror, the ſea ſwelled prodigiouſly, and we were ohliged to paſs 
the whole night under a reefed main-ſail. Extras from the Journal 
of a Navigator. —It would ſeem that many navigators apply the 
name of alcyon to the Stormy Petrel, or ſome ether ſpecies, which 


follows their veſſels, but is very 9 from the A or 
the alcyon of the ancients, 
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averred, that they met with theſe birds in every 
track of their voyages“. But they have not 
on that account been the eaſier to catch; the 7 
have long even eſcaped the ſearch of obſervers, 
becauſe, when ſhot, they were almoſt always loſt 
in the eddy of the ſhip's wake, which frailoured 
up their little body « 

The Stormy Petrel flies with amazing ſwiſt- 
neſs by means of its long wings, which are 
pretty much like thoſe of the ſwallow T. It can 
reſt amidſt the tumbling billows ; it ſhelters it- 
ſelf in the hollow between two high waves, 
where it remains a few ſeconds, though the ſwell 
rolls on with extreme rapidity. In theſe watery 
undulating farrows it runs, like the lark in 
the furrows of ploughed land, it ſupports 
and moves itielf not by fying but by running, 
in which, balanced on its wings, it with aſtoniſh- 
ing ſwiftneſs razes and ſtrikes the turface of the 
water with 1 its feet §. 


The 


* Theſe birds fly on all the coaſts of the Atlantic Ocean, and are 
ſeen on the ſhores of America, as well as thoſe of Europe, ſeveral 
hundred leagues from land; ſea- faring people generally reckon their 
appearance as the prognoſtic of a ftorm. Cateſiy.— ! have ſeen 
many of theſe birds together in the broadeſt and moſt northern parts 
of the German Ocean, when they muſt have been upwards of a 
thouſand Engliſh miles from land. Edauardt. 

+ © One of theſe birds,“ ſays Linnæus, «< was fred at on wing, 
* but miſſed ; yet it was not intimidated by the report; and perceir- 


„ing the wad, it alighted, n it Sha food, and was caught AY 
the hand.“? 


Salerne. 


\ © You would ſay} it was Pegaſus, if y ou ſaw it running like light- 
'* ning on the water.“ Clue Ken THONGS their feet are forme ed for 


ſwimming; 5 


—— 


reflections on the fore fide of the neck, and on 


ies beyord the tail; its legs are pretty tall, and, 
like the other Petrels, it has à ſpur inſtead of 3 


cies: the little Petrel of Kamtſchacka has the 
tips of its wings white; that of the Italian 
ſeas, which Salerne deſcribes m unutely, and at 


Petrel , is, according to that ornithologitt 


eſt commotion. Cateby, 


bulk of a ſwallow; they are entirely black, excopt the wings, whoſe 
tips are white, Hiſtory of Eantſchatka, 


c moſt whclly blue, as well as its craw and its ſides, with reflections 


its rump are ſpeckled with white; all the reſt is black: it has a 


282 STORMY PETREL, 


The colour of the plumage of this bird i; , 
blackiſhi brown or a ſmoky black, with purple 


the coverts of the wings, and other blueiſh re. 
fieQions on their great quilis : the rump is white ; 
the point of its foldes and crofled wings pro 


1 


hind toe; and as the two mandibles are bent 
downwards, it belongs to the family of Prins 
It appears that there js a variety in this Fe. 


the fame time d! ſcriminate 8 fr om the ſtormy 


fwimming, tl are alſo calculated for running; f 5 4 | 
commonly uſe them in the latter, for they are ſeen very often run- 
ning ſx/iftly on the ſurface of the waves, when thrown into the great- 


*The procellariz, or the birds that foretell ſtorms, are abont the 


+ © It is not,” ſays he, © larger than the fea-finch ; its head is al- 


of violet and of black; the upper fide of its neck is green and 
c purple, changing like that of the pigeon; the top of its wings and 


* yery quick, confident look. This bird ſeems to be a ſtranger to 
« land, at leaſt no perſon can ſay that he ever ſaw it on the coaſt: its | 
60 preſence is a ſure ſign of an approaching ftorm, though the ky, 
« the air, and the ſca, betray no indication of it, but are calm and 
« ſerene: at this time they do not fly one by one, but they all direct 
« their flight to ſome veſſel which they deſery from a distance: and 
« at which they meet.“ Saler e, 


tinged 
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think that theſe colours are nothing elſe than the 


plumage is gloſſed. And with reſpect to the white 


the little Swediſh Petrel, which is the ſame with 
ours, the difference ariſes undoubtedly from the 
age. [A] 

To this little Petrel we ſhall refer the role of 


navirators ſpeak of; for though their accounts 
are in ſome reſpects incongruous, they are ſuffi- 


Stormy Petrel. * The rote, according to theſe 
voyagers, “ has a hooked bill ... it has only 
* three toes, which are connected by a mem- 
| © brane . it is almoſt black over all the body, 
4 ex wept on the belly, which is white: ſome alſo 


| ce low.“ Anderſon ſays, that rejet ſignifies little rat, 


| © the diminutive fize, and the ory of a rat *. Tt 
ſeems 


A] Specific character of the n Petrel, Procellaria Pelagica : 
elt is black; its rump white.” Its length is ſix inches; its alar 
extent thirteen. This bird is particularly frequent on the Atlantic 


ſallors call it the Witch. 


N They cry rottet, tet, tet, tet, tet, at firſt very high, and af- 


ſioned 


tinged with blue, violet, and purple, But we 


rellections with which the dull ground of its 
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or whitiſh feathers on the coverts of the wing, 
which Linnæus mentions in his deſcription of 
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Creenland and Spitzbergen, which the Dutch 


cient to ſhew the identity of the rotje and our 


have their wings ſpotted with black and white. 
* . . In other reſpects, it much reſembles a ſwal- 
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| and that “ this bird has, in fac, the black colour, 


Ocean : it is filent in the day, and clamorous durigg g the night. The 


| je rwards lowering the i tone F gradpally 3 perhaps this cry has occa- 
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ſeems that theſe birds never come aſhore in 
i Spitzbergen and Greenland, but to breed their 
i young: they place their neſt, like all the Petrels, 

in narrow deep holes, under the ruins of fallen 
rocks, on the coaſts, and cloſe on the water's 
edge. As ſoon as the young are able to come 
out of the neit, the parents accompany them, 
1 and flip out of their holes into the ſea, and 
1 return not to land. 


x With regard to the /izt/e diving Petrel of Cook 
I and Forſter, we ſhould have alſo given it the 
> fame arrangement, had not theſe voyagers indi- 
l 5 cated, by that epithet, a habit which we know 
1 not in our Stormy Petrel, that of diving *. 


Finally, 


| Goned their! receiving b name of rotje : they make more noe than 
} | any other bird, becauſe their voice is {hriller and more piercing, 
| They build their neſts with moſs, and ſome on the mountains, where 
|; 1 wi killed a great number of the young ones with ſticks : they feed 
| | on certain gray worms reſembling crabs . : . they alſo eat red ſhrimps 
| and lobſters. We killed ſome of theſe birds, for the firſt time, on the 
| ice, on the 29th of May; but afterwards we took many at Spitzber. 
| | gen. Theſe birds are very good to eat, and the beſt next to thoſe 
| which are called rand copers runers (ſhore-runners) ; they are 
fleſhy and fat. Recueil des Voyages du Nord; Rouen, 1716, tom. ii, 
8 

In Queen Charlotte s Sound (at New Zealand), we far great 
flocks of little diving Petrels (procellaria tridactyla) flying or fi- 
ting on the ſurface of the ſea, or ſwimming under water to a conl:- 
derable diſtance with aſtoniſhing agility. They appeared to be es- 
actly the ſame with thoſe which we had met with in our ſearch for 
Kerguelin's land, in the 45 degree of latitude. Cook.ln lat. 
tude 56® 46, longitude 139® 45%, the weather became fair, and 
the wind veered to the S. W. About this time we ſaw a fen 
ſmall divers (as we called them) of the Peterel tribe, which we 
Judged to be ſuch as are _ wiually ſeen near land, eſpecially 
the 


1 
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Fnaly, we ſhall refer, not indeed to the 
Stormy Petrel, but to the tribe of Petrels in ge- 
neral, the ſpecies hinted at in the following no- 


tices. 


I. The Petrel, which Captain Carteret's ſailors 
called Mother Corey's Chicken, © which ap- 
« peared,” he ſays, © to walk on the water, and 


« of which we ſaw many from the time we 


« cleared the Straits of Magellan, along the coaſts 


« of Chili*.” This Petrel is probably one of theſe 
| which we have deſcribed; perhaps the guebranta- 
 bueſſes, called Mother Carey by Cook's people 1. 
A word on the ſize of this bird would have 


decided the queſtion. 


the bays at's on the coaſt of New Zealand. I cannot tell what to 


| think of theſe birds, Had there been none of them, I ſhould have 


been ready enough to believe that we were, at this time, not very 
far from land; as I never ſaw one ſo far from land before. Pro- 
bably theſe few had been drawn thus far by ſome ſhoal of fiſh; for 


ſach were certainly about us, by the vaſt number of blue Peterels, 


albatroſſes, and ſuch other birds as are uſually ſeen in the great 
ocean: all, or moſt of them, left us before night. Cook's Second 
Voyage, vol. i. pp. 260 C 261. | 

[The bird mentioned in theſe extracts is the diving Petrel of La- 
tham, and the Procellaria Urinatrix of Gmelin, which is thus cha- 
raterized : © It is brown and deep black; its under fide white; its 
bill and chin black; its feet blue green, and having tres toes.“ 
It is eight inches and a half long.—7.] 

* It is alſo the ſame probably which Wafer mentions in the fol 
lowing terms.“ The gray birds (of the iſland of Juan F ernandez) 
are nearly of the bulk of a ſmall pullet, and make holes in the 
ground like rabbits ; in theſe G7 lodge night and day ; they go 
* a-fiſhing.” 

_ + Our author” $conjoture is right; ; it is the giant Petrel,—T. 
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II. The devil birds of Father Labat, of which 
we can hardly determine the ſpecies, notwith. 
ſtanding all that this prolix author ſpeaks of it. 
We ſhall give his account, much abridged, 
« The devils, or diablotins, begin,” ſays he, «to 
e appear at Guadaloupe and St. Domingo about 
ce the end of the month of September. They 
are then found two and two in each hole. 
46 They diſappear in November, and appear 
e again in March; at which time the mother is 
&« found in her hole with two young ones, which 
© are covered with a thick and yellow down; and 
« Ire lumps of fat: they are now called cortons. 
il They are able to fly, and they depart about the 
1 end of May. During this month many are 
6-08 2 and the negroes live on nothing elſe. 
e The great ſulphur mountain {ſoufrizre 
< jn | Guadaloupe i is all bored, like a warren, with 
e the holes which theſe devils excavate : but as 
< they ſelect the ſteepeſt parts, it is very dan- 
* gerous to catch them . . . All the night we 
* ſpent on that mountain, we heard the great 
* noiſe made by them going out and in, and call- 
ing and anſwering each other... By our mutual 
« affiſtance, dragging each other with cords, we 
reached places ſtocked with theſe birds. In 
ce three hours our four negroes took thirty-eight 
« devils out of their burrows, and I ſeventeen ... 
"A young devil newly roaſted is a delicious 
« food .. . The old devil is nearly of the fize of 
*: -ullet ready to * its plumage is black:; 
« its 
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« its wings are broad and ſtrong ; its legs are 
« pretty ſhort ; its toes are furnithed with Rout 
« and long claws; the bill is hard, and very 
« hooked, pointed, and an inch and an half long; 
« it has large eyes level with its head, which 
« ſerve admirably for ſeeing in the night, but are 
_« {9 uſeleſs during the day, that it cannot bear 
e the light, or diſcern objects; infomuch, that if 
« jt be overtaken by day, while out of its retreat, 


« jt daſhes againſt every thing it meets, and at 
« laſt tumbles to the ground .. . and hence it 


« never goes to fea but in the night.“ 


What Father Dutertre ſays of the devil-bird : 


does not affift us to diſcover this. He ſpeaks 
only from the reports of towlers; and all that we 


can infer from the natural habits of the bird ; is, 


that it is a Petrel. 


III. The Alma de Maeſtro of the Spaniatds, 


which appears to be a Petrel, and might even 
be referred to the checker, if the account given 


of it were a little more preciſe, and did not be- 


zin with an error, by applying the name pardela, 
which conſtantly applies to the checker, to two 
Petrels, a gray and a black, with which it does 
not correſpond *. 


IV. The 


In the paſſage from Chili to Peru, at a great diſtance from land, 
we ſaw birds remarkable for roving on the ocean; they are called 
 pardelas : they are nearly of the ſize of a pigeon; their body is 


long, their neck very ſhort, their tail in proportion, their wings long 


and thin, They are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, the one gray, the 


other black; and their only difference conſiſts in the colour, We 
ſaw 
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Piſo deſcribes as follows: “ It is,” fays he, 


4 brilliant; its neck bends gracefully like that of 


c neck are yellowiſh ; the reſt of the plumage is 
« of a blackiſh brown. This bird ſwims and 


4 js ſeen on the ſea near the mouths of river;.” 


Incline us to doubt whether this bird belonged 
to the Petrels, which all affect to live remote 


and is not ſo common as the pardelas; it ſeldom appears but in 
rough weather, and hence its name. Run of the Frigates le Veles & 
la Raſa from C alas to Juan F ernandex.; 3 Hiſt. Ten, des Dog. tom. xiii. 
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IV. The Majague of the Brazilians *, which 


« of the ſize of a gooſe, but its hooked bill ena. 
« bles it to catch fiſh ; its head is round, its eye 


« the ſwan; the feathers on the fore fide of the 


« dives ſwiftly, and eaſily eludes ambuſhes: it 


This laſt circumſtance, were it conſtant, would 


from the ſhores. 


ſaw a6, but at a leſs diſtance on ſoa, another bird, which the 
Spaniards call Alma de Maeſtro, black and white; it has a long tail, 


Pe Procellaria Braff Lana of Linnæus. 
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The WANDERING 
ALBATROSS. 


L' ALBATROs. B. 


Dicmedea Exulans, Linn. and Gmel: 

' Albatrus, Briſꝶſſ. 

Plautus Albatrus, Klein. | 

_ T'-haiki, Pallas, and Hiſt. Kamtſch. 
The Man-of -War Bird. Alb. and Grew. 


Tui is the largeſt of the water-fowl, not 
= excepting even the ſwan; and though infe- 
rior in bulk to the pelican or flamingo, its body 
is much thicker, its neck and legs ſhorter and 
better proportioned. Beſides its lofty ſtature, the 
Albatroſs is remarkable for many other attri- 
butes, that diſtinguiſh it from all the other ſpe- 
cies of birds. It inhabits only the South Sea, 
and is found in the whole extent, from the pro- 
montory of Africa to thoſe of America and New 
Holland. It never has been ſeen in the ſeas of 
the northern hemiſphere, no more than the 
manchots, and ſome others which ſeem to be 
attached to that portion of our globe, where they 
can ſcarce be diſturbed by man, and where they 
have long remained unknown. It is ſouthwards, 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, that the firſt 
VOL, IX, 9 | Albatroſs 
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ſpecies, ſeem to be more numerous than in other 
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quills of the wing, and the extremity of the tai, 
are black : the head is thick, and of a round form: 
the bill is of a ſtructure ſimilar to that of the bil 
of the frigat, the booby, and the cormorant; it i 
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Albatroſſes were ſeen; nor before our own times 


diſcriminate the varieties, which, in this large 


large ſpecies of birds or quadrupeds. 

The very great corpulence of the Albatroſs hi 
procured it the appellation of Cape Sheep * 
The ground of its plumage is a dun white on the 
1 with little black hatches on the hack 
and on the wings, where theſe hatches multiply 
and thicken into ſpeckles: a part of the prett 


compoſed in the ſame manner of ſeveral pieces 
that ſeem articulated and joined by ſutures, with 
a hook ſuperadded, and the end of the lower part 
hollowed with a channel, and, as it were, trun- i 
cated; this very large and ſtrong bill reſembles 
that of the petrels, in the remarkable property 
that its noſtrils are open in ſhape of little rolls or | 
ſheaths, laid near the root of the bill in a groore} 
which, on each fide, runs the whole length; iti 
yellowiſh white, at leaſt in the dead bird: th: 
legs, which are thick and ſtout, have only three 
toes connected by a broad membrane, that cd: 
allo the outſide of each exterior toe: the length 
of the body is near three feet; the alar extent! 


| Mouton da Cap. 
7 Kal 


WANDERING ALBATROSS. 2gi 
ieaſt ten * ; and, according to Edwards, the firſt. 
bone of the wing is as long as the whole body. 

With this force of body, and theſe arms, the 
Albatroſs might ſeem to be a warrior bird. Yet 
we are not told that it aſſails the other fowl, 
which alſo croſs thoſe vaſt ſeas: it ſeems even to 
act on the defenſive againſt the gulls, which, 
ever quarrelſome and voracious, harraſs and an- 


= noy it T. It attacks not even the great fiſh; and, 


according to Forſter, it ſubſiſts almoſt wholly on 
little marine animals and mucilaginous zoophytes, 
which float in abundance on the South Sea 4. It 
feeds alſo on the ſpawn and fry of fiſh, which the 
currents bear along, and which ſometimes cover 
a great extent. The Viſcount de Querhoent, an 
accurate and judicious obſerver, aſſures us that 
he invariably found their ſtomachs to contain 
only. A thick 1 N and no veſtiges of fiſh. 


* Our latitude was bo? 10 ſouth, our longitude 64 30” . As 
the weather was very calm, Mr. Banks went into a ſmall boat to 
| hoot birds, and he brought ſome Albatroſſes: we remarked, that 


| ___ theſewere larger than ſuch as we had taken on the north of the Strait | 


Lemaire; one of them, which we meaſured, was ten feet two inches 
in alar extent. Cook, — The Albatrofles, the frigats, the flying fiſh, 
the dolphins, and the ſharks, played about the ſhip : our gentlemen 
had killed Albatroſſes that were ten feet acroſs the wings. Iden. 

+ Several large gray gulls, that were purſuing a white Albatroſss 
afforded us a diverting ſpectacle; they overtook it, notwithſtanding 
the lengch of its wings, and they tried to attack it under the belly, 
that part being probably defenceleſs ; the Albatroſs had now no 
means of eſcaping, but by dipping its body into the water; its for. 
midable bill ſeemed then to ropes; them. Cool. 

t Idem. , 


„„ Captain 
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tudes F. They frequent alſo the iſlands ſcattered 


e we caught with hook and line; and were very well reliſhed by 
* many of the people, notwithſtanding they were at this time ſerved 
with freſh mutton.” Cook, vol. i. p. 20.— [I have here corr-Red 


Inaccuracy in a French tranſlation of Cook's Voyage, to which he 


* rich ſauce; every body found it thus dreſſed to be very palatable, 
and we ate it when there was freſh pork on the table.” C= oY 


* 


Captain Cook's people caught the Albatroſſes, 
which often appeared about the ſhip, with kock 
and line s. The capture was the more agree- 
able + to theſe navigators, as they were in the 
midſt of the ocean, far from any land ; for 
theſe large birds were met with on the whole ex- 
tent of the South Sea, at leaſt in the high lati- 


in 


* «« We were in latitude 35 26 ſouth, and 297 weſt of the Cape, 
* and had abundance of Albatroſſes about us, ſeveral of which 


an error in our author's text, occaſioned by a very extraordinary 


refers; where it is ſaid, that he caught the Albatraſſes avith a line 
and hook baited with a bit of fhreep's Ein. T.] 

+ « We ſkinned the Albatroſſes, and after ſoaking them ll next 
* morning in ſalt water, we boiled them, and ſeaſoned them with a 


Voyage.—< In 40? 40' ſouth latitude, and 23* 47' eaſt longitude, , 
« we killed Albatroſſes and petrels, which we were then glad to 
er eat. Tam. | 
t « We had another opportunity of, examining two diff erent kinds 
© Of Albatroſſes .. We had now been nine weeks without ſceing any 
« land.” Coch Seen Voyage.“ On the 8th, being in the latitude 
« of 41 30“ S. longitude 260 f E... We daily ſaw Albatroſſes, 
70 peterels, and other oceanic birds, but no ſign of land.“ Iden. 
„ ä | 
„We were now in the latitude of 32” 30, longitude 133˙ 40 
« weſt, .. This day was remarkable, by our not ſeeing a ſingle bird. 
© Not one had paſſed ſince we left the land, without ſeeing ſome 
« of the following birds, viz, Albatroſſes, ſheerwaters, pintadoes, 
« blue Peterels, and Port Egmont hens, But theſe frequent every 
« part 


— — — 


in the antarctic ocean *, as well as the extre- 


mity of America and that of Africa f. 

« Theſe birds, like moſt of thoſe of the South 
« Seq,” lays the Viſcount de Querhoënt,“ glance 
on the ſurface, and never mount higher, except 
in rough Welser, when they are borne up by 
« the Wind.“ Since they are found at ſuch diſ- 
tances from land, they muſt reſt on the wa- 
ter d: in fact, Albatroſſes even ſleep on the 
ſurface; and Le Maire and Schooten are the 
only 


alight on their ſhips . 


« par of the Southern Ocean in the higher latitudes.” Cock, vol. i. 
5. 135 C136. —* In latitude 42 32” "ſouth, longitude 1612 weſt, 


. « we often ſaw Albatroſſes and petrels.“ Idem. “ In 4520“ ſouth _ 


« latitude, and 134? welt longitude, we ſaw Albatrofles,” Jdem. 


« On the 10th' of January, obſerved at noon, in latitude 54 35” 8. 


« longitude 47 50, weſt, a great many Albarroſles and blue PLETE 
„about the ſhip.” 


croiſeurs and an Albatroſs. _ 
In general, no part of New Zealand contains ſo many birds 


as Dukky Bay; we have found there Albatroſſes, penguins, & c. 


Forer. There were likewiſe Albatroſſes in New Georgia. Cook. 
+ From our clearing the Strait of Magellan, and during our run 


along the coaſt of Chili, we ſaw a great number of ſea-birds, and 


pa ticularly Albatrofles. Carteret. 


Mr. Edwards had not ſeen the narratives of the iluſtrious na- 


vigators juſt cited, when he ſaid, « Theſe birds are brought from 
* the Cape of Good Hope, where they are numerous. I have never 
« heard that they were frequent in any other part of the world.” 


$ Voyage dun Officier au Ret « aux Iſles-de-France & de A 


page 68. 


Fowl. 
We ſaw Teaxt-de-genten of an extraordinary bulk; theſe are ſea - 
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| voyagers who aſſert their having ſcen them 


al. ii. 5. 209. —0n the 11th of July, in 34 
500% ſouth latitude, and 4 41” longitude, M. de Quer hoent ſaw ſome _ 


[| See the Wotakfan from Forſter, in the Diſcourſe on the Water 


gulls with a body as large as that of a ſwan, and each wing extend- 
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The celebrated Cook met with Albatroſſos 
_ differing ſo much from cach other *, that he re. 
garded them as diſtinct ſpecies. But from the 
deſcriptions which he gives we are diſpoſed to 
reckon them only mere varieties. He diſtin- 
guiſhes three; the gray Albatroſs, which ap- 
| pears to be the great ſpecies we have juſt de. 
lineated ; the dark brown, or chocolate Albatroſs? 


, | and 
ing not leſs than a fathom. They alighted on the ſhip, and ſuffered 
the ſailors to catch them (in the Strait of Lemaire). Relation dt 

Le Maire & Schooten, —The following extract alſo refers to an Al. 
batroſs. At ſome diſtance from the Cape of Good Hope, as it was 
a perfect calm, we ſaw ſomething floating on the water; we let down 
the yawl into the water, and found this do be two large pulls, which 
could not riſe by reaſon of their unwieldineſs and the want of the 
aſſiſtance of the wind; ſo they were taken. They were as white as 
ſnow ; but their wings were gray, and longer than the whole extent 

of a man's arms; their bill was hooked, and a quarter of a Dutch ell | 
in length (this appears to be exaggerated) ; they bit fiercely wich 
it. Their feet were hike thoſe of the ſwan, and were a ſpan in 
breadth. They taſted tolerably; we faw alſo two great whales. 
Vayage de Hagenar aux Indes Orientales, dans le Recueil des V. oyages 

qui ont ſervi à PEtabl; enen de la Compagnie 3 : ern, 1702, 

Tom. v. Page 161. 

* In53* 35” ſouth latitude, there was a great amc of Alba- 
troſſes of different kinds about the ſhip. Cook. 
+ In latitude 67 ' 5” ſouth, the fog being ſomewhat diflipated, 
« we reſumed our EEE” The ice iſlands we met with in the morn- 
ing were very high and rugged, forming at their tops many peaks; 
« whereas moſt of thoſe we had ſeen before were flat at top, ard not 
« fo high; though many of them were between two and three 
« hundred feet in height, and between two and three miles in cir- 
« cuit, with perpendicular cliffs or ſides, aſtoniſhing to behold. Moſt 
« of our winged companions had now left us; the gray Albatroſſes 
e only remained; and, inſtead of the other birds, we were viſited by 
« a few antarctic peterels.” Cook, vol. i. p. 256. 
The Diomedea Spadicea of Gmelin: „It is chocolate; its front,, 
« its orbits, its chin, its throat, the lower coverts of its wings, its 
; 6 bel Ya 
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and the footy or brown Albatroſs, which the 


ſailors, on account of its fober garb, ſtyled the 
(rarer = bird*. The laſt appears to be the ſame 
with the CHineſe Albatroſs repreſented in the 
Plmches Entumimees: it is fomewhat larger than 
the firſt; its bill ſeems not to have its ſutures ſo 
ſtrongly marked. Perhaps it is only a young 


bird, that had not yet attained its proper form 
or colours. In the ſame manner, the ſpotted gray 


might be the male, and the brown one the fe- 


EF "ale. We are the more diſpoſed to entertain 
theſe views, as the large animals, whether qua- 


drupeds or birds, exiſt generally detached, and 


ſeldom include contiguous ſpecies. In ſhort, we 


ſhall only admit one ſpecies of Albatroſs, until 
we are better informed. 


Theſe birds are no where more plentiful Wan : 
among the iſlands of ice in 2 the South Sea , from 


0 belly, and its legs, are lite; its bil ochry white.” S Cook : 
met with it in latitude 37% ſouth: it is larger than the _ Al- 


batroſs. 

* We alſo ſaw, from time to time, two ſpecies of Albatroſſes, of 
which we have already ſpoken, and alſo a third ſmaller than theſe, 
which we called the /6ozy ; our ſailors named it the quater-bird, be- 
cauſe of its dingy colour. Coo. —. LThis is the Diomedea Fuliginoſa 
of Gmelin: © It is brown; its head, its bill, its tail, its wing- quills 
«and its tail, are brovn and deep black; the ſpace about its eyes is 
« white,” It is about the bulk of a gooſe, being near three feet 
long: it occurs in the latitude of ya and in the whole of the ant- 
arctic circle.— .] 

t « We began to ſee theſe birds about the time of our Grit falling 
* jn with the ice iſlands; and ſome had accompanied us ever ſince. 
« Theſe, and the dark brown fort with a yellow bill, were the only 
* Albatroſſes that had not now forſaken us.“ Cooks vol. i. p. 38. 
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Other voyagers have met with them at ſome 


| _ diſtance from the Cape of Good Hope +. It 


20%; WANDERING ALBATROSS, 


the fortieth degree of latitude to the frozen bar. 
riers under the ſixty- fifth and ſixty- ſixth degrees, 
Forſter killed an Albatroſs with brown plumage 
in latitude 64 11' * and from the fifty- third de. 
gree this ſame navigator ſaw ſeveral of different 
colours; he found them even in latitude 48˙ 


ſeems even that theſe birds advance ſometimes 
nearer the ſouthern tropic 4, which appears to 
be their limit in the Atlantic Ocean: but they | 
have paſſed it, and have even traverſed the 
torrid zone in the weſt part of the Pacific 
Ocean, if the account of Captain Cook's third 
voyage may be relied on. The veſſels purſued 
a tract from Japan ſouthwards : © We approach- 
« ed,” ſays this relater, the latitudes where 
& occur the Albatroſſes, the bonitoes, the 90. 
6 Pans, and the flying als 55 


. The head and the upper fide of the wings were ſomewhat 
blackiſh, and the eye-lids white. Forſter. - 
+ There are ſeveral other ſigns of approach to the Cape of 
Good Hope; for inſtance, the ſea- fowl met with, and eſpecially the 
algatros birds with very long wings. Dampier, 
IJ After the boobies had left us, we ſaw no more birds till we 
came up with Madagaſcar .. . we then ſaw an Albatroſs, and daily 
afterwards we met with more. Cook, - We ſaw an Albatroſs ( Dio- 
medea Exulans ) in 25% 29 ſouth Jatitude, and 24 54/ longitude, on 
the 5th of October, the air being ſharp and cold. Idem. 


[A] Specific chas after of the Wandering Albatroſs, Diemedee 
Exulaus : © It is white, its back and wings lineated with black, its 
« bill yellow, its legs carnation, its wing-quills black, its tail lead-. 

« coloured and rounded.” The bulk of the Albatroſs 1 is between 
— Es that 
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that of a gooſe and of a ſwan; its weight varying from twelve to 
eighteen pounds. It is not confined to the antarctie ſeas; numbers 
reſort every ſummer to the northern ſhores in quelt of the ſhoals of 
mon, and it is fo voracious as ſometimes to be taken while it 
dozes ſurfeited on the water. It brays like an aſs. The fleſh of 
thele birds is tough and dry; but the Kamtſchadales ſeek them for 


the ſake of their entrails, which they blow and uſe as buoys for” 
their nets: their method is to faſten a cord to a la rg.e hook baited 


with a Whole fiſh, which the Albatroſies greedily ſeize. The bones 
of the wing ſerve theſe people for tobacco- pipes. Such as frequent 
the ſeas near the tropics ſubſiſt chiefly on fly ing- fiſn. Thoſe of the 
ſouthern he milphere repair to the ſhore in the month of October, 
and build their neſt with ſedges, like a rick three feet high, leav- 
ing a {mall hole in the top tor receiving their egg, which is four 
Sis Wa and a half long, white, with dull ſpots near the large end. 
They are much anuoyed with hawks, 
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The GUILLEMOT. 


Colymbzus Trolle. Linn. and Gmel, 

_ UriaTroile, Lath. Ind. 

Uria, Geſn. Aldrov. and Bri. 

Lomata. Cluſ. Nieremb. Johnſt. Charlet. Sibb. and Will. 

Lomben, Klein. 

The Lavy. Martin's St. Kilda. 

The Guillem of Wales, the Sea-hen of Northumberland, the Skout 
of VH orkſhire, and the Riddaw of Cor mall.” Will. Ray, and 

| Edw. _ 
The Fodlifp Guilleniot: Lath. Syn. 1 


HE Guillemot exhibits the ſtrokes by which 
nature prepares to cloſe the numerous ſe- 

r.es of the varied forms of birds. Its wings are 
ſo narrow and ſhort, that it ſcarce can fly above 
the ſurſace of the ſea +; and to reach its neſt, 
which is placed on the rocks, it 1s obliged to 
flutter, or rather to leap from cliff to cliff, reſt- 
ing a moment at each throw. This habit, or 
rather this neceſſity, is common to it with the 


; puttin, the penguin,and other ſhort- -winged birds; 


* In the Feroe iJands, the Guillemot is called Lomwrer or 
Lomwvias in Norway Lomwvie, Longs vie, Langvire, Lumbe, and Stor- 
Fegl : in Denmark Aalge : in Lapland Doppau : in Greenland 
Tugloh,—The name Uria is given by Geſner, from a ſtrained ap- 
plication of the Greek eg, or diver: the Greeks could never hate 
known the Guillemot, which 1s confined to the northern ſeas. 

+ They fly very low on the ſea, and their flight reſembles that 
of the partridges, Recueil des Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. P. OP: 
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of which the ſpecies, almoſt baniſhed from the 


temperate countries of Europe, have ſettled on 


the extremity of Scotland, and on the coaſts of 


| Norway and Iceland, and on the Feroe iflands, 
the laſt inhabited tracts of our northern world, 
where theſe birds ſeem to ſtruggle againſt the 
progreſs and incroachment of the ice. It is even 
impoſſible for them to inhabit thoſe latitudes in 
the winter: they are much accuſtomed indeed 
to the utmoſt ſeverity of cold, and remain on the 


floating ice“; but they cannot ſubſiſt except in 


an open ſea, 10 muſt leave it when frozen over. 


It is in this migration, or rather in this diſ- 
perſion during the winter, and after having quit- 


| ted their abodes in the region of the north, that 
they deſcend along the coaſts of England , 


where ſome pairs remain even, and ſettle on the 


elves and deſert iſlets, particularly in a little 


iland, uninhabited for want of ſprings, and fac- 
ing Angleſey þ: . There they breed on the pro- 
jecting crags, as near as they can reach the ſum- 


mit of the rocks &: their eggs are of a blueiſh 


colour, more or leſs cjouded with black ſtains ; 


they are pointed at the end, and very large in 
proportion to the ſize of the bird if which is 


* It was the zd of May and on the ice, I ſhot for the firſt time 
one of theſe birds; I afterwards. killed ſeveral at Spitzbergen, 


where they are very numerous. Recueil dey Foyagei au N, ord, tom, 
I. þ. 89. | | 
+ Britiſh Zoology, ; Willughby. 5 ENS 
Willughby. 
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velvet down, of the ſame brown cinereous or 


ming and diving, as tardy in walking, and fechle 
in flying. Its only retreat, when purſued or 


rouſe it; for it is not a ſhy bird. but ſuffers a 
: perſon to approach and catch it with great eaſe}, 


the Engliſh name Guillemot. 


muſt then be undoubtedly luifocated, Recuetl des Ve oyages du Nard, 


Froile : & [ts body is black; its breaſt and belly ſnowy ; its ſecon⸗ 


its alar extent twenty- -ſeven and a half; its weight twenty ounces. 
It lays a large egg, three inches long, and of a various colour, It 


: Guillemot to be the lumme of the northern nations. 


8 G ULLLEMOT 


nearly that of-the morillon : their body is ſhort, 
round, and compact: their bill ſtraight, pointed, 
three fingers long, and black throughout; the 
upper mandible has at its point two little Pro- 
ductions, which on cach fide Jut over the lower, 
This bill is in a great meaſure covered with a 


ſmoky black that covers all the head, the neck, 
the back, and the wings: all the fore fide of the 
body is of a ſnowy white : the feet have only 
three toes, and are placed quite behind the body, 
a poſition which makes the bird as agile in ſwim- 


wounded, is under the water, or even under the 
ice * the danger muſt be urgent however to 


This ap pearance of K gs has given origin to 


They ſwim under water as faſt as we could row the boat; 
when purſued or fired at, they plunge, and continue very long con- 
cealed under water; ſo that as they paſs often under the ice, they 


zum. ii. p. 89. 
Ray. 


[A] Specific character of the Fooliſh Guillemot, Colymbu 


« dary wing-quills tipt with white.“ Its length is ſeventeen inches; 


winters on the coaſt of Italy.—Gmelin and Latham mzxe the 


_——_————— ——_—_ 


1 


The LITTLE GUILLEMOT, 
[MPROPERLY CALLED 


The GREENLAND DOVE. 


Colymbus Grylle. ie OP and Gmel. 
Lia Grylle. Lath. Ind. 
Lia Minor Nigra, Brill. 
Columba Groenlandica dlicta. Will. Ray, Sibb. 
Columbus Groenlandicus, . Klein | 
Plantns Columbarius. : 
Turtur Maritimus Inſalæ Baß. Sibb. Hiſt. Fiſe. 
Kiiaver, vel Taior. Hiſt, Kamtſch. | 

- The Scraber. Martin's St. Kilda, 
The Greenland Dove, or Sea Turtle, Alb. and W * 
The Black Gulllemot. Penn. and Lath. * 


thoſe frozen countries, where tern Boreas 
reigns alone, and where the gentle zephyrs 


never ſport, the ſweet murmurs of the tender 
dove are no more heard. The charming votary 


of love ſhuns ſuch chilling ſcene s; and the pre- 


tended dove of Greenland is a melancholy water 


fowl, which can only ſwim and dive, ſcreaming 


3F inceſſantly, in a dry re-iterated tone, rottetet, tet, 
let, tet f. It bears no reſemblance to our pi- 


bean, except in bulk, which is nearly the lame 


* In Swediſh S/oe-orre, Grifla : in the iſland df Otland Alle; 
in that of 5 1 ; and in the Feroe iſles Fnlthoppe : in 
Jeeland Teiſa e in Norw ay Tee in. Greenland Sarpak. 

+ Klein. 5 15 
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32 LITTLE GUILLEMOT, 
in both &. Tt is a Guillemot ſmaller than the 
preceding. and its wings alſo ſhorter in proper. 
tion. Its legs are placed in the fame manner in 
the abdomen : its walk is as feeble and totter.. 
ing . Its bill only is ſhorter, more inflated 
and not ſo much pointed. Its feathers are all 
unwebbed, and reſemble ſilky hair . The co. 
lours are only ſmoky black, with a white ſpot 


on each wing, and more or leſs of white on the 


fore tide of the neck and of the body: this la 
character varies to ſuch degree, that ſome indi- 


viduals are entirely black, and others almoſt en- 
tirely white F. © It is in winter,” ſays Wil 
lughby, “that they are found completely white; 


c and as, in the tranſition from one of theſe 
« garbs to the other, they muſt neceſſarily be 
* more or leſs mixed or variegated with black 
© and white, we may reckon the ſpotted Green. 
land dove of Edwards to be the ſame ſpecies | 
with the two /ittle Greenland doves repreſented 
« in his ninety-firft plate; becauſe they differ 
not from each other, or from the preceding, 
unleſs in the greater or leſs mixture of black 
and white in their plumage.” 

Theſe fly commonly in pairs, razing the ſur- 
face of the ſea, like the great guillemot, with a 


iy 


c 


44 


* Ray.—Accorting to Martens; the ſailors: gave it this name, 
becauſe it pules like young doves ; yet there is little reſemblance 


between puling and the cry which Klein expreſſes. 


+ Linneus. 1 Klein. § Willughby and Klein. 
| briſk 
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briſk flapping of their narrow wings . They 


place their neſts in the crevices: of the low 


rocks +, from which the young can throw them- 
ſelves into the ſea, and avoid becoming, the prey 
of the foxes F, that inceſſantly watch them. 
Theſe birds lay only two eggs: ſome of their 
neſts are found on the coaſts of Wales and of 


Scotland &, and alto in Sweden, in the province 
of Gothland ||. But the far greater number 


breed in much more northern countries, in 
Spitzbergen and in Greenland, the principal 
abode of both the — and the little Guille- 
1 


Jaiover or hator of Kamtſchatka, ſince Krache- 
neninikow applies to it, after Steller, the deno- 
mination of the Greenland pigeon of 3 
« Tt has, ſays he, © its bill and legs red; 
e builds its neſt on the wp of rocks, whoſe” 2 
« tom is waſhed by the ſea, and ſcreams or 
« whiſtles te loud, whence the Coſſacs have 
6 ſtiled it 22 Keil, or the poſtilion.“ 


8 Ray. | + Linnæus. | { Anderſon. 
$ Klein, | Linnzus. I Bay, 


[A] Specific character of the Black Guillemot, Colymbus. 
G-ylle Its body is deep black, the coverts of its wings white.“ 
its length is fourteen inches, and its alar extent twenty-two, For 
the moſt part, theſe birds fly in pairs: they neſtle under ground, 
and lay an egg as large as a hen's, and of an afſh-colour. They 
occur in St, Kilda, on the Baſs iſle in the Firth of Forth, in the Farn 
illands off the Northumbrag coail, and on the Llandidno in Caer- 
na: vonſhire. i | . 
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Fratercula. Brill, 


Lunda. Cluſius, Nierem. and Johnſt. 
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The PUFFIN, 
Le MaAcAREUX. Buff. 
Alca Arctica. Linn. and Gmel. 


Anas Arctica. Sibb. Will, and Ray. 
Plautus Arcticus. Klein. 


Puphinus Anglicus. Geſner and Aldrovandus. 
The Poxuger. Martin's St. Kilda. 
In North Wales, Puffin; in South N. ales, Golden-head; 1 
and Helegug: in Yorkjhire, near Scarborough, Mullet: 
at the mouth of the Tees, Coulterneb Re 


AE bill; is the principal organ of birds, PR 
inſtrument by which their powers and fa- 


culties are exerciſed; it ſerves as a mouth, as 
a hand, as an arm. It is that part of their body 


whoſe ſtructure the moſt determines their in- 
ſtincts, and directs their habits of life: and if 


the winged tribes diſperſe through the air, on 
the ſea, and on the land, if they engage in an 


endleſs variety of purſuits, it is becauſe nature 
has beſtowed on their bill an infinite diverſity of 
form. A ſharp, lacerating hook arms the head 


of the fierce birds of prey; their appetite for 


fleſh and their thirſt for blood, joined to the 


* Anderſon calls the Puffin the Greenland parrot ; and in collections 


of voyages it is often named zhe diver parrot, the ducker parrot, and 


the thick-billed jea-magpie. In the Kamtſchadale language it is term- 
ed Yatha: in the Norwegian and in the Feroe iſlands Lande, Soe- 
Papegay; the chicken Lund-toeiter in Greenland Killengar. 
5 Means 
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means of ſatisfying theſe, precipitate them from 
their towering heights upon all other birds, and 


even upon all the weak and timorous animals, 
which are equally their victims. 


of birds to gather their ſubſiſtence at the bot- 
tom of the water : while a conical bill, ſhort and 
truncated, enables the gallinaceous kind to pick 
up the ſeeds on the ground, diſpoſes them to 
afſemble round us, and ſeems to invite them to 


receive their food from our hands. A bill, fa- 


ſhioned like a ſlender pliant probe, which length- 
ens out the face of the curlews, of the wood- 


cock, of the ſnipe, and of moſt other waders, 
conſtrains them to inhabit marſhy grounds, there 
to dig in the ſoft mud and the wet ſlime. The 
ſharp taper form of the woodpecker's bill con- 


demns it to bore the bark of trees. And finally, 


the little awl-ſhaped bill of moſt of the field-birds 


permits them only to catch gnats and other mi- 


nute inſects, and forbids every other fort of 


food. Thus the different form of the bill mo- 


difies the inſtincts, and gives riſe to moſt of the 
habits of birds *; and this ſtructure varies infi- 


* i is proper to put the reader on his guard againſt this ſpe- 
ecicus ſort of declamation, in which the materialiſts have ſo muck 
indulged, If an animal were directed by its organization to fol- 
low its particular mode of life, it muſt be ſuppoſed to make trial of 
every poſſible ſituation, and to adopt that which, on due expe- 
rence, is found to be the beſt ſuited to its nature. But this hypo- 
taeſis is completely abſurd. Prior to all reflection, inſtinct leads 


irreſiſtibly to a certain courſe of action, to which the corporeal 5 


lructure is in general admizably adapted.-T, | 
VOL, 1X, x nitely, 


A bill ſhaped 
like a broad and flat ſpoon, induces another genus 
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nitely, not only by ſhades, as in all Nature: 
productions, but even by ſteps, and ſudden leayy, 
The enormous ſize of the bill of the toucan, the 
monſtrous ſwelling of that of the calao, the de. 
formity of that of the flamingo, the ſtrange ſhape 
of the bill of the ſpoonbill, the reverſed arch of 
that of the avoſet, &c. demonſtrate ſufficiently | 
that all the poſſible figures have been tracy, 
and every form moulded. That for completing 
this ſeries nothing may be imagined wanting, the 
extreme of all the faſhions is exhibited in the 
vertical blade of the Puffin's bill. It exactly 
reſembles two very ſhort blades of a knife ap- 
_ plied one againſt the other by the edge: the tip 
is red, and channelled tranſverſely with three or 
four little furrows, while the ſpace near the head 
is ſmooth and tinged with blue. The two man- 
dibles being joined, are almoſt as high as they 
are long, and form a triangle very nearly iſoceles: 
the circuit of the upper mandible is edged near 
the head, and as it were hemmed with a ledge | 

of a membranous or callous ſubſtance, inter- 

ſperſed with little holes, and whoſe expanſion 
forms a roſe on each corner of the bill *. 


This 


* M. Geoffroy de Valognes, who appears to me to be a good 
obſerver, has been ſo obliging as to ſend me the following note on 
the ſubject of the Fuffin: EE 5 04 5h ant 4 
„ received,” ſays he, © a Puffin that had been taken the be- 
e pinning of this month (of May) in its paſſage on our coaſts; this 
« bird was viewed with aſtoniſhment, even by perſons who ofteneſt 
frequent the ſea-ſhore; which makes me think that it is a ſtranger E 
« to this country. | EEE] | { 


£ - * 


4 The 


This imperfect analogy to the bill of the par- 
rot, which is alſo edged with a membrane at its 


baſe, and the no leſs diſtant analogy to the ſhort. 
neck and the round ſhape, have procured the 


The poſition of the legs of the Puffin near the anus leads me 
to preſume that it walks with difficulty, and that it is more form- 


« ed for ſwimming on the water: cinereous, black, and white, are 


« ſenſibly contraſted on its plumage ; the firſt of theſe colours marks 
« the checks, the ſides of the head, the under part of the throat, 
« where it takes a deeper ſhade; the ſecond prevails on the head, 


« the neck, the back, the wings, the tail; and extends to the throat, 


« where it forms a broad collar, that divides at this place the gray 


« from the pure white, which alone appears on the under fide of 
« the body, where the feathers conceal from view a thick gray 


down which clothes the belly: the black on the upper ſide of the 

lead grows a little dilute near the origin of the neck, on the 
*quills of the wings, and at the termination of the feathers which 
cover the back; on the tip of the wings there is a white border, 


« which 15 not very apparent unleſs they are ſpread: 


« The bill is longer than it is broad; if we meaſure from its 


origin; its form is almoſt triangular, the two mandibles are move- 


able; the iron-gray, which partly paints it, is ſeparated as it 
«were by a white ſemi-circle from a bright red that covers the 


„point, and completes the decoration : the upper mandible pre- 
* ſents four ſtreaks, the lower three, which correſpond to the three 


aft of the upper; all theſe ſtreaks form a ſort of ſemi-circles : the 
* upper mandible has at its baſe a little roll, on which there are 


mall holes diſpoſed regularly; from ſome of theſe holes very 
" {mall feathers grow; the noſtrils are placed on the edges of the 
upper mandible, and extend three lines in the length of the bill: 
5 + perceiy ed on the palate of the bird ſeveral rows of fleſhy points 
directed towards the opening of the throat, of which the tranſpa- 
rent and gloſſy extremity ſeemed to be ſomewhat harder than the 
"reſt; the eyes, edged with vermillion, have this peculiarity, that 
"iley occupy the centre of a gray triangular excreſcence : the legs 
"are ſhort, and of a bright orange like the feet ; the nails are black 
and ſhining, that of the hind toe is the longeſt and broadeſt,” Ex- 

rat of a letter from M. Geeffroy, to M. le Comte de Buffon, dated from 


alt nes, the 8h Y Ma, 1782. . | 
X 2 8 Puffin 
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Puffin the name of ſea parrot ; a denomination 
as improper as that of fea dove for _ itt 
guillemot. 

The Puffin has not more of wings dan this 
guillemot, and in its ſhort, ſkimming flutters, it 
aſſiſts itſelf by the rapid motion of its feet, with 
which it only razes the ſurface * : and hence 
to ſupport itſelf it has been ſaid to ſtrike the 
water continually with its wings +. The quill; 
are very ſhort, as well as thoſe of the tail * ; and 

the plumage of the whole body is rather down 
than real feathers. With reſpect to its colours, 
« imagine,” ſays Geſner, © a bird clothed in a 
« white robe, with a black frock or mantle, and | 
« 2 cowlof the ſame, and you will have a picture 
« of the Puffin, which, for that reaſon, I cal 
« the little monk, fratercula. = | 
This little mank lives on prawns, ſhrimps, 
ſtar-fiſh, and fea-ſpiders, and ſeveral other forts 
of fiſh, which it catches by diving in the water, 
beneath which it willingly retires & and {hel- 
ters itſelf from danger. It is ſaid even to drag 
its enemy, the raven, under the flood || ; ſuch 
exertions of force or dexterity ſeem to exceed 
_ ® Gelner. 

+ Willughby. | 

+ Twelve are reckoned to be the number, though Ednank 
counted ſixteen in a ſubject of this ſpecies. | 
Recueil des Voyages du Nerd, tom. iii. p. 102, | 
Tze bill of the ſea parrot is an inch broad, and ſo ſhary, tha 
it is able to maſter its enemy, the raven, and to drag it unde War 


ter. 122 Cen. des Voy tom. xix. p * 


the 
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the ſtrength of its body, which is not larger 
than that of a pigeon *; they muſt therefore be 
aſcribed to the power of its weapons, and the 
bill is indeed formidable by its ſharp blades and 
its terminating hook. 

The noſtrils are pretty near the edge of the 
bill, and appear like two oblong flits : the eye- 
lids are red; on the upper one is a little excreſ- 
cence of a triangular ſhape, and on the lower is 
a ſimilar excreſcence, but of an oblong form: 
the feet are orange, furniſhed with a membrane 
between the toes; the Puffin, like the guillemot, 
wants the hind toe; the nails are very ſtrong 
and hooked: as its thighs are ſhort, and concealed 
under the abdomen, it is obliged to keep quite 
erect, and ſeems to totter and rock in its walk +. 
It is accordingly never found on land, except 
retired in caverns or in holes excavated under 
the ſhores , and always in ſuch fituations, that 
it can throw itſelf into the water, as ſoon as the 
calm invites its return: for it has been remark- 
ed, that theſe birds cannot remain on the ſea, or 
fiſh, except when it is ſmooth ; and that if they 
be overtaken by a ſtorm, either on their depar- 
ture in autumn or on their return in ſpring, 


N * periſh, The winds calt theſe dead 


A A foot from the point of the bill to the end of the tall; thir- 
teen inches from the bill to the nails. 


+ © It walks turning wy moment from fide to fide.” gage 
du Nord, | 


t Geſner, 


11717; _ 
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Puffins aſhore#, ſometimes even on our coaſts 4, 
where theſe birds are ſeldom ſeen. 

They conſtantly inhabit the moſt northern 
iſlands and promontories of Europe and Ajia, 
and probably alſo thoſe of America, ſince they 
are found in Greenland as well as in Karatſchar, 
ka d. They leave the Orknies and other iſland; 
near Scotland regularly! in the month of Auguſt; 
and it is ſaid, that in the firſt days of April a 
few come to reconnoitre the places, and in two 
or three days after retire to inform the main 
body, which they lead back in the beginning of 
May ||. 


* Willughby. 
WY: « The north wind has ſent us this winter thouſands of dead 
and drowned Puffins. Theſe every year take a ſea voyage, about 
« the end of February or the beginning of March; when it is 
<« ſtormy, many are drowned, and at all times the ravenous birds 
* devour great numbers of them. Probably this paſſage is labo- 
ce rious, ſor all the bodies of theſe drowned birds are conſtantly 
very lean. Theſe birds are found on the coaſts of Picardy alſo 
“ in the month of Auguſt, but are then few in number. The male 
« differs not from the Female 2, except that his colours are deeper ; 
« the old ones have their bill broader. ” Letter of M. Baillon, dated 
72 lontreuil. ſurmer, 19: of April, 1781.,—*« The Puffin i is known on 
« this coaſt (of Croific) under the name of gode, and occurs at all 
« ſeaſons; it ſeldom comes to land, and then only on the near- 
ec eſt ſhore: it neſtles in the holes of craggy rocks, eſpecially near 
ce Belle-iſle, at the place called he Ol Caſtle; ; it there Jays on the 
« bare gro 3 three eggs. It is found in the whole of the gulf of 
« Gaſcogay.” Letter from the V. iſcount de Aerbobnt, 29th of June, 
17 781. 
f In the iſlands Angleſey, Bardſey, Caldey, Prieftholm, Farn, 
Godreve, the Scillys, and others. Willughby. 
5 The Kamtſchadales call the ſea-diver yatka : it occurs on al | 
the coaſts of that peninſula, 77: 1. Gen, des "ys tom. xviii. p. 270. 


. W illughby. | 
Theſe 
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Tbeſe birds build no neſt; the pane lays on 
the naked ground and in holes, which hey ex- 
cavate and enlarge: they have only one egg, it 
is ſaid, which is very large, much pointed at the 
end, and of a gray or grayiſh colour x. The 


young that are unable to follow the troop. in 


their autumnal retreat are abandoned , and per- 
haps periſh. On their return in ſpring, theſe 
birds do not all occupy the moſt northern ſpots ; 
ſmall flocks halt on different iſlets along the 
Engliſh coaſts, and they are found with the guil- 


lemots and the penguins on the Needles, which 


lie on the weſt fide of the Iſle of Wight. Ed- 


wards paſſed ſeveral days among theſe rocks to 


obſerve and deſcribe the birds {| 4. 


* « Willughby. 
+ Idem. 


He repreſents it as one of the moſt aſtoniſhing works of na- 
ture, © I have ſometimes admired,” ſays he, © the palaces of kings; 


« the antique majeſty of our old cathedrals have often inſpired me 
« with religious fear: but when from the ocean I ſaw diſplayed 


this vaſt, ſtupendous work of nature, how little and diminutive | 


appeared all the monuments of human power! Imagine a maſs 


of racks fix hundred feet in height, and ſtretching about four miles 


« in length, flanked with obeliſks and ſhapeleſs columns, which 
« ſeemed to riſe out of the ſea, and which were indented by the dark 
e mouths of caverns formed by the billows : if from this gloomy 
depth the affrighted eye meaſures the broken perpendicular ſides 
« of theſe rocks, whoſe projecting cliffs ſeem to threaten every mo- 
© ment to plunge the ſpectator into the abyſs: if retiring a quarter 
« of a mile to enjoy a full view of this immenſe rock, we fire a can- 
« non, the air will be darkened with a black cloud formed by the 
« riſing of thouſands of birds from all the crags and ledges, and 
which, with ſome ſheep, are the _ inhabitants of this So FO, 
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LA] Specific character of the Puffin, Alca Arctica: « Tt; bill is 
PP compreſſed. channelled on each fide with four furrows ; its or. 
s bits and its temples white; its upper eye-lid pointed,” 7; 
length is twelve inches, its alar extent twenty - one inches, its 
weight twelve ounces. They arrive on ſeveral of the coaſts of Great 
Britain and Ireland in April, and take poſſeſſion of the rabbit-bur. 
rows, where they lay a ſingle egg, white, and as large as a hen's, 
They bite very hard when diſturbed; their voice is diſagreeable, 
and ſeems as if 1 i coſt Wen an effort. b retire in Augul. 


6 


The PUFFIN of KAMTSCHATKA, 


Alca Cirrhata. Gmelin and Pallas. 
Igilma. Hiſt. Kamtſch. 
The T ufted Au, Penn. and Lath. 


. 4 Kamtſchadale women, ſays Steller, 
make themſelves a head-dreſs of a 

« glutton's ſkin, faſhioned like a creſcent, with 
two white ears or beards, and ſay, that in this 
* ornament they reſemble the mitchagatchi*, | 
« which is a bird quite black, and hooded with I 
two pendulous creſts or tufts of white fila- |} 
« ments, which look like treſſes on the fides of 
the neck.” It is eaſy to perceive, that the 
bird alluded to is the Kamtſchadale Puffin ; and 
the kall;ngak of the Greenlanders appears to be 


Or Monichagatka, for ſo it is written in page 270 of the nine- 
|  teenth vol. of the Hi/t. Ger. des Voy, while in page 2 530 of the ſame 
volume 1 It is written Mitchagatchi, 


2 EX the 
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the ſame *. Like this it has the two white 
treſſes and cheeks, and the reſt of the plumage 
black or blackiſh, with a deep blue tint on the 
back, and dull brown on the belly: its bill is 
furrowed on the upper blade, and the noſtrils are 
ſituated near the edge : laſtly, it has little roſes 


on the corners of the bill, as in the common 
puffin; only the ſize of the kallingak or Green- 
land Puffin is ſomewhat ſmaller than that of 


the Kamtſchadale Puffin. 


* 'The Greenainders know a ſea-parrot, which they call kallin- 
gat, and which 1s entirely black, ard as large as a pigeon. | Jdaem, 
2 40. | 


[A] Specific character of the Alca Cirrhata : © It is entirely 
« black, has four furrows in its bill; the ſides of its head, the ſpace 


about its eyes, and the corner of its throat, are white; a yellow- 
ih longitudinal tuft from the eye-brows to the nape.” Its fleſh 


is hard and inſipid, but the Kamtſchadales uſe its eggs. The bills, 
mixed with thoſe of the common puflin and the hairs of the ſeal, 


were formerly regarded by theſe rude people. as a Porn: 
zmulet. 


11 
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The PENGUINS a the MAN- 
CHOTS; 
or, The BIRDS WIrnour WINGS, 


* is difficult to ſeparate in imagination the 

idea of bird from that of wings: yet is the 
faculty of flying not eſſential to the feathered 
race. Some quadrupeds are provided with wings, 
and ſome birds are deſtitute of them. A wing- 
lets bird would ſeein a monſter produced by the 
neglect or overſight of nature; but what is ap- 
parently a derangement, an interruption of her 
plan, does really fill up the order of ſucceſſion, 
and connects the chain of exiſtence. As ſhe has 
deprived the quadruped of feet, ſhe has alſo de- 


prived the bird of wings; and it is remarkable 
that the ſame defect begins with the land birds, WM 


and ends in the water fowl. The oſtrich may 
be ſaid to have no wings, the caſſowary is abſo- 
lutely deſtitute of them; it is covered with hair 
inſtead of feathers. Theſe two great birds ſeem 
in many reſpe&s to approach the land animals; 
while the Penguins and Manchots appear ta 
form the ſhade between birds and fiſh. Inſtead 
of wings they have little pinions, which might 
be faid to be covered with ſcales rather than fea- 
thers, 
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thers, and which ſerve as fins * ; their body is 
large, compact, and cylindrical, behind which 
are attached two broad oars, rather than two 
legs: the impoſſibility of advancing far into the 


and, the fatigue even of remaining there, other- 


wiſe than by lying; the neceſſity, the habit of 


being almoſt always at ſea, their whole œco- 


nomy of life, mark the analogy between the 

aquatic animals and theſe ſhapeleſs birds, ſtran- 

gers to the regions of air, and almoſt equally 

TN from thoſe of the land. 

| Thus between each of the great families, be- 
tween the quadrupeds, the birds, and the fiſhes, 


nature has placed connecting links that bind 


together the whole: ſhe has ſent forth the bat 
to flutter among the birds, while ſhe has impri- 
ſoned the armadillo in a cruſtaceous ſhell. She 
has moulded the whale-kind after the quadru- 
ped, whoſe form ſhe has only truncated in the 


walrus : the ſeal, from the land, the place of his 


birth, plunges into the flood, and joins the ceta- 


ceous herd, to demonſtrate the univerial conſan- 
W 2Zuinity of all the generations that ſpring from 
| the boſom of the common mother: finally, ſhe . 


* They ſeem to form a middle ſpecies between the birds and 
the fiſhes; for the feathers, eſpecially thoſe of their wings, differ 
little from ſcales, and theſe wings, or rather pinions, muſt be re- 

garded as fins, Cookt,—The wings of theſe animals are without fea- 
_ thers, and ſerve only as fins; they live moſt of their time in the 


water. De Gennes,—Thelſe ſtumps ſerve ; as fins when they : are in the | 


water, Dampier. | 


has 
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milies of Penguins and Manchots, which ought 
however to be diſtinguiſhed, as they are actually 


lies, which has introduced confuſion. We may 
logiſts have met with to accommodate the cha- 
racters aſcribed by Cluſius to his Magellanic 

Penguins, with the characters obſerved in the 
_ conciled theſe contradictions : he juſtly remarks, 


' ſouthern, one ſhould rather be diſpoſed to range 
them in two different claſſes ; the latter having 
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has produced birds partaking of the inſting; 
and economy of fiſhes. Such are the two fa. 


in nature, not only by conformation, but by dif. 
ference of climates. 

The name of Penguin has been given indif. 
criminately to all the ſpecies of theſe two fami- 


ſee in Ray's Synopſis what difficulties ornitho- 


arctic Penguins. Edwards is the firſt who re- 


that far from thinking, with Willughby, that the 
northern Penguin was the ſame ſpecies as the 


ſour toes, and the former having the traces only 
of the hind toe, and Having its wings covered with 
nothing that can be called feathers ; whereas the 
northern Penguin has very {mall wings, covered 
with real feathers. 
To theſe differences we ſhall add another, 
ftill more eſſential, that, in the ſpecies of the 
north, the bill is furrowed with channels on the 
tides, and raiſed with a vertical blade; while, in 
thoſe of the ſouth, it is cylindrical and pointed. 
Thus all the Penguins of the ſouthern voyages 
are 
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are Manchots x, which are diſtinguiſhed from 
the real arctic Penguins, by eſſential differences 


in the ſtructure, as well as by the diſtance of 
the climates. . 
We proceed to prove this poſition by a com- 


pariſon of the relations of voyagers, and by an 


examination of the paſſages in which our Man- 
chots are mentioned under the name of Penguins. 


All the navigators of the South Sea, from Nar- 


borough to Admiral Anſon, Commodore Byron, 
M. de Bougainville, Meſſieurs Cook and Forſter, 


agree in aſcribing to theſe Manchots the ſame 
characters, and all different from thoſe of the 


arctic Penguins . 


« The genus i the Ab (Manchots)” 
fays Forſter, © have been improperly confounded 


« with that of the diomedea (albatroſs) and that 


66 of the Pbacton (tropic bird). Though the 


0 Manches, in P rench, ſignifies maimed. 4 have, for the ſake 
of perſpicuity, adopted the term.— . 


+ The moſt ſingular birds that are ſeen on the coall of Pats: | 
ma have, inſtead of wings, two ſtumps, which can be of no ſervice 
but in ſwimming; 3 their bill is fraight like that of an albarro/5 


(which points out the elongated cylindrical form). Anſon. The 


Penguin, inſtead of wings, has two flat ſtumps, like the fins of fiſh ; 
and its plumage is only a kind of ſhort down . . . its neck is thick, 


its head and bill [te that of a crow, except that the point turns a 
little downwards, Narborough,—In this country (Lobos-del-mar, 


in the Pacific Ocean) there are many birds, ſuch as boobzes, but 
_ eſpecially Penguins, of which I have ſeen prodigious numbers in 
all the South Seas, on the coaſt of the country lately diſcovered, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope. The Penguin is a ſea-bird, about 


as large as a duck, having its feet ſhaped the ſame, but its bil] paint- 
ed; they do not fly, having — rather than wings. Dampier. 


cc thickneſs 
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« thickneſs of the bill varies, it has the fame 
© character in all (cylindrical and pointed); ex- 
* cept that in ſome ſpecies the end of the lower 
* mandible is truncated: their noſtrils are always 
* linear ſlits, which again proves them to be 


_« diſtinguiſhed from the albatraſſes: they all 
<* have exactly the ſame form of feet (three toes 
ce before, without any trace of a hind toe): the 


* {tumps of the wings are ſpread into fins by a 
© membrane, and covered with plumules laid ſo 


* near each other as to reſemble ſcales; this 
* character, as well as the ſhape of their bill and 
feet, diſcriminates them from the aleæ (the auks 


« or true penguins) which are unable to fly, not 


4 becauſe their wings abſolutely want feathers, 
ee hut becaule theſe feathers are too ſhort.” 


It is the Manchot, therefore, that we may par- 


_ ticularly ſtile the 2wmgle/s bird; and at firſt fight 
we might alſo call it the feather/efs bird. In 
fact, not only the hanging pinions ſeem covered 


with ſcales, but all the body is inveſted with a 


_ compreſſed down, exhibiting all the appearance 
of a thick, ſhaved beard, ſprouting in ſhort pen- 


cils of little gloſſy tubes, and which form a coat 


of mail impenetrable by water. 


Yet, on a cloſe inſpection, we perceive in theſe 


plumules, and even in the ſcales of the pinions, 


the ſtructure of a feather, that is, a ſhaft and 


webs *. Wherefore F cuillee has reaſon to find 


2 Edwards, 


_ fault 
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fault with Frezier, for aſſerting, without modi- 


kcation, that * the Manchots were covered with 
« hair exactly like that of ſea wolves.” 

On the contrary, the northern Penguin is 
clothed with real feathers, ſhort indeed, eſpe- 
cially on the wings, but which preſent unequi- 
vocally the appearance of feathers, and not that 
of hair, or down, or ſcales. 

Here then is a diſtinction well eſtabliſhed, and 


| founded on eſſential differences in the exterior 


conformation of the bill, and in the plumage. 
The Penguins alſo inhabit the moſt northern 


| ſeas, and advance only a ſhort way into the tem- 


perate zone : but the Manchots fill the vaſt Pa- 
cific, and occur in moſt of the iflets that are 
ſcattered through that immenſe ocean; they 
occupy, as their laſt aſylum, the formidable range 


of ice, which incruſts the whole region of the 


bouth pole, and advances as far as the ſixtieth 
and fiftieth degrees of latitude. 
„The body of the Penguins (Manchots)“ 


| ſays Forſter, © is entirely covered with oblong 
_ * þ/umules, thick, hard, and ſhining . . . laid as 


* near each other as the ſcales of fiſh... . this 


| <cuiraſs is neceſſary to them, as well as the 
| © thickneſs of fat with which they are lined, and 
” enables them to refiſt the cold; for they live 


* continually in the ſea, and are confined eſpe- 
* cially to the frigid and temperate zones, at 


« Jeaſt [ have never KNOWN them between the 


"ww 


A tropics,” 
"According 
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were every where found, and the more nume. 


climate *, as far as the antarctic circle; on the 


white birds. Id. vol. i. p. 26.— In 55 31” ſouth latitude, we ſay 
ſome Penguins. Id.— In 63 25, we law a Penguin and a guillemot. 


trels. Id. 
we heard Penguins. Cook, — Being in 55% 51”, we ſaw ſeveral Pen- 


the ice. Id. — On the 24th of January, our latitude was 53* 50, 


us; that is, we ſaw but one now and then. Nor did our other compa- 


Pp. 223.—In 66 latitude, we ſaw many Penguins on the ice iſlands, 
and ſome antarctic petrels in the air. 1d. — A number of Penguins, 
Atting on pieces of 1 ice, paſſed near us (in latitude 615 , and longi- 
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According to this obſerver, and the illuſtrious 
Captain Cook, amidſt the ſouthern ice, where 
they penetrated with more intrepidity, and far. 
ther than any navigator before them, Manchots 


rous, the higher the latitude and the colder the 


borders of the icy mountains , on the floating 
ſhoals Þ, at Statenland d at the Sandwich iſlands, 
countries 


Penguins ſeen in latitude 5 15 50 ſouth. Coal. — In the latitude 
of 55 16 ſouth, we ſaw many whales, Penguins, and ſome of the 


14.—In 580 ſouth latitude, we killed a ſecond Penguin, and ſome pe · 
+ On approaching the ice illands (under the aatartic circle) 
guins and a ſnowy petrel, which we took to be the forerunners of 


and our longitude 39? 24 we HAS round us a great number of blue 
petrels and Penguins. F 7 
1 Upon our getting among the ice iſlands, the albatroſſes left 


nions, the pintadoes, ſheerwaters, ſmall gray birds, fulmars, &c. appear 
in ſuch numbers; on the other hand, Penguins began to make their 
appearance. Two of theſe were ſeen to-day . . . we paſſed no leſs 
than eighteen ice iſlands, and ſaw more Penguins. . . we ſaw many 
Shales, Penguins, ſome white birds, pintadoes, &c. Cook. vol. i. 
pp. 23 & 24.— The ſea was ſtrewed (latitude 60? 4” ſouth, longi- 
tude 29723 welt) with large and ſmall ice; ſeveral Penguins, ſnow 
peterels, and other birds were ſeen, and ſome whales. Id. wol. ii. 


tude 31?), Id. 
& Cook's Second Voyage. — The cold was inten the two ſands 
were 


-ountries deſolate, deſerted, without verdure, 
buried beneath eternal ſnow. © We ſaw them, 
« ith the petrels, inhabit regions now inacceſ- 
ble to all other ſpecies of animals, where 
« theſe birds alone ſeemed to reſiſt deſtruction 
© and annihilation, in places where animated 
« nature has already ſunk into its tomb. Pars 


« 111141147 damnata a rerum naturd, aterna merſa 


« caligine &. 
When the ſhoals of ice on which the Man- 
chots ſettle are drifted, they remain on them, and 


are thus tranſported to immenſe diſtance from 
land T. We ſaw,” ſays Captain Cook,“ on 


« the ſummit of the ice iſland, which paſſed near 
« us, eighty - fix Penguins (Manchots). This 
« {hoal was about half a mile in circumference, 
« and upwards of an hundred feet high, for it 
«withheld the wind ſome minutes from our 
6 5 The fide which theſe Penguins occu- 


pied roſe floping from the ſea, fo that they 


climbed with a gradual aſcent.” Hence this 


great navigator juſtly concludes, that the occur- 


rence of the Manchots at ſea is no certain token 


were covered with hoar-froſt and ſaow, and no trees or ſhrubs ap- 


peared ; we ſaw no living creature, except the ſnags and. the Pen- 
£17253 the lait were ſo numerous, that they ſeemed to incruſt the 
rock. Third Voyage. 


» 


4ar kneſs, Pliny. 


i Ve found Pexguins, petrels, and albatroſles, ſix or ſeven hun- 


cred leagues in the middle of the South Sea. 


aal . Y- HH of 
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i. e. A part of the world condemned 5 nature, plunged i in FRAN 
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of the proximity of land, unleſs in latitudes 
where there is no floating ice. 

It appears alſo, that they can perform diſtant 
excurizons by ſwimming, and thus paſs nights 
as weli as days at fea x. The element of: the 
water agrees better than that of the land with 
their diſpoſitions and their ſtructure : on ſhore 

their pace is flow and heavy; as their legs ate 

ſhort and placed quite behind their belly, they 
are obliged to maintain an erect poſture, and 
their large body extends in the ſame perpendi- 
cular with their neck and head; “ in this atti- 
« tude,” fays Sir John Narborough, e they 
would be taken at a diſtance for young chil- 
„ dren with white bibs .“ 

But if they are heavy and aukward on land, 
as much are they lively and alert in the water: 
They dive, and continue a long time under 
the water, ſays Forſter, “ and when they riſe 
« again, they dart ſtraight up to the ſurface, 
© with ſuch prodigious ſwiftneſs, that they are 


The precedin g evening, three Port Egmont hens were ſeen; 
8 11 morning another appeared. In the evening, and ſeveral -} 
times in the night, Penguins were heard . . . Our latitude now was 
* 49® 53” ſouth, and longitude 63“ 39” eaſt.” Cook, Vol. i. p. 50 | 
« In latitude 57 8“ ſouth, longitude 8059“ eaſt, we ſaw one Per- 

« gin, which appeared to be of the ſame ſort which we had for- 
„ merly ſeen near the ice. But we had now been ſo often deceived 
er by theſe birds, that we could no longer look upon them, nor in- 
« deed upon any other oceanic birds, which frequent high latitudes 
as ſure ſigns of the vicinity of land.” 75:4. p. 53. 

+ They walked erect, letting their fins hang like arms; ſo that 

at a diſtance they might be taken for pygmies. Damper. 


5 60 « difficul 
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t difficult to ſhoot.” The ſort of cuiraſs alſo, 
or coat of mail, hard, ſhining, and ſcaly, with 
which they are clothed, and their very firm {kin, 
reſiſt often the lead *. 

Though the Manchots lay but two eggs, or 
three at moſt, or even only one F, yet as they 
are never diſturbed on the deſert lands where 
they aſſemble, and of which they are the ſole 
and peaceful poſſeſſors, they are very numerous. 
« We went aſhore on an iſland , ſays Narbo- 
rough, “ where we caught three hundred Pen- 
© gnins (Manchots) in the ſpace of a quarter of 
„an hour. We could as cafily have taken 
« three thouſand, had the boat been capable of 
holding them. We drove them before us 
* in flocks, and knocked them on the head | 
4 with a ſtick.” 

* "Thee Penguins, (Manchots)” favs Wood, 
which are improperly ranked among the 
* birds, fince they have neither feathers nor 
„wings, hatch their eggs, as I have been 
* aſſured, about the end of September or. the 
„beginning of October; in that ſeaſon, as 
4 * many might be taken as would victual a fleet. 

. . . On our return to Port Defire, we ga- 
13 about an hundred thouſand of theſe 


* We wounded one, and following cloſe, we fired at it more 
than ten times with ſmall ſhot, and though they took effect, it was 
neceſſary to make a diſcharge with ball, Forſter. 

1 Forſter. | 

I In fight of Port Deſire, on the coaſt of Patagonia. 


Y 2 5 ons, 
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„% eggs, ſome of which were kept on board near 
four months without ſpoiling.” 


« On the 15th of January,” ſays the com- 
piler of the Voyages to the South Sea, © the 

© veſſel bore towards the great iſie of Penguins, 
for the purpoſe of catching theſe birds. In 
« fact, we found there ſuch prodigious numbers 

that they might have ſupplicd flve-and- twenty 


60 „ ſhips, and we took nine hundred in two 
e“ hours.” 


No navigator neglects an opportunity of pro- 
viding himſelf with theſe eggs, which are faid 
to be very good *, and with the fleſh even of 
theſe birds, which cannot indeed be excellent, 
but 


* Their fleſh i is but indifferent food, but weir eggs are excel- 
lent. Dampier... 
+ On the 18th, we caſt anchor in the . bay of Magellan's 
Straits, oppoſite to the i/le of Penguins, where the boats were ſoon 
loaded with theſe birds, which are larger than ducks. Adams. We 
returned about the middle of September to Port Deſire, to procure 
new ſtore of ſeals, of Penguins, and of the eggs of theſe birds. Nar- 
borough.—A little iſland in the entrance of the Bay of Saldana is 
ſtocked ſo plentifully with ſeals and Penguins, as to afford refreſh- 
ment to the molt numerous fleet. H. Gen. des Foy. tom. i. p. 384. 
The Penguin is better than the diver of the Scilly iſlands; it has 
a fiſhy taſte, To render it palatable, it is ſkinned, becauſe of its 
exceſſive fat; upon the whole it is tolerable food, when roaſted, 
boiled, or baked, eſpecially roaſted. We ſalted twelve or fixteen 
barrels of them, to ſerve us inſtead of cured beef. The taking of 
them afforded much diverſion ; indeed nothing could be more 
amuſing, whether purſuing them, intercepting them as they want 
to gain their burrows, when they often tumble into the holes, or 
ſurrounding them and knocking them on the head with fticks, for 
blows on the reſt of the body will not kill them, and beſides wil 
blemiſh the fleſh, which is to be preſerved falted. . . . Theſe miſer- 
able 
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but ſerves as a reſource on coaſts deſtitute of 


other refreihment k. The meat is ſaid 


not to taſte of , though in all probability the 


Penguins ſubfiſt on fiſh : 


and if they are ſeen 


to frequent the tufts of coarſe graſs, the laſt veſ- 
tiges of vegetation that remain in thoſe frozen 


they are induced leſs, it is ſuppoſed, for 


lands, 


the ſake of food I than for that of ſhelter. 


Forſter has deſeribed their ſettlement in this 
ſort of aſylum, which they ſhare with the ſeals. 
TIP — * he, « wy form holes or 


. « burrows, 


able Penguins, hunted on all ſides, threw chemlelves one upon an- 


other, and were eaſily ſhot by thouſands; the reſt fell from the top | 
of the rocks to the ground, and inſtantly expired. 
tunate reached the ſea, where they were ſafe. Hip. des Nawvig. ausm 


Terres Auſtrales, lam. 1. p. 240. 


the more for- 


There are prodigious quantities of theſe amphibious birds (on 
ſome iſlets near Staten- land, ſo that we felled as many as we pleaſed 
with a ſtick; I cannot ſay that they are good eating; but in want 


of freſh proviſions, w 


e often found them excellent. 
lay here, or it was not the ſeaſon (in January) for we ſaw neither 


They do not 


eggs nor young. Cock,—-Spilberg and Wood found the fleſh of the 


Penguins to be very good ; but this depends much upon the hunger 
ol the ſailors, and their want t ol better food. | 


+ Cluſius. | 
The Pengain iſlands (in Magellan's Strait) are three in num- 


ber 


1 25 


they yield only a little graſs, Which maintains the Pen- 


8 hilbei . 


& On New Year's iſland, near Stina and at New Georgia, 
a graſs of the ſpecies called Da#ylis Glomerata takes a remarkable 


growth : it 1s perennial, and endures the coldeſt winters ; it ſhoots 
always in tufts at ſome diſtance from one another; every year the 
buds riſe to a new head, and enlarge the tuft, till it is four or five 


feet high, and twice or thrice broader at the bottom than at the top; 
the leaves and ſtalks of this graſs are ſtrong, and often three or four 
fect long, The ſeals and the Penguins ſhelter themſelves under 


theſe | 


1 3 
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* burrows, and chooſe, for this purpoſe, a dowy 
* or {andy plain. The ground is every where 
% ſo much bored, that in walking a perſon often 
* finks up to the knees, and if the Penguin 
* chance to be in her hole, ſhe revenges herſelf 


© on the paſſenger, by faſtening on his legs, 
* which ſhe bites very cloſe *. 


The Manchots occur not only in all the ſouth. 


ern tract of the great Pacific Ocean, and on all 


the iſlands ſcattered in it 4, but alſo in thoſe of 
n the 


theſe tufts, and as they come out of che ſea quite drenched, the 


paths between theſe plants are rendered ſo dirty and ſlimy, that a 


perſon cannot walk without ſtepping from one tuft to another. 


Forſter.— The moſt advanced and the largeſt of theſe iſlands (on 


the north-eaſt of Spiring bay, in ſight of Port Defire, in Magel. 
lan's Strait) is that named 7h? z/fland of Penguins, about three 


quarters of a mile in length. This iſland conſiſts only of craggy 


rocks, except near the middle, where it 15 gravelly, and bears a 
little green herbage: it is the retreat of a . number of 


Penguins and ſeals. Narborough. 


. oyage of five veſſels to the Straits of Magellan. Arber 2 
make holes in the ground, like our rabbits, and there lay eggs; 


but they live on fiſh, and cannot fly, baving no feathers on their 


wings, which hang at their ſides like bits of leather. Noort.— All 
the ſhore, near the ſea, is ſtrewed with burrows, where theſe bird; 
hatch their eggs: the iſland of Detroit is full of theſe holes, except 


a beautiful vale clothed with fine green herbage, which we imagine 


theſe birds had reſerved for their paſturage. Hiſt. des Navig. tom. i. 
5. 240.— In a bay on the coaſt of Brazil is an immenſe number of 


the birds which the Engliſh call Penguins; theſe birds have no 
wings, are larger than geeſe, and make holes or burrows in the 


ground, into which they creep; which has made the F rench call 


them toads. Drake. 


+ In general, no part of New Zealand contains ſo many birds as 
Duſky Bay ; beſides thoſe juſt mentioned, there are alſo cormorants, 


albatroſies, $09, and FO (Manchots). Ferfter. We cannot 


reckos 
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the Atlantic, and, it would appear, at lower lati- 
tudes, There are vaſt flocks of them near the 
Cape of Good Hope, and even farther north *. 
We are of opinion, that the ,., which the 
ſhips Eagle and Mary met with in lat. 48* 5o' ＋ 
ſouth, among the firſt floating ice, were Man- 
chots. They mult have advanced even into the 
| Indian ſeas, if Pyrard is exact in placing them 
in the Atollons of the Maldives , and if Sonnerat 
really found them in New Guinea d. But theſe 
places 


individuals, theſe have never bred. Drake. | 
* Twenty leagues north from the Cape of Good Hope, there is 
a multitude of birds, and, among others, a prodigious number called 
Penguins ; To that we could ſcarce turn ourſelves among them: they 
are not accuſtomed to ſee men, as ſeldom any veſſel touches at this 
iſland, unleſs it meets with ſome accident at ſea, as Was our caſe. 

Shilberng. | 

+ In the ſeventh 1 of longitude. 5 
dure, and are mere drifted ſand, of which a part is overflowed at 
ream-tides: they contain, at all times, plenty of ſea-crabs, and 
ſuch a prodigious number of Penguins, that one cannot ſtir a foot 
without cruſhing their eggs or their young, Pyrard. 

9 This voyager ſpeaks of them as an enlightened naturaliſt ;— 
All the ſpecies of Manchots,” ſays he, «are deprived of the power 
of fly ing; they walk with difficulty, and carry their body ere& and 
ec perpen their legs are entirely behind, and ſo ſhort that the 


in the place where the true wings ſhould be attached, and their only 
ule is to balance the bird in its tottering pace. They come on ſhore 


the difficulty of their running, expoſe them to the mercy of thoſe 


F TE | * ov 


reckon parrots and Penguins among the domeſtic animals; for 
though the natives of the Friendly and Society Iſlands tame a few 


Many little 1ſlaads, the Atollons of the Maldives, have no ver- 


bird can only take very ſmall ſteps; the wings are only appendices 


to paſs the night and to breed; the impoſſibility of their flying, and 


who chance to land on their retreats, and they are run down; the 
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places excepted, we may ſay with Forſter, that 
in general the tropic is the limit which the Man. 
chots have ſeldom paſſed, and that the bulk of 
them affect the high and cold latitudes of the 
South Sea. 

The true Penguins alſo, thoſe of the north, 
ſeem to prefer the icy ſea, though they ſometimes 
deſcend as far as the Ifle of Wight to breed: 
however, the Feroe Iflands and the coaſts of Nor- 
way, ſeem to be their native territory in the an- 
cient continent ; and Greenland, Labrador, and 
Newfoundland, that in the new. Like the Man- I 
chots, they are entirely deſtitute of the power of 
flying, having only ſmall ends of wings, covered 
indeed with- feathers, but theſe ſo thort as to 
be fit only for fluttering. 
The Penguins, like the Manchots, remain 
almoſt conſtantly on ſea, and ſeldom come to 
land but to neſtle or reſt ; they lie ſquat, it 505 
equally painful for them to walk or to ſtand ere 
though their legs are rather taller, and placed bot 
quite ſo much behind the bod 155 in the Man- 
chots. 

In fine, the analogy in their inſtinct, their 
mode of life, and their mutilated truncated ſhape, 


defect of their ſtructure, which incapacitates them from avoiding 
ce their enemies, has made chem be regarded as ſtupid creatures, in- 
« attentive even to ſelf- preſervation: they are never found in places 
« inhabited, and they never can; for, being incapable of reſiſtance 
« or eſcape, they muſt quickly diſappear, wherever deſtructive man 
« ſhall fix his abode, who. permits nothing to ſubſiſt that he can ex · 
2 tirpate.“ 5 


18 
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s ſuch between theſe two families, notwithſtand- 


ing the characteriſtic differences which diſcrimi- 
nate them, that in producing them nature ſeems 


evidently to have baniſhed to the extremitics of 


the globe theſe extremes of the feathered kind; 
in the ſame manner as the has baniſhed to thoſe 
retreats the great amphibious animals, the ex- 


iremes of the qua drupeds, the ſeals and the wal- 


ruſſes; unfiniſhed, mutilated forms, incapable of 
figuring in the animated ſcene among the more 


perfect models, and exiled into the remote con- 


fines of the world. 


We proceed to enumerate and Seferibe the 


ſpecics of theſe two genera of wingleſs birds, the 
Penguins ind: Mine *. 


Mr. Pennant, and after him Mr. Latham, gives the name aul 


to the northern ſpecies, and appropriates that of . or Pen Sin 
to the ſouthern ſpecies, wi. 
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FIRST SPECIES. 


Alca Torda. Linn. and Gmel. 

Alca. Briſſ. 5 

Plautus Tonſor. Klein. 

Ala. Cluſius, Nieremb. and Johnſt. 
Alka Hoieri. Sibb. Will. and Ray. 
The Falk. Martin's Voy. St. Kilda. 
The Marrot. Sibb. Hiſt, Fife. 

The Auk, Penn, and Lath. . 


1 * no this firſt Penguin is furniſhed with 
wings of ſome length, and with ſeveral little 
feathers, we are aſſured that it cannot fly, nor 
even riſe from the water +. The head, the neck, 
and the whole of the upper fide of the body, are 
black; but the under fide, which is immerſed in 
the water when it ſwims, is entirely white. A 
little ſtreak of white runs from the bill to the 
eye, and a ſimilar ſtreak croſſes the wing ob- 
liquely. 
We have ſaid that the feet of the Penguin has 
only three toes, and that this conformation, as 


* In the north of England the 4:4 : in the welt of England the 

Razorbill : in Cornwall zhe Marre: in Scotland the Scout : in Norway, 

and in the Feroe iflands, he Alle, Klub Klympe in Gothland Tora, 

and in Angermania 7 ordmult: in Iceland Aulka, Klumbr, Klumber- 

nerd in Greenland Ao . 1 | 
4+ Edwards. 


well 
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nifeſtly from the Manchot. The bill of this 
firit Penguin is black, ſharp at the edges, very 
fat on the fides, which are channelled with three 
furrows, of which the middle one is white: juſt 
at its aperture, and under the down that covers 


the baſe of the bill, the noſtrils appear in-long 


flits. The female wants the little white ſtreak 
between the bill and the eye, but its thrgat 18 
white. 


„This Penguin, ſays Edwards, © occurs 
* equally in the northern parts of America and 
& of Europe. It comes to breed on the Feroe 


Iſlands *, along the weſt of England Þ, and on 
the Ifle af Wight J, where it augments the 
„ multitude of ſea-fowl that inhabit the great 
rocks, called the Needles.” We are aſſured, 


chat it lays only one egg ||, which is very large 


in proportion to the ſize of the bird F. 

It is ſtill uncertain in what aſylum the Pen- 
guns, eſpecially the preſent, paſs the winter H. 
As they cannot hold out on the ſea in the depth of 


that ſeaſon, and never appear then on ſhore, nor 
retire to ſouthern climates, Edwards ſuppoſes that 


they paſs the winter in the caverns of rocks, 

_ which open under water, but riſe internally as 

much above the level of the flood as to admit a 

| receſs, where the Penguins remain torpid, and live 
upon their abundant fat. 

„ Hoierus. + Ray. . t Edwards, 

| Linnæus. Ray. Aalen. 


well as that of the bill, diſtinguiſhes it very ma- 
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We ſhould add, from Pontoppidan, ſome par- 
ticulars concerning this ſpecies; that it is a great 
catcher of herrings, that it bites hooks baited 
with theſe fiſh, &c. if the account given by that 
writer did not betray the ſame inconſiſtencies 

that appear in his other narrations; for inſtance, 


he ſays, that when theſe birds iſſue from the 


% caverns where they ſhelter themſelves and 
« neſtle, they darken the ſun by their number, 


% and make with their wings a noiſe like that of 


« a tempeſt.” This aflertion applies not to the 
Penguins, which at moſt can only flutter, 


| Wee recognize the Penguin in the rolf, 
or little wing of the Greenlanders ; © a kind of 
ſays the narrator, © which has wings 
ce at moſt only half a foot long, and fo ſeantily 


e diver, 


* feathered that it cannot fly; its legs too are 
* placed fo far back, that one cannot conceive 


« how it is able to ſtand erect and walk.” In 
fact, the erect attitude is painful to the Penguin; 
its pace is heavy and fluggith, and its ordinary 
poſture is that of ſwimming or floating on the 
water, or lying ſtretched on the rocks or on the 


IC L. 


041 Specific charaQer of the Auk, Ala Torda : © Its bill is 


* marked with four furrows, a white line on either fide beten the 
The length is eighteen inches; the alar ex- 


« bill and the eyes.“ 
tent twenty-ſeven ; the weight twenty-three ounces. The Auk lays 
her egg on the naked en to which it is faſter2d by the concretion 


of viſcous moiſture that bedews the ſurface upon its excluſion: if 


this cement chance to be broken, it rolls daun ne precipice. 
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The GREAT PENGUIN. 


SECOND SPECIES, 


Alca Impennis. Linn, and Gmel. 
Alca Major. Brifl. 5 
Mer gus Americanus. Cluſius. 
Goirfugel. Nieremb. Johnſt. and Cluſius. 

| The Penguin, Wormias, Will. Ray, Martin, &c. 
The Northern Penguin. Edw. | 

: The Gare, Sibb. Prodrom. Scotiæ. 

| 7, he Great Auk, Lend. and Lath, * | 


Wirre UGH _ fs that the ſize of this 
Penguin approaches that of the gooſe. He 
muſt mean the height of its head, and not the 
bulk of its body, which is much more ſlender 
than in the gooſe. The head, the neck, and the 
whole mantle, are of a fine black, with little 
ſhort feathers, ſoft and gloſſy like fattin : a great 
oval white ſpot appears between the bill and the 
cye, and the margin of this ſpot riſes like a rim 
on each fide of the top of the head, which is very 
fat: the bill, which, according to Edwards' 
compariſon, reſembles the end of a broad cutlaſs, | 
has its ſides flat and hollowed, with notches : the 
greateſt feathers of the wings exceed not three 
inches in length. _ We. may caſily dual. that 


In e it is called Goirfugl : in 3 Fi iert, * 
Penguin, Brill. fre! * In Swedila Perguuin, 


plumage 
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plumage ſo ſcanty in proportion to the maſs of 
its body cannot raiſe it into the air &. It can 
ſcarce even walk; but continues always on the 
water, except in the time of breeding. 

This ſpecies ſeems not to be numerous; at 
leaſt theſe great Penguins appear ſeldom on the 
coaſts of Norway . They do not reſort every 
year to the Feroe Iſlands 7; and they ſeldom de- 
ſcend more ſoutherly in our European ſeas, 
That deſcribed by Edwards was caught by the 
fiſhers on the banks of Newfoundland. It is 


_ uncertain to what region they retire to neſtle . 


The ahb of the Greenlanders, a bird as large 


as a duck, with the back black and the belly white, 
and which can neither run nor fly ©, appears to 


be the Great Penguin, With reſpect to the pre- 


tended Penguins, deſcribed in the voyage of 


 Martiniere, they are evidently pelicans **. 


'* Hojerus. 4 Linnæus. t Hoierus. 
& Edwards. I Hoierus. 
The ap of Greenland is as large as a duck; its back is black, 


its belly white: this ſpecies lives in flocks very far at ſea, and ap- 
| proaches not the land, except in the coldeſt weather; but it then 


repairs in ſuch numbers that the water round the iſlands ſeems co- 


vered with a thick dark fog: then the Greenlanders drive them 
upon the coaſt, and catch them with the hand, for theſe birds can 


neither run nor fly. They afford ſubſiſtence to the inhabitants dur- 


ing the months of February and March, at leaſt at the mouth of 


Ball River, for they do not reſort to all the ſhores indiſcriminately. 


They have the tendereſt and moſt nutritive fleſh of all the ſea-hens; 
and their down ſerves to line winter garments, Hiſt. Gen. des "y: 


tom. xix. p. 46. 

„ Theſe birds, which our commander fad were called Peat, | 

are not taller than ſ ans, but twice as "ES and equally white ; 
| their 
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their neck as long as that of a gooſe, their head much larger; their 
eye red and ſparkling, their bill tapered to a point, and yellowiſh- 
brown; their feet alſo are formed like thoſe of a gooſe, and they 
have a ſort of pouch, which begins under the bill, continuing along 
the neck to the breaſt, enlarging below, in which they ſtore their 
proviſions when they are ſatisfied, to feed as occaſion requires . .. 

To prepare them for eating we were obliged to ſkin them, as their 
ſcin was very hard, and the feathers could not be plucked but with 
great difficulty. The fleſh is very good, and of che lame dale with 
that of wild ducks, a and very 155 


[A] Specific character of the Goat Auk, Alca Impennis : © Its 
bill is compreſſed and channelled ; an oval ſpot on either ſide be- 
« fore the eyes.” Its length on both ſurfaces, to the end of the 
toes, is three feet: the tip of the longeſt wing-quills is only four 
inches and a quarter from the joint, Its egg is fix inches long, 
white, and marked irregularly with ferruginous, It frequently viſits 
St, N and breeds in Jang and . 


The LITTLE FENGUIN; or 
the SEA-DIVER of Bzron. 


Alca Pica. Linn. and Gmel. 
Alica Minor. Brill. 
Mergus Bellonii. Aldrov. John." Will. and Ray. 
Alea Uniſulcata. Brunn. and Muller. 
The Black-billed Aut, Penn. and Lath. 


T 118 bird is noticed by Belon under the name 

of Sea-Diver, and by Briſſon under that of 
Little Penguin. Yet we much doubt the pro- 
pricty of the latter denomination; for, upon ex- 
:mining the figure given by that ornithologiſt, we 
perceive a ſtrong likeneſs between it and he little 
guillemot of our Planches Enlumintes ; ; and at any 
rats 


| 

it 
. 
ft 
4 
4 
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the northern ſeas. In ſhort, if we durſt in this 


we ſhould infer, notwithſtanding what he fays 
tan 1ttamaria, that it belongs rather to ſome 


Penguins. However, we cannot but tranſcribe 
the relation by our old and learned naturaliſt, who 


The inhabitants on the Cretan ſhore call it 


© no. ſpur behind, and it is likewiſe the only one 
< perty: its bill is very ſharp at the edges, black 


above, white below; hollow, and as it were 


* 


rate its bill is different from that of the Penguin. 
The place, too, where Belon obſerved it, the Cre- 
tan Sea, throws in our way an additional doubt; 
ſince the Penguins never advance to the Medi. 
terranean, and are all reprefented as peculiar to 


inſtance ſuſpect the accuracy of an obſerver ſo 
well-informed, and fo uniformly exact as Belon, 


concerning the ſtructure of the feet of his Cre- 


ſpecies of diver or grebe, than to the family of 


is the original author from whom Dapper and 
Aldrovandus have drawn their account of this 
bird. | 
% There 1 is, ' ſays ke « in Crete, a particular 
&« ſort of Sea-Diver, ſwimming beneath the ſur- 
« face, different from the cormorant and the 
„Other divers called merg!, and which I con- 
« ceive to be what Ariſtotle has termed @th1a. 


« uuttamaria and calicatczu. It is of the ſize of 
a garganey, white below the belly, and black 
* over the whole upper ſide of the body. It has 


* 


of all the flat-footed birds which has that pro- 


« flat, and covered with down a good way 
VVV cc forward 
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« forward .. . which is occaſioned by a tuft of 
« feathers that grows upon ſomething over the 
| « bill joining the head, raiſed like a half walnut 
« .. The top of the head is broad, but the tail is 
« ſo ſhort, that it ſeems like a point; it is en- 
« tirely covered with fine down, which adheres 
« ſo cloſe to the ſkin, that it might juſtly be 
« looked upon as hair, and ſeems as delicate as 
| « yelvet; inſomuch that when flayed the ſkin is 
found to be very thick, and, if curried, it re- 
« ſembles the ſkin of ſome land animal.” 


TA] Specific character of the Black-billed Auk, 4lca Pica: © Tts 
« hill is ſmooth and compreſſed ; all the under ſide of the body, and 
A the tips of the poſterior wing-quills, are white; its legs red.” Its 
length is eighteen inches and a half; its weight eighteen ounces, 
This ſpecies is very common in Greenland, where they breed on the 
cliffs, They feed on marine inſects, and grow very fat. In win- 
ter they paſs the day in the bays, but in the evening retire to the ſea, 
The Greenlanders eat their fleſh half putrid, ſuck their raw fat, and 

clothe themſelves with their ſkins. The bird, dreſſed with its en- 
rails, is by theſe people eſteemed a great delicacy, : 


701, 1K. | 2 Ee” 


in 1598 a voyage to the South Sea. © Theſe 
* navigators,” ſays he, © having touched at cer- 


and Latham have gone ſo far, to favour that conjecture, as to alter 


on a new object? And even admitting this, they would have called I 
the bird pingued, not pinguin, ſurely, far leſs penguin, which is how- 


the name of penguin, which the Dutch muſt have learnt in their 


beſtow _ it the ſame appellation,—T, 
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The GREAT MANCHOT, 


FIRST 8$PECIRES, 


Aptenodytes Patachonica, Gmel. 

Anſer Magellanica. Cluſius, 

Plautus Pinguis. Klein. 33 
The Patagonian Pinguin. Penn. and Lath, 


LUSIUs ſeems to attribute the diſcovery of 
the Manchots to the Dutch, who performed 


* tain iſlands near Port Defire, found them full 
of a kind of unknown birds, which had come 
© there to neſtle: they called theſe birds pin- 
* guins, on account of their fatneſs / pinguedo x, 


* This derivation is adopted by Dr. Grew ; and Meſſrs. Pennant 


the uſual ſpelling into pinguin. But is it in the ſmalleſt degree pro- 
bable, that illiterate ſailors would think of beſtowing a Latin name 


ever the original orthography. A word of a ſimilar ſound ſignifies 
avhite head in Welch; and ſome authors have alledged this acciden- | 
tal coincidence as a further proof that a colony was carried from | 
Wales to America. To this opinion Butler alludes in his Hudibras: } 

« Britiſh Indians named from penguins.” 
ut it appears that, in the northern languages, the great auk has | 


frequent voyages to the Whale-fiſhery ; when they met with a fimt- 
lar bird, therefore, on the coaſt of Patagonia, they would natural | 


" and} 
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6 hw named theſe iſlands the flands of pin- 


uins. 

« Theſe fingular birds,” adds Cluſius, © have 
« no wings, but in their ſtead two membranes 
« that hang on each fide like little arms ; their 
neck is thick and ſhort; their ſkin is hard and 
« thick like hog's leather. They were found 
three or four in a hole: the young ones weighed 
« ten or twelve pounds, but the adults reached 
« to fixteen pounds, and, in general, they were of 
the bulk of the gooſe.” 

From theſe proportions, it is eaſy to recognize 
the Manchot repreſented in the Pl/anches Enlu- 
nintes under the name of the Manchot of the Ma- 
hauine 1flands, and which occurs not only in the 
whole of the Straits of Magellan and the adja- 
cent iſlands, but allo at New Holland, from 
whence it has ſtretched to New Guinea &. It 
is indeed the largeſt of the Manchots ; and the 
individual which we directed to be engraved, was 
twenty-three inches high: they attain to a much 
greater ſize ; for Forſter found ſeveral that mea- 
lured thirty-nine inches, and weighed thirty 
pounds . 

« Divers flocks of theſe penguins, the largeſt 
ever faw, wandered on the coaſt (of New 
„Georgia): their belly was of an enormous bulk, 
*and covered with a large quantity of fat; they 
have on each fide of the head a ſpot of bright 
yellow or orange-colour, edged with black; all 
®* Sonnerat, 31," 7 > On HT} 

. | 


the back is of a blackith gray; the belly, the 


* under fide of the pinions, and the fore part of 


* that they made no effort to eſcape, and we 
« knocked them down with ſticks. . . Theſe are, 
1 think, what the Engliſh have termed at 
the F alkland lands, yellow n or king 


or ſtraw-colour than orange. The French, indeed, 


found it in the Falkland or Malouine Iflands; | 


« treats: its bill is longer and more ſlender | 
than in the other kinds of Manchots, and I 
its back is of a lighter blue; its belly is of a |} 
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the body, are white. They were ſo ſtupid 


wy penguins.” 

'This deſcription of Forſter agrees exact 
with our Great Manchot, obſerving only, that 
a bluiſh tint is ſpread on its cinereous mantle, 
and that the yellow of its throat is rather lemon 


and Bouga zinville ſpeaks of it in the following 
terms. It loves ſolitude and {ſequeſtered re- 


« dazzling whiteneſs; a jonquil tippet, which | 
« rifing from the head interſects theſe white and | 
« blue (gray-blue) tpaces, and terminates on the 
« ſtomach, gives it a great air of magnificence: | 
« vrhen it ſcreams it ſtretches out its neck... | 
„We hoped to be able to carry it to Europe: | 
« at firſt it grew ſo tame as to diſtinguiſh and 
„ follow the perſon who had the charge of | 
« feeding it; and it ate indifferently bread, fleſh, ] 
« or fiſh. But this diet was not ſufficient; it 
« abſorbed its tat, became exceſſively emaciated, 
and died.“ | 
[A] Speck 


MIDDLE MANCHOT. x 


A] Specific character of the Patagonian Penguin, Aptenodytes 
Patachonica : © Its bill and legs are black; a gold ſpot on the ears.” 
This is rather a ſcarce ſpecies, They lay in the end of September 
or the beginning of October. They are very full of blood, ſo that 
in killing them their head muſt be ſevered, to allow it to flow. 


The MIDDLE MANCHOT. 
V 


Aptenodytes Demerſa. Gmel. 
Diomedea Demerſa. Linn. 


Spbeniſcun. c Bri 
Spheniſcus Nævius. J _— 


The Black-footed Pinguin. Edw. 
The Leſſer Penguin. Philoſ. Tranſ. and Sparr. 


The Cape Penguin. Lath. 


O all the characters which might be em- 

ployed to denominate this ſecond ſpecies of 
Manchot, we have pitched on the fize as the 
moſt conſtant and diſcriminating. It 1s what 


Edwards calls the black-footed penguin ; but the 


fect of the great Manchot are black likewiſe. It 
appears in the Planches Enluminees under the 


name of the Manchot of the Cape of Good Hope, 


or of the Hottentots. But the ſpecies occurs in 
other places beſide the Cape, and is met with 
alſo on the South Seas. We had thought of 


calling it tbe collared Manchot ; and in fact the 


black mantle of the back encircles the fore part 
2 * | of 
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that we can denominate it only from its a 
which is about the average in this genus, leldom 


18 of a | blackiſh aſh- colour; and the fore part, 


except the collar and the ſcapulary; the end of 


which clothe it are ſo little, ſtiff, and preſſed, 
the largeſt of theſe plumules is not half an inch 
long, and according to Edwards” remark, above | 
an hundred may be counted in the firſt row of | 
the wing. 
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of the neck by a collar, and ſends off upon 60 
ſides two long bands after the manner of a ſca- 
pulary: but this livery appears not to be con- 
ſtant except in the male, and the female has 
ſcarce ſome obſcure trace of a collar, In both, 
the bill is coloured near the tip by a little row 
band, which perhaps depends on the age. 


ever exceeding a foot and an half. 


All the upper ſurface of the body! is ſlaty, that 
with the ſides of the body, are of a fine white, 


the lower mandible ſeems a little truncated, and 
the fourth toe, though free and not attached to 
the membrane, is turned more before than be- 
hind; the pinion is all flat, and looks as if co- 
vered with a ſhagreen, the pencils of feathers 


Theſe Manchots are very numerous at the 
Cape of Good Hope * * and i in the adjacent la- 
ttitudes. 


*Ihere were at the Cape of Good Hope birds called penguins } 
in great numbers, which are as large as a pretty ſmall gooſe; their 
body is covered with ſmall feathers; their wings are like thoſe of a } 
duck after the feathers are plucked : they cannot fly, but they ſwim 1 

| very |} 
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titudes. The Viſcount de Querhoënt obſerved 
them off the Cape, and communicated to me 
the 


very well, and dive fill better; they are frightened at the fight of 
men, and endeavour to eſcape, but they may be eaſily caught by 
running, : : each female lays two eggs as large as thoſe of a gooſe; 
they make their neſt among the brambles, ſcraping 1 in the ſand and 
forming a hole, in which they lurk ſo cloſe, that, in paſſing along, 
one can hardly perceive them; they bite very ſtrong when they are 
near a perſon who is off his guard they are ſpotted with black 
and white. Recueil des Voyages qui ont ſervi à Petabliſſement de la 
Compagnie des Indes Orientales, tom. iii. p. 581 3 Amſterdam, 1702.— 
The birds which are the moſt frequent in this bay (of Saldana) are 
the perguins 3 they do not fly, and their wings aſſiſt them only in 
ſwimming ; they ſwim as faſt in the ſea as other birds fly in the air, 
Flaccourt. We called a little iſland, which is four leagues beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, he i/land of birds, on account of the great 
number and different ſpecies that were on it; there are penguins 
difering only from thoſe which occur in the Straits of Magellan, 
in that their bill is ſtraight like that of a heron, and not bent back 
as in the others; they are about the fize of a gooſe, weighing ſix- 
teen pounds; their back is covered with black feathers; their belly 
with white; their neck is ſhort and thick, with a white collar; their 
ſin is very thick, and they have ſmall pinions like leather, which 
hang as {mall arms covered with ſmall ſtiff feathers, white, and in- 
termixed with black, which ſerve them to ſwim and not to fly; 
tiey ſeldom come on ſhore, unleſs it be to lay their eggs and hatch; 
their tail is ſhort, their feet black and flat; they conceal themſelves 
in holes which they make on the brink of the ſea, never more than 
to at once; they lay on the ground, and hatch only two eggs, 
which are about the bulk of thoſe of turkies. Cauche.— At Aguada 
de San Bras, twenty-five leagues from the Cape, is a ſmall iſland 
or a great rock, where is a multitude of birds called penguins, about 
the ze of a goſling ; they have no wings, or at leaſt theſe are ſo 
ſmall and ſo ſhort, as to reſemble more the ſhaggy ſkin of a beaſt 
than wings; but inſtead of wings, they have a feathered fin with 
which they ſwim z they ſuffer themſelves to be taken without mak- 
ing an effort to eſcape, a proof that they ſee few men or none at 
all; when one is killed, the ſkin is found to be ſo hard that a ſabre 
can ſcarce cut nx part but the head. There were alſo on this 
Z 4 b rock 


& without any thing to eat or drink, and at the 
« end of that time they were {till alive, and fo 


his voyage towards the South Pole, agrees with 


5 Manchots,” ſays he, © is equal to that of our 
© largeſt ducks: they have two oblong cravats |] 
0 black colour, the one on the ſtomach, 
c the other on the neck. We found commonly 


rock many ſea-dogs, which made reſiſtance to the ſailors : we kill- 


cat. Recueil des Voyoges qui ont eve. a Peaabli NE de la Com- 
| fag nie, tome 1. pp. 213 + | TP 
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the following note: © The penguins (Manchotz) 
« of the Cape are black and white, and of the 
6 bulk of a duck ; their eggs are white, two at 
& each hatch, and they defend their brood cou- 
c rageouſly : they neſtle on the iſlets along the 
« coaſt; and an obſerver of credit aſſured me, 
e that in one of theſe was a raiſed knoll, which 
ce theſe birds preferred, though more than half 
ES from the ſea. As they walk flowly, 

ehe thinks it impoſſible that they ſhould Every 
day reſort to the ſea for food. He took ſome 
« therefore to try how long they could live 
« without ſuſtenance ; he kept them a fortnight 


« ſtout, that they bit keenly.” 
M. de Pages, in the manuſcript relation of 


reſpect io theie facts. The ſize of the Cape 


« in the neſt two eggs or two young ones, laid 
« head to tail, the one always a fourth at leaſt 
e bigger than the other. The adults were as 
« eaſy to take as the young: they could walk 


ed ſome of them, but neither the dogs nor the birds were good to 


“only 
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« only lowly, and _— to lie among the 
60 rocks.“ | | 

This voyager adds a curious fact, that the 
Manchots uſe their pinions from time to time 


as fore-feet, and then they go faſter, walking as 
it were on four. But in all probability this is a 


ſort of tumbling, and not a real walk. 
This middle ſpecies ſeems to be the ſecond 
of thoſe deſcribed by Bougainville at the Ma- 
louine iſlands ; for he ſays, that it is the ſame 
with that of Admiral Anſon *, which is alſo 
that of Narborough : but from the weight and 
W which Narborough aſcribes to his pen- 
uin, we may regard it as the ſame with the ſpe- 


cies in queſtion . It ſeems alſo to be that which 


Forſter deſcribes as the moſt common in the 


Straits of Magellan, and which he ſays is of the 


bulk of a little gooſe, and ſtiled by the Engliſh 


at the Falkland Illands the jumping Sack. 


* On the aft coaſt of Patagonia, we found immenſe troops of 
ſeals „and a great variety of fea-fowl, of which the moſt ſingular 
were the penguins ; they are of the fize and nearly of the figure of 


a gooſe; but inſtead of wings they have two ſtumps, which are of 


no uſe to them but in ſwimming ; when they ſtand or walk, they 


hold their body erect, and not in a ſituation nearly horizontal like 
tne other birds. This peculiarity joined to their having a White 


belly, ſuggeſted to Sir John Narborough the whimſical idea of com- 
_ paring them to children ſtanding with white bibs. A4/or. 
+ It weighs about cight pounds; its head and back are black, 


its neck and belly white, and the reſt of its body blackiſh ; its legs 


are as ſhort as thoſe of a gooſe; when there are many in flocks, and 
ſeen at a diſtance, one would ſuppoſe them to be children dreſſed in 


white; it bites very hard, but is not at all ſhy, for they came in 
_ Whole flocks about our boats, where we eaſily killed them one after 


another, ſtriking them on the head. Narborough, 


Forſter 
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Forſter obſerved theſe Manchots at Staten. 
land, where he had a little adventure with them: 
„They were,” ſays he, © in a profound ſleep, 
“for Dr. Sparrmann lighted on one, which he 
rolled ſeveral yards without waking it: to 
* rouſe them from their ſlumber, we were ob- 


© liged to jog them repeatedly. At length they 
* roſe in flocks, and when they ſaw that we 
« ſurrounded them, they took courage, darted 
* with violence upon us, and bit our legs and 


* our clothes. After leaving a great number 


apparently dead on the field of battle, we 


_ © chaſed the reſt, but the firſt ſtarted — 
and paced gravely behind us. 


1 A] Specific character of the Cape Penguin, Aptenodytes De- 
merſa : © Its bill and legs are black; its eye-brows, and the bar on 


4 its brealt, are white.“ 


The HOPPING MANCHOT. 


T HARD -SPECHTE SS. 


Aptenedytes Chryfocome. Gmel. 
The Hopping Penguin. Bougainville, and Phil. Tranſ. 
The C reſied I ingui u. Penn. and Lath. 


H1s Manchot is ſcarcely a foot and half 
high from the bill to the feet, and nearly as 


much when, 1 its head and body extenged, it fits 


on 
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on its rump, which is neceſſarily its poſture on 
land: its bill is red, and ſo is its iris, over the eye 
there paſſes a white line tinged with yellow, 
which dilates and expands behind into two little 
tufts of briſtled filaments, that riſe from both 
ſides of the top of the head ; this part is black, 
or of a very deep blackiſh aſh-colour, as well as 
the throat, the face, the upper ſide of the neck, 
of the back, and of the pinions ; all the fore ſide 
of the body is of a ſnowy white. 

In the Planches Enluminees this bird is indi- 
cated under the name of Siberian Manchot : we 
no longer retain that denomination, fince nature 
ſeems to have marked the great diviſion of the 
northern penguins and the ſouthern Manchots ; 
and as M. Bougainville has diſcovered it on the 
Terra Magellanica, we ſuſpect that it is not 
found in Siberia, but only in the iſlands of the 
South Sea, where the lame navigator has de- 
ſcribed them under the name of Hopping penguin. 
The third ſpecies of theſe half birds,” ſays he, 
lives in families like the ſecond, on the high 
* rocks where they lay. The characters which 
_ «© diſtinguiſh theſe from the two others are their 
% {mallnefs, their fulvous colour, a tuft of gold- 
« coloured feathers ſhorter than thoſe of the 
* exrets, and which they erect when angry; and 
6 afly, other little feathers of the ſame colour, 
* which ſerve as eyC- -brows. They are called 
1 Abus penguins : in fact, * move by leaps 
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« and ſprings. This ſpecies has more livelineſs 
in its mien than the two others.” 
It is, in all probability, the ſame creſted and 
_red-billed Hopping Manchot that Captain Cook 
alludes to in the following paſſage : „i- 
« therto (in lat. 53* 57 fouth) we had continu. 
« ally round the ſhip a great number of penguins, 
„ which ſeemed to be Hifferent from thoſe we 
« {aw near the ice; they were ſmaller, with 
* reddiſh bills and brown heads. The meeting 
« with ſuch a multitude of theſe birds gave me 
„ ſome hope of finding land.” And in another 
place . . © On the 2d of December, lat. 48 23 
„ ſouth, long. 179 16, we obſerved levera red 
« billed penguins which continued with us next 


cc day. 
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CA] Specific character of the Creſted Penguin, Aptencd/yte; 
Chry/ocome Its bill is ruſous-brown ; its legs yellowilh ; the cre 
« on 1ts front deep black and erect, a de flected tuft from the car of 
« a ſulphur- colour.“ Its length is twenty-three inches. It is not 
quite ſo unwieldy as the other penguins. 
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ITA NU CATED BILE: 
FOURTH SPECIES... 

Aptenodytes Catarrafes. Gmel, - 

Phaeton Demerſus. Linn. 


Catarraftes, Brill, < f 
T he Red-footed Penguin. Edw. and Lath. 


T*HE bill of the Manchots uſually terminates 
in a point. In this ſpecies the extremity 
of the lower mandible is truncated. This cha- 
racter ſeemed ſufficient to Briſſon for conſtitut- 
ing a diſtinct genus under the denomination of 
garfou, of which he was completely maſter ac- 
cording to the hypothetical and ſyſtematical or- 
der of his diviſions: but it was not a matter 
equally arbitrary to apply to the ſame Manchot 
the name of Catarractes or Catarracta, by which 
Ariſtotle denoted an aquatic bird of prey *, which 
was certainly not a Manchot, with which Ariſ- 
totle muſt have been totally unacquainted. 
However, Edwards, to whom we owe .our 
knowledge of this ſpecies, applies to it this paſ- 
ſage of Sir Thomas Roe, in his voyage to In- 


dia: “On the iſle of Penguins (at the Cape of 
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* Eft, Anim, lib. ix. 12. 155 
„ Good 


Good Hope) is a ſort of fowl of that name 


hanging down like ſleeves faced with white; 


chot be an inhabitant of the Cape, rather than 


neck, and the back, were of a dull purple, and | 
covered with very little feathers ſtiff and cloſe: 
„ Theſe feathers,” adds Edwards, ** reſemble 


* pearance of tail, but ſome ſhort and black 
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« that goes upright ; his wings without feathers, 


= they do not fly, but walk in companies, keep. 
« ing regularly their own quarters *. 
Yet Edwards does not inform us if this Man. 


of the Straits of Magellan. It was, he lays, as 
large as a gooſe ; its bill was open as far as the 
eyes, and red, as well as the feet ; the face was of 
a dull brown; all the fore fide of the body waz 
white; the hind part of the head, the top of the 


“more the ſcales of a ſerpent than feathers ; the | 
« wings,” he continues, © are ſmall and flat like 
* brown plates, and covered with feathers ſo lit- | 
« tle and ſo ſtiff, that at ſome diſtance they 

might be taken for ſhagreen : there i is no ap- 


66 briſtles a at the rump.” 


LC Churchill's 8 of Voyages, vol. i. p. 767. 


[A] Specific chamfier of the Red- footed Peart Abtenodytes 4 
ee : « Its bill and legs are red; its head brown.” Our 


reader will find a full and diſtinct deſcription of the penguins, with 


an excellent figure, by Mr, Pennant, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions tor 1768. 
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SUCH are the four ſpecies of Manchots which 
we could exhibit as known and well deſcribed. 
if this genus is more numerous, as Forſter ſeems 
to inſinuate, each new ſpecies will naturally aſ- 
ſume its place. Meanwhile we ſhall remark 
ſome that are mentioned, though imperfectly 
and confuſedly, in the following notes: 


IJ.“ Of the Maldive iſles, fays one of our 
old voyagers, © a prodigious number are uninha- 
„ hited . . . and others covered with large crabs, 
and a croud of birds called pingui, which lay 
* and breed in theſe retreats. Their multitude 
is ſo aſtoniſhing, that one cannot any where 
«{t a foot without trampling on their eggs 
and young, or the birds themſelves. The 
« iſlanders will not eat them, though they are 
very palatable, and are of the fize of pigeons, 
with a white and black plumage *.“ 

We are unacquainted with this ſpecies of 
Manchot as ſmall as a pigeon, and yet a fimilar 
mall ſpecies of wingleſs bird, under the name 
of calcamar, occurs on the coaſt of Brazil. © The 
* calcamar is of the bulk of a pigeon ; its wings 
© are of no aſſiſtance to it in flying, but it ſwims 
very nunbly : it never leaves the water; the 


Voyage de F rangois Pyrard de Laval; Paris, 1 tom. i. 
1 1 1 Brazilians 


— —————— —— — — — — \ 


* their back black, their bill ſimilar to that of a 
« is like the grunting of hogs.” Theſe are in 
what has happened under that of penguin; for 


_ penguins. 


_ tain Wallis's people, and afterwards Captain 1 


ters to be a Manchot; yet Forſter denominates 


it the /ogger- Head duck in the Philoſophical 
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6 Brazilians aſſert even that it there depoſits it; 
« eggs, but do not explain how it could hatch 
« them on the water *.“ 


II. The aponars or aponats of Thevet +, 
& which,” ſays he, © have little wings, by which 
« reaſon they cannot fly ; their belly is white, 


all probability Manchots. Thevet found them 
on the iſland of Aſcenſion: but under the name 
of aponar, he makes the fame confuſion with 


he ſpeaks of aponars which ſhips meet with in 
failing jrom France to Canada, Theſe laſt are 


III. The bird. of the South Seas; which Cap- 


Cook's, called the race-horſe, becauſe it ran 
on the water very ſwiftly, ſtriking the ſurface | 
with its feet and wings, which are too ſmall for 
its flying. This bird ſeems from theſe charac- 


Tranſactions, Vol. lxvi. Part 1. He thus ſpeaks: 
« It reſembled a duck, except in the extreme 
18 ſhortneſs of its Wing, and in its bulk, which 


* Hi. Gen. des Ver, tom. XIV. p. 303. 
F Singularites de la France AntarSiques par Andre Thevet ; 
Pari 1558, P. 40. 
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« is that of a gooſe; its plumage was gray, with 
« few white feathers; its bill and legs yellow, 
and two large ſcaly bumps of the ſame colour 
« at the joint of each wing, Our failors called 
« it race-horſe, on account of its ſwiftneſs ; but 
«in the Falkland Iſlands the Engliſh have 
given it the name of logger-head duck.” 

IV. Laſtly, according to other voyagers * 
there is found on the iſlands of the Chilian coaſt, 

| beyond Chiloë, and towards the Straits of Ma- 

gellan, a © ſpecies of gooſe which does not fly, 

« but runs on the water as nimbly as others fly. 

« This bird has a very fine down, which the 
American women ſpin, and make it into co- 
« verlets, which they ſell to the Spaniards.” If 
theſe particulars are to be depended on, they in- 
dicate a ſpecies between the large feathered birds 
and the Manchots with ſcaly feathers, which 
bear little reſemblance to down, and few © 
ſs of being 5 | 


. > Anſon and Wager. 
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diſcuſs, elucidate, and refer to their true objects 
the imperfect or obſcure indications of voyagers 


nal, of birds; notwithſtanding the extent and 
even the ſucceſs of our feſearches, we muſt con- 


known names, or exhibited with obſcure or 
"vague features, which quadrate not exactly with 


_ omit nothing material, but to prevent theſe du- 


paſſing to the Waders, and concluding with thc | 
Water Fowl. 


NOTES any HINTS 
OF CERTAIN SPECIES OF BIRDS. THAT 
ARE UNCERTAIN OR UNKNOWN, 


N OTWITHSTANDING the pains that we have 
taken, through the whole of this Work, to 


or naturaliſts, on different ſpecies, real or nomi- 


feſs, that there ſtill remains a certain number of | 
ſpecies which we cannot recognize with cer- 
tainty, becauſe they are mentioned under un- 


+* 


any real object. Theſe names and theſe features, 
however confuſed, we here collect, not only to 


bious hints from being admitted as certain; and, 
above all, to ſet obſervers in the way of verify- 
ing or elucidating them. , 

In this ſummary ſurvey we ſhall follow the 
order of the work, beginning with the Land Birds, 


I. The great bird at Port Deſire, on Magel- 
lan“ Land, which i 18 s undoubtedly a bird of prey, 
And] 
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and ſeems, from the ſtatement of Commodore 
Byron, to be a vultur. The head,” ſays he, 
« reſembled that of an eagle, except that it had 
« 2 comb upon it; round the neck there was a 


« white ruff, exactly reſembling a lady's tippet ; 


« the feathers on the back were as black as jet, 
« 2nd as bright as the fineſt poliſh could render 


that mineral; the legs were remarkably ſtrong 


« and large ; the talons were like thoſe of an ea- 


« ole, except that they were not ſo ſharp; and 


« the wings, when they were extended, mea- 
« ſured, from point to point; no leſs than twelve 


«© feet.” 

II. The bird of New Gasen mentioned in 
Captain Cook's ſecond voyage, as @ ſpecies of 
raren; though he ſays at the fame time, that 77 
is only half as large as the raven, and its feathers 
ſhaded with blue. This new-diſcovered ifland 
has preſented but few birds, and among theſe 


beautiful turtles, and ' ſeveral unknown ſmall birds. 


HE: The avis. venatica of Belon, the only 


one perhaps which that judicious naturaliſt has 
not diſcriminated by his numerous obſervations. 
«* We ſaw alſo (near Gaza) a bird which, in 
„our opinion, excels all the reſt by the charms 
of its ſong ; and we think it was denominated 
* by the ancients avis venatica. It is ſomewhat 
larger than a ſtare; its plumage is white below 


* the belly, cinereous on the back, as in the 


1 e or groſbeak: the tail is black, and 
2A 2 « extends 
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« it flies like the green woodpecker.” 


« of Newfoundland call the ice-bird, becauſe it 
« lives conſtantly among the ice; it is not larger 


40 bill, and its plumage is black and white.“ 


the form of its bill indicates it to be a land bird, 
and it ſeems to be a-kin to the ſnow bunting. 


of Good Hope, and which Captain Cook found | 
in New Georgia. It is perhaps known to or- 
nithologiſts, but not under that name. With | 


which this ſame navigator found at Tanna, one 


of the New Hebrides, we readily agree with him 
in opinion, that in land ſo remote and uncon- | 


companied Captain Cook in his firſt voyage 


alight on the ſhip's rigging at lea, ten leagues | 


\ 
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*« extends beyond the wings, as in the magpie; 


From the ſize, the colours, and the name 
avis venatica ¶ hunting bird) we might take this 
bird to be a ſpecies of ſhrike ; but a pleaſan; 
warble is no attribute of this miſchievous and 
cruel ſpecies. 


IV. The /e -ſparre wo, © which the 1 4 


e than a thruſh; it reſembles the ſparrow by its 


Hiſt. Gen. des Voy. tom. xix. p. 46. 
Notwithſtanding the name of ſea- ſparrow, 


v. The little yellow-bird, ſo called at the Cape | 
reſpect to the little birds with handſome plumage, 


nected they are abſolutely new ſpecies. 
VI. The bird which the naturaliſts that ac- | 


denominated motacilla velificans, who ſaw it | 


1 from 
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have found it to be a ſhepherdeſs, had not Lin- 
nzus, whoſe nomenclature they follow, applied 


wag their tail. 
VII. The occolin of Fernandez, which ſhould 


of a ſtare, its plumage agreeably variegated with 


Hiſp. ccii. 54. 


VIII. The birds ſeen by Dampier at Ceram, 
and which, from the form and bulk of their bill, 
ſeem to be calaos. He deſcribes them as follows: 
« Their body was black, and their tail white ; 
they were as large as a crow; their neck was 


„was like a ram's horn; their legs were ſhort 


« 200d, that he ſeemed to regret his not having 


55 


© Guinea, * 


Hiſt. Gen. des Vay. tom. ii. p. 244. 


thor, which muſt be colibris; living, he ſays, 
BS . „ 


from Cape Finiſterre. We ſhould certainly 


the term motacilla, as generic, to all birds that 


have ranged among the woodpeckers; for he 
expreſsly ſays, that t 7s a woodpecker of the fize 


black and yellow. Fernandez, Hift. Avi. Nov. 


« pretty long, and ſaffron-coloured; their bill 


and ſtrong; their feet reſembled thoſe of a 
* pigeon, and their wings were of an ordinary 
« tize, though they made great noiſe in flying: 
they feed on wild berries, and perch upon the 
« largeſt trees. Dampier found their fleſh fo 


« ſeen theſe birds except at Ceram and New 


IX. The hoitzitzillin of Tepuſcullula of Fer- 
nandez, and the nexhoitzi/hn of the ſame au- 
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on the honey of flowers, which they ſuck with 
their little curved bill, almoſt as long as their 
body; and with its brilliant feathers {kilful hangs 
form precious little pictures. SO clxxiy, 

p. 47. & Ixxxii. 32 
With reſpect to the boitzitzil-papabtl of this 
Spaniſh naturaliſt, though he compares it to the 
 boitzitzillin, he as expreſsly that it is a ſort of 
buttery, 


X. The auauchicht, or little red-headed bird 
alſo of Fernandez, cliv. p. 21. It is only ſome- 
thing larger, he ſays, than the Hoitæ 21t21lhn, and 
yet appears not to be a colibri or fly-bird, for it 
occurs likewiſe in cold countries, and lives and ſings 
in the cage. 


XI. Phe df dont bird, deſcribed by Forſ- 
ter, and which he ſays is of a new genus : © This 
« bird, which we met with in our excurſion, 
« was of the ſize of a pigeon, and perfectly white; 
eit belongs to the claſs of aquatic birds that 
* wade ; its feet are ſemi-palmated, and its eyes, | 
and the baſe of its bill, are encircled with lit- } 
« tle glands or warts: it exhaled fo infupport- W 
able a ſmell, that we could not eat its fleſh, WM 
* though at that time we were not caſily diſguſted 
|| with the moſt unpalatable food.” (It was at 

[1 Statenland). Forſter's Voyage. 
bt XII. The corbijeau of Page Dupratz 7 7 * 
18 zory f Lanilen tom. ii. p. 128) which is no- 

e 


* pe 
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\, 


thing but the curlew; ; and we here inſert the 
name to complete the whole ſyſtem of the de- 
nominations relative to this bird, and to orni- 
thology in general. 


XIII. The chochopith of 1 a \ bird 
ſays this naturaliſt, of the kind of what the pe: 
ard call chorlito (which is the curlew). 
ſeems to be the white and brown great curlew 3 
Caſenne. This bird, Fernandez adds, is migra- 


tory on the lake of Mexico, and its fleſh has a 
diſagrecable fiſhy taſte. 


XIV. The ayaca, which, both from the Wbt 


farity of its name to ayaia, applied to the ſpoon- 


bill in Brazil, and from the reſemblance of its 
characters, except the alterations which objects 
always undergo in paſſing through the hands of 
the compilers of voyages, appears to be a ſpoon- 


bill. This Brazilian bird {ayaca} is remark- 


*« ably diligent in catching little fiſh; it never 


« darts without effect upon the water: it is of 


the bulk of a magpie; its plumage is white 
„marked with red ſpots, and the bill is ſhaped 
« like a ſpoon.” H 4 Gen, des Ve oyages, tom. iv. 
þ. 303. 


page 93.) is our ſpoonbill.. 


XV. The acacahoa#1;,or the bird of the Medici 
ble, with a raucous voice, mentioned by Fernandez 
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| which, he ad is a kind of alcyon or Linghiſher, 5 
a4 oP But, 
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But, according to the remark of Adanſon, it is n 
ther a ſpecies of heron or of bittern ; fince it hy; 
a very long neck, which it often folds, bringing it 
between its ſhoulders. It is ſomewhat ſmaller 
than the wild duck ; its bill is three inches long, 
pointed, and ſharp; the ground of its plumage 
is white ſpotted with brown, browner above, 
and whiter below the body; the wings are of 
a bright and reddiſh fulvous, with the point 
black, According to Fernandez, we may tame 
this bird, feeding it with fiſh, and even fleſh; 
and, what is not very conſiſtent with its raucous 
voice, its ſong, he N is not difagreeable. (Fer. | 
nandesz, vol. ii. p. 16.) It is the ſame with the 


avis aquatica 85 fonans of Nieremberg, 
lib. x. 236. 


XVI. The atototl, a little bird, lkewil⸗ of 
the Mexican lake, of the form and ſize of a 
| ſparrow, with the plumage white on the under 
fide of the body, varied above with white, ful- 

vous, and black; which neſtles in the ruſhes, 

and which from morning to evening emits a 

feeble cry, like the ſhrill ſqueak of a rat; its 

fleſh is eaten. Fernandes, cap. viii. p. 1 8 
It is hard to ſay whether this arototl is really 

a ſhore- bird, or only an inhabitant of marſhes, 

like the reed thruſh or the ſedge warbler, At 

any rate, it is very different from another at- 
fotl, given by Faber, at the end of Hernandez 
work, (p. 672.) and which is the gart. or 


Mexican pelicam. | 
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XVII. The mentavaza of Madagaſcar, „a 
„bird with a hooked bill, as large as a par- 
« tridge, which haunts the ſea-ſhore.” The 
voyager Flaccourt ſays nothing more of it. 
Voy. d Madagaſcar, Paris, 1561, p. 16 5. 

XVIII. The chungar of the Turks, and the 
kratzhot of the Ruſſians, of which we can only 
tranſcribe the relation given by the hiſtorian of 
the voyages, without adopting his conjectures. 
« The plains of Tartary,” fays he, © produce 
numerous birds of rare beauty: that deſcribed 
in Abulghazi-Khan, is ſeemingly a ſpecies of 
« heron, which frequents the part of the Mo- 
_ « gul's dominions which borders on China; it is 
entirely white, except the bill, the wings, and 
« the tail, which are of a beautiful red; its fleſh 
1 delicate, and taſtes like that of the hazel 
4 grous.“ But as the author ſays that it is 

very rare, we may ſuppoſe it to be the bittern, 
which is in fact very rare in Ruſſia, Siberia, 
and Great Tartary, but which occurs ſome- 
times in the territories of the Mogul, near 
China, and which is almoſt always white, 
Abulghazi-Khan ſays, that its eyes, its legs, and 
its bill, are red; and he adds, that the head 
is of the ſame colour. He tells us, that this bird 
is named chungar in the Turkiſh language, and 
kratzhot in the Ruſſian; which has led the Eng- 
lih tranſlator to conjecture that it is the ſame 
vith that denominated chan-#u:, in the hiſtory of 
Timur-Bek, and which was as preſented to Gengis- 

ou | 
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Khan by the ambaſſador of Rajan 's *. . N Gen, 
des Voy. tom. vi. p. 4. 


XIX. "The obeitſok, or, the ſhort- Tongue, which 
is ſaid © to be a ſea-fowl of Greenland, which 
having ſcarce any tongue, preſerves an eternal 
4 ſilence, but in compenſation, it has a lon 
bill and leg, fo that it might be called the 
« ſea ſtork. This gluttonous bird devours an 
incredible number of fiſh, which it brings up 
&« from the depth of twenty or thirty fathoms, 
* and which it ſwallows whole, though they be 

very large. It can be killed only when en- 
BY « gaged fiſhing, for it has large eyes, protu- 
* herant, and very vivid, crowned with a yellow 
and red circle. Ht, Gen, des Vo. tom. xix. 

p. 45. 
XX. The tornoviarſt th of the fame frozen 
ſeas of Greenland, which is a maritime bird of 
the ſize of a Pigeon, and approaching the genus | 
of the duck, It is difficult to determine the | 
family of this bird, of which E gede ſays nothing 
more. Dict. Grcenl. Hafniæ, 17 50. 


XXI. Beſides the birds of Poland known to 
naturaliſts, and enumerated by Rzaczynſki, there 
are ſome © which he knows only by the yulgar 


15 P Petit 5 la Croix ee in the fame place, that the chon-kut 
is a bird of prey, which is preſented to the king of the country, 
Fi decked with many precious ſtones, as a mark of homage; and that 
* =_ the Ruſſians, as well as the Tartars of the Crimea, are bound by 
their treaties with the Ottomans to ſend one every year to the Porte, 
| decorated with a certain number of diamonds, 


„ name, 
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7 name, and which he refers to no ſpecies.“ 
Three of theſe particularly ſeem, from their 
natural habits, to belong to the tribe of cloyen- 
footed water fowl. 

The derkacz © ſo called from its cry, der, der, 
« frequently repeated. It inhabits the low and 
« wet meadows ; it approaches the ſize of the 
« partridge 3 its legs are tall, and its bill K Ml 
(This may be a rail). eg 3A 

The Hayſtra, which is pretty ares, of a dark 
brown colour, with a thick and long bill: it 
fiſhes 1 in rivers, like the Heron and neſtles on 
„ 
The third is the krayczka, which lays hom 
eggs in the ruſhes among bogs. 


" ne The arau or tara of the northern ſeas; 
it is a bird larger than a duck; its eggs are 
20 very good to eat, and its ſkin ſerves for furs: 
its head, neck, and back, are black; its belly 
blue; its bill long, frraight, black, and pointed. 
Hit. Gen. des Voy. tom. xix. p. 270. From theſe 
characters the ara or kara muſt be a ſpecies 
of diver. 


XXIII. The Jobn- an- 0 FEE or Voln- de. 
Gand, of the Dutch navigators at Spitzbergen 
¶ Recueil des Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. p. 110). 
which, they ſay, is at leaſt as large as a ſtork, 
and has the ſame figure; its feathers are white 
and black; z it cuts the air without almoſt ſtir- 


Ling its Wings; and as ſoon as it approaches the 
| ice, 
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ice, it turns back again: it is a ſort of bird cal. 
culated for falconry ; it darts ſuddenly, and from a 
great height, upon the water, which makes us 
preſume that it has a very quick fight. The 
fame birds are ſeen in the Spaniſh ſea, and almoſt 
through the whole of the north * but chiefly 
near the herring fiſheries. 

This John-de-Gand ſeems to be the great 
mew or great gull, which we denominated the 
black mantle. 

XXIV. The hav-/ſule, © which the Scots,” 
ſays Pontoppidan, © call the gentleman ;” which 
appears to us a ſpecies of mew or gull, per- 
| haps the ratgher or counſellor of the Dutch. We 
ſhall tranſcribe what Pontoppidan relates on 
this ſubject, though we can repoſe little con- 
fidence in the Norwegian biſhop, ever near the 
marvellous in his anecdotes, and far from accu- 
racy in his deſcriptions : This bird,” fays he, 
« ſerves as a ſign to the herring-fiſhers ; ; it ap- 
* pears in Norway about the ad of January, 
„when the herrings begin to enter the gulfs, 
* and it follows them at the diſtance of a league 
* from the coaſt. It is ſo greedy of this fiſh, 
* that the people need only lay herrings on the 
* edge of their boats to catch the gentlemen. 
„This bird reſembles a gooſe; its head and 
* neck are like thoſe of the ſtork, the bill ſhorter 
and thicker; the feathers af the back, and of 

the under fide of the wings, are light white; 
66 it has a red crelt ; ity head is a” and 
0 black; 
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« black ; its neck and breaſt are white.” Hiſt. 


Etranger, Fevrir, 1757. 
XXV. The pipelines, of which I find the 


name in Frezier, and which bear a reſemblance, 
he ſays, to the ſea-bird mauve : The mauve is the 
fame with the mew or maw ; but what he adds, 
that they are very well taſted, agrees not with 
mews, which are very bad meat. 


XXVI. The margaux, of which the name 
uſed among ſailors ſeems to denote a booby or 
cormorant, or perhaps both the one and the 
other. The wind not being fair for coming 
«out of Saldana Bay,” fays Flaccourt, we 
« ſent twice to the iſlet of Margaux, and each 


cc. walking on ſhore, one cannot avoid trampling 


they entangle one another. They are knocked 
« down with a ſtick as they riſe in the air.” 


P. 250. 
near the Cape of Good Hope) ſays Francis 
gray feathers, the bill hooked at the point 


* like a hawk's; the foot ſmall and flat, with 
a pellicle between the toes. _ They reſt on the 


Nat. de N. wege, par Pontop pidan; Journal 


trip the boat was filled with theſe birds 
e and their eggs. Theſe birds, which are as 
large as a gooſe, are there ſo numerous, that, 


son them. When they ſtruggle to take wing, 


Loy. a Madagaſcar, par Flaccourt ; Paris, 1661, 


There were at the ſame : land” (that of birds 


Cauche, © margots, bigger than a goſling, with 


60 fea; 
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| * ſea; they have broad wings they make their 

* neſts in the middle of the iſland, en herbs, 
“and never lay more than two eggs. Voey. a 
Madagaſcar ;' Paris, 1651, p. 135. 

In a diſtrict of the e (of birds, on the trad 
to Canada), ſays Sagar Theodat, © were bird; 
living ſeparate from one another, and ver 

difficult to catch, for they bit like dogs; they 
are called margaux.” Voy. au Pays des Huron 

Paris, 1632, p. 37. 

From theſe circumſtances we are diſpoſed to 
take the margau for the ſhag or little cor morant, 
which we have deſcribed. 


XXVII. Theſe ſame flags ADORE: to us to | 
have been mentioned by ſeveral voyagers, unde: 
the name of alcatraꝝ &, very different from the 
true and great alcatraz of Mexico, which is the 
pelican. [See the article of the pelican J. 


VXXVIII. The fauchets, which we ſhall refer 
to the family of ſea-ſwallows. © The commo- 
tion of the elements (in a great ſtorm), ſays 

Forſter, never drove theſe birds from us; at 
times, a black fauchet flutrered on the agitated 


12 Hiſtoire des Incas; Paris, 1744, tom. ii. p 277. 3 de 
Coreal; Paris, 1722, font. i. p. 345. —Hiſt. Gen. des Voy. on. i. 
p. 448, © tom. iv. p. 533. In the latter place it is ſaid, that during 
the night the alcatraz fly as high as poſſible, and then, putting their 
head under the one wing, they ſupport chemſelves ſome time with 
the other, till their body approaching the water, they reſume their 

L flight to the heavens; thus repeating frequently the ſame action, they 
1 | may be ſaid to ſleep flying. It is ſcarce neceſſary to add, that the 
7 whole of this relation IS a fable. 


T  Garface 
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« ſurface of the ſea, and broke the force of the 
« waves, by-expoling itſelf to their action. The 
« aſpect was then threatening and terrible.” 
{Cook's Second Voyage.) We perceived the 
« high grounds (or the weft entrance to the 
« Straits of Magellan) drifted and covered with 
« ſnow almoſt to the water's edge ; but great 


« flocks of fauchets made us hope to find re- 


« freſhments, if we could meet with a haven.” 
Idem. — Fauchets, in 277 4 lat. ſouth, and 103” 
56 long. weſt, about the firſt of March. Idem &. 


XXIX. The backer or pecker, of the inha- 


bitants of Otland and Gothland, which we re- 
cognize more certainly to be a ſea- ſwallow, from 
the particulars we learn of its inſtinct, If 


« any perſon goes to the place where theſe 


« birds neſtle, they fly round his head, and ſeem 


« diſpoſed to peck or bite him; at the ſame 
time they emit a cry, 7irr, tirr, repeated in- 


„ ceſſantly. The backer comes every year to 
« Otland, there paſſes the ſummer, and leaves 


that country in autumn: its neſt coſts it leſs 
« trouble than that of the ordinary ſwallows ; 


* it lays two eggs, and drops them on the flat 
« ground in the firſt place it meets ; yet it never 
« depoſits thèm among tall herbs; if it lays on a 
2 ſandy plain, it uy excavates a little ſhallow 


* The bird here alluded to is the ſhearwater or oi Procellaria 
Puffinus, deſcribed in the body of the work. The French tranſla- 
tor renders Hear vater by the word faucher. T7. 
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« hole ; its eggs are of the ſize of pigeons', gray- 
« iſh, and ſpotted with black: this bird fits 
« four weeks; if little hens' eggs be placed un- 
« der her, ſhe will hatch them in three weeks; 
and the chickens thus hatched are very miſ. 
&* chievous, eſpecially the males. In the ſtrongeſt 
« wind, it can hold itſelf motionleſs in the air; 
« and when it marks its prey, it deſcends ſwifter * 
©« than an arrow, and accelerates or retards its I 
« force, according to the depth it ſees the fiſh 
eto be at in the water; ſometimes it only dips 
its bill, and ſometimes it plunges till the 
« points of its wings only, and a part of its tail, 
appear above the ſurface: its plumage is gray; 
e all the upper half of its head is pitch-black; 
« its bill and legs are fire- coloured; its tail is 
« like that of the ſwallow. When plucked it 
is hardly ſo large as a thruſh.” Deſcription of a 
water fowl of the iſle of Otland ; Journal — 
Fevrier, 17 58. 


XXX. The vourouſunbs of Madagaſcar, or gri- 
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| fet, of the voyager Flaccourt . p. 16 5) is proba- 

1 bly alſo a ſea- ſwallow. 5 

; XXI. The ferret of the iſlands Rodrigue I 
| and Maurice, which Leguat mentions in two i 


places of his voyages. © Theſe birds,” ſays he, 
are of the bulk and nearly of the figure of A 
« a pigeon: their general reſort in the evening, 
« was to a ſmall iſlet entirely naked. We found i 
their eggs hing on the ſand, and quite me 1 
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each other; yet they have only a ſingle egg at 
«each hatch . . . We carried off three or four 
« {0zens of young, and as they were very fat, 
« we had them roaſted: we found they had 
nearly the taſte of the ſnipe, but we were 
hurt by them, and never afterwards were 


« tempted to taſte them... Having returned 


«* ſome days after to the ifſand, we found that 


* the ferrets had forſaken their eggs and their 
„young in the whole of the diſtrict which we 
« had viſited .. . The goodneſs of the eggs made 


* amends for the bad quality of the fleſh of the 
During our {tay we ate many thou- 
«ſands of theſe eggs: they are ſpotted like 


„young. 


„ thoſe of a pigeon.” Voyage de Frangois Le- 
guat; Amſterdam, Say fo. i. p. 104, and tom. ii. 
Pp. 43 © 44. 

Theſe ferrets appear to be i and 


it would be doubly intereſting to know the ſpe- 
cics, on account of the goodneſs of their eggs, 


and of the bad quality of their fleſh. 


XXXII. The collier {charbonnrer , ſo called 
by Bougainville, and which, from the firſt cha- 


raters, we might take for a ſea-ſwallow, but in 


the laſt ones, if they be exact, it ſeems to differ. 
„The collier, ſays Bougainville, © is of the 


I fize of a pigeon ; its plumage is of a deep gray, 
and the upper fide of the head white encircled 
* with a gray cord, more inclined to black than 
the reſt of the body; the bill is ſlender, two 
inches long, and a little curved at the end; 
"the eyes are bright, the, toes yellow, reſem- 
42 B 
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* furniſhed with feathers, rounded at the end; 
« eight or nine inches extent. The following 


e the month of January, and before his arrival 
c at the river de la Plata).“ Voyage autour ay 


give, ſeem to be pelicans, and, according to other 
notices, preſent more analogy to the cormorant, 
It is in the creek at the Cape of Good Hope, 


velvet / Hist. Gen. des Vey. tom. i. p. 248), 0: 
to their tips being velvet black /Tachard, 


According to ſome, they are all white, except 


as large as the ſwan, or, more exactly, as the 


and ſcarcely ever leave the deep water; he be. 


margaux d Oueſſan. {Remarks made on board | 
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te bling thoſe of ducks; the tail is abundant! 


& the wings are much cut out, and each of aboyt 


« days we ſaw many of theſe birds (it was in 


Monde, tom. i. pp. 22 & 23. 


XXXIII. The velvet ſleeves, mangas A de- 
lado, of the Portugueze, which, accovling to 
the dimenſions and the characters that fome 


that theſe birds are found. They owe their 


name to the reſemblance of their plumage to 


P. 38.), and that in flying their wings appear 
1 fold like the arm. / Hihi. des Foy: wbid.} 


the end of the wing, which is black; they are 


gooſe { Merolla, in the Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, 
tom. iv. Pp. 5 34); according to others, they are 
blackiſh above and white below. / Tachard. 

M. de Querhoent ſays, that they fly heaviy, 


lieves them to be of the fame genus with the 


4 Majefiy' 5 82 ng, by zhe Vi hogs de Duer- 
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boent ) 3 but theſe margaux, as we have ſaid, 
muſt be cormorants. 

XXXIV. The ftarikt and eloupichi of Steller, 
« which,” he ſays, © are reckoned unlucky 
« birds at ſea; their belly is white, and the 
« reſt of their plumage is of a black, ſometimes 
« yerging on blus : there are ſome entirely black, 


1 with a vermilion bill, and a white creſt on the 


* head. E 
« The laſt, which derive their name from 


© their ſtupidity, are as large as a river-ſwallow. 


« The ulands, or the rocks, fituated in the itrait 


* which ſeparates Kamtſchatka from America, 


«are all covered with them. It is ſaid, that 
« they are black as painters umber, with white 


* ſnots over their whole body : the Kamtſcha- 


* dales, to catch them, have only to fit near 
their retreat, clothed in a peliſſe with hanging 
© ſleeves: when theſe birds come in the evening 
* to their holes, they creep into the peliſſe of 
* the hunter, who takes them without trouble. 
In the ſpecies of farikis and gloupichis, 
adds Steller, © they reckon the #a7zver or ator, 
© which is ſaid to be very cunning: it is a black 
bird, with red bill and toes: the Coſſacks call 
it erfebika, cauſe it whiſtles like horſe- 
1 


drivers.“ Hit. Gen. des Voy. tom. xix. p. 271. 
Neither theſe characters nor theſe peculiari- 


ties, of which a part favours of fable, are ſutf- 


cient to diſcriminate theſe birds. 


XXV. The tavon of the Philippines, of 


whict 1 the name favon ſignifies, it is ſaid, to 
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number of eggs, and depoſits them in the fand, 


with which it covers them. Its deſcription and 


hiſtory, of which Gemelli Carreri was the fir 
author {/Yoyage autour dn Monde; Paris, 1719, 
tom. v. p. 286) are filled with ſo many incon- 
gruities, that we cannot admit it into the text, 
but throw it into a note *. 


XXXVI. The parginia, a name which the 
Portugueze, according to Kœmpfer, give to a 
kind of bird wlach the Japaneſe call kanyemon : 
it is found in an iſland on the track from Siam 


to Manilla. The eggs of theſe birds are almoſt 


* Of many ſingular birds on theſe iſlands, the moſt wonderful by 


its properties is the abo. It is 2 ſca-fowl, black, and ſmaller than 
a hen, wit its legs and n eck pretty long; it lays its eggs on ſandy 
ere , and theſe are nearly as large as thoſe of a gooſe: what is 


moſt ſurprlzing, after the) dung are hatched, the yolk is ſtill found 
| 8 my of the white. - . the young are roaſted before. they are 


covered with feathers, and they are as good as the belt Pigeons. 
The Spaniards often eat, from the ſame aſh, the young and the 


yolk of the e egg; but what follows merits much more admiration: the 
female parburs her £275, to the number of torty or fifty, into a ſmall 
ditch, which ihe covers with ſand, and of which the heat of the fun 


makes a ſert of furt ace: at iength, when the brood have ſtrength to 
ſhake off the ſ{ael!, and open the {and to come out, ſhe perches on 


the neighbouring trees; ſhe makes ſeveral circuits round the neſt, 


ſcreaming with all her might, and the young, rouzed by this ſound, 


malle ſuch motions and efforts, as to burſt through every obſtacle, 


and find their way to her. 'The tavons make their neſts in the 
montis of March, April and May, the time when, the ſea being more 

lacid, the waves do not riſe ſo high as to hurt them: the ſailors 
P 5 


ſeek eagerly for theſe neſts along the beach; when they find the 


ſand turown up, they open the ſpot with a ſtick, and take out the 


eggs and the young, Which are equally Prizes, Hijt, Gen. des Foy, 
tom. Way 411. | | 


EO 


3D 


cover with earth, becauſe this bird lays a great 
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as large as hens' eggs. 
whole year in that iſland, and they proved a 
great reſource for the ſubſiſtence of the crew in 
this traveller's ſhip. Kempfer, Hijt. Nat. du 
Japon, tom. i. pp. 9 & 10. It is obvious that 
this curſory mention will not aſcertain the par- 
ginia of the Portugueze. 


XXXVII. The miſago or 61 ;ſago, which wa 
ſarne Koempter compares to a hawk tom. 
þ. 113). It is ſcarce more recognizable ken 
the preceding ; however, we think "that it ſhould 


be ranged among the aquatic birds, ſince it feeds 


on fiſh. © The mrſago,” ſays he, lives prin- 


* cipally- upon fith; it makes a hole in tome 


rock on the coaſts, and there lays its prey or 
* its proviſions, which, it is remarked, preſerve 
« 2 well as the pickled fiſh, alliar; and for 


this reaſon it is called 6//2gonobu/r, or alltar 
© of Biſago : it taſtes extremely ſalt, and ſells 


very dear. Thoſe who diſcover this kind of 
« larder,. may draw great profit from its ſtore, 

ns 2 they do not rob it completely at 
once.“ 


XXXVIII. Finally, the gore, of which we 


hang only this notice. The name Azores was 
given to the iſlands, on account of the great 


number of birds of this kind that were ſeen 
or Giſcovered on them.“ 
| FOm. 1. 79 5 
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They are found the 


Hit. Gen. des Foy. 
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Theſe Azore birds certainly are not an un. 
known ſpecies ; but it is impoſſible to recognize 


it under this name, which we can meet with 
no-where elſe * *, 


The Portugueze diſcovered theſe lands, andi in their angry 
agor or le a falconT. | 
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A P E N DI X, I. 


Or SYSTEMS IN ORNITHOLOGY, 


he moſt valuable work tranſmitted from 
che ancients on the ſubje& of Ornitho- 


Great, conducted the vait undertaking with ad- 


ol the: Greek language enabled him to mark 
animals. Yet that philoſopher affects a dry 


ſcurity ; nor is he always at ſufficient pains to 
| diſcuſs and reject popular notions. The natural 
Hiſtory of Pliny is a compilation which oftener 
diſplays the taſte and elegance of its author than 
his critical diſcernment. Heſiod, lian, Co- 
lumella, Aulus Gellius, and other writers, have 


animals. The Chriſtian fathers indulged much 
in turgid figurative language, and occaſionally 
drew 


logy, 1s contained 1n Ariſtotle's Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals. That great and univerſal genius, aſſiſted 
by the liberality of his pupil Alexander the 


mirable ſucceſs. He poſſeſſed the rare faculty 
of acute perception; and the happy flexibility 


with preciſion the diſtinguiſhing features of 


and conciſe ſtile, that frequently borders on ob- 
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left us ſome hints reſpecting the œconomy of 


\ 
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drew their compariſons from the current pi. 
nions in natural hiſtory. But the ſun of ſci. 
ence was now ſet, and that diſmal night ſuc. 
ceeded, which overſpread the nations of Eu- 
rope. After the lapſe of twelve centuries, 2 
ray of light burſt in upon the Chriſtian world; 
and men of the greateſt abilities laboured with 
enthuſiaſm to reſtore the noble remains of anti- 
quity. The commentators on the treatiſes of 
natural hiſtory were not in general fo well 
qualified for acquitting themſelves with credit: 
yet in that line of criticiſm, Turner, and the ce- 
lebrated Joſeph Scaliger, deſerve applauſe. At 
this period, America had been diſcovered and 
explored, ſettlements formed along the coaſt of 

Africa, and an extenſive intercourſe eſtabliſhed 
with India. From theſe countries were im 
ported birds of ſingular forms and wonderful 
beauty, which, while they increaſed the ſubjects | 
of Ornithology, incited powerfully to the ſtudy 
of it. Prompted by a love of ſcience, the learn- 
ed and ſagacious Belon travelled into Greece, and 
Egypt, and Aſia Minor. Upon his return to 
France, he publiſhed his obſervations ; but his 
Hiſtory of Birds was not given to the world till 
the year after his death, in 1555. Geſner com- 
poſed, in 1557, a Treatife on "the Birds found in 
Switzerland. Various other productions ap- 
peared; and from all theſe ſources, Aldrovandus, 
with induſtry and erudition, but with little taſte 


or judgment, compiled his volumipous Hiſtory 
of 


mit Dr 
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of Birds, in 1 590. Marcgrave's account of the 
birds diſcovered in Brazil, was publiſhed 1648. 
Mr. Ray, with the aſſiſtance of his friend, 
Francis Willughby, Eſquire, wrote a Syſtem of 
Ornithology in 1667, though it was not printed 
till 1678; a work of conſiderable merit. Bar- 
rere publiſhed his Syſtem in 1745; Klein, in 
1750; Moehiing, in 1753; and Briflon, in 
1760. 'Linnkus attempted a claſſification of 
Mirds in his Fauna Suecica, in 1 746, which he 
'mproved in his Sy/fema Nature, in 17 585 but 
it has been greatly altered and enlarged in the 
ſubſequent editions. One of the neateit ſyſtems 
of Ornithology was compoſed in our own lan- 
guage, by the ingenious Thomas Pennant, Eſ- 
quire, in 1772, and publiſhed in 1781. He 
3 himſelf, however, with the outlines. 
Ve proceed to give an abſtract of his method. 


Mr. Pennant diſtinguiſhes Virds into the 
Land Birds and the Water Fowl. The firſt 
Dis inon comprehends fix Orders, Theſe are: 


J. The Ws 3 three Ge- 
nera:— The Vulture, the F alcon, and 
the Owl. 


II. The Pigs. Including twenty - fix Ge- 
g nera:— The Shrike, the Parrot, the 
Toucan, the Motmot, the Hornbill, 
the Beef-eater, the Ani, the Wattle, 
7. 83 he 
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the Crow, the Roller, the Oriole, the 
Grakle, the Paradiſe, the Curucui, 
the Barbet, the Cuckoo, the Wry. 
neck, the Woodpecker, the Jacamar, 
the Kingsfiſher, the Nuthatch, the 
Tody, the Bee-eater, the Hoopoe, the 
— ne 6 


III. The Gar LIN Acous. Including ten 
Genera: — The Cock, the Turkey, 
the Pintado, the Curaſſo, the Pea- 
cock, the Pheaſant, the Grous, the 


Partridge, the Trumpeter, and the 
Buſtard. 5 


IV. The CoLUM BINE. Containing only one 
Genus —The Pigeon. 


F. The PASSERINE, Including ſixteen Ge- 
nera :—The Stare, the Thruſh, the 
Chatterer, the Coly, the Groſbeak, | 

the Bunting, the Tanager, the Finch, 
the Flycatcher, the Lark, the Wag- | 
tail, the Warblers, the Manakin, the | 
Titmouſe, the Swallow, and the 
Goatſucker. 


VI. The STRUTH1oOUs. Containing only two 


Genera :—The POD! oy the Ol 
trich. 


TAE 
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Tur Second Diviſion comprehends three Orders, 
Theſe are. 


venteen Genera: — The Spoonbill, 
the Screamer, the Jabiru, the Boat- 


the Curlew, the Snipe, the Sandpiper, 
the Plover, the Oyſter-catcher, the 
Jacana, the Pratincole, the Rail, the 
Sheath-bill, and the Gallinule. 


III. The PinNnATED-FEET. Containing three 
Genera :—The Phalarope, the Coot, 
and the Grebe. 


IX. The WrB-FOOT ED. Including ſeven- 
teen Genera: The Avoſet, 18 Cou- 


the Auk, the Guillemot, the Diver, 
the Skimmer, the Tern, the Gull, the 
Petrel, the Merganſer, the Duck, the 


and the Darter. 


- In this diſtribution, Mr. Pennant athende 
ſometimes to the Ornithology of Briſſon; but 
in general he adheres to that of Linnzus. Of 

this work we ſhall now give a full view, with 


* 


VII. The CTLOVEN-FOO TED. Including ſe- 


bill, the Heron, the Umbre, the Ibis, 


rier, the Flammant, the Albatroſs, 


Pinguin, the Pelican, the F | 
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occaſional hints reſpecting the œconomy and 
habits that obtain in certain genera. 


Linnæus divides the birds into fix orders, 
which he thus defines : 


I. The ACCIPITRES. 


Bir, ſomewhat curved - upper mandible di- 
lated on both ſides behind the tip, aud 


armed with a half - tooth: 129i 
wide, 


FEET, cloſe - ſeated, ſhort, 5 1 foes, warty 
under the joints, with nails bent, and 


very ſharp. 

 Bopy, with muſcular head and neck; Kin ad- 

heſive. Impure. 

Foop, the rapine and carnage of carcaſes. 

NExsT, placed in lofty ſituations; eggs about 
four: female the larger. — Monoga- 
mous. 


I. The PICA. 

BILL, knife- ſhaped, with a convex hack. 
FEE r, furniſhed with three toes before and or: on 
behind, ſhort and ſtout. 

Bop x, ſtringy and impure. 

Foop, gathered from dirt and rubbiſh 
Nys, built on trees; the ale feeding the 


female An incubation.— Monoga- 
mous. e 


III. The 
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III. The ANSERES. 

Bill, ſmooth, covered with an epidermis, en- 
larged at the tip. 

FreT, adapted for ſwimming, the toes palmated 
by a membrane: gs ſhort and com- 
preſſed. 

BoDY, plump; ſkin adheſive ; plumage valua- 

ble. Rankiſh. 

FooD, procured in the water from plants, | 

fiſh, &c: 

NesT, uſually on land. The mother ſeldom 

mute her young. For the moſt — 

polygamous. 


IV: The GRAL LE. 
811, inclined to cylindrical. 


FEET, adapted for walking, with thighs half- 

"Red. - be 
Bopy, compreſſed with a very thin fin : ail = 
| ſhort. Sapid. 
Foop, gathered in marſhes from inſets. 
NEST, uſually on land: nuptials various. 


V. The GALLINEA. 

BILL, CONVEX 2 upper mandible arched above the 
lower: ns/trils arched with a cartilagi- 
nous membrane. 

FEET, adapted for running: the 7ces rough hes 
neath. "Ws 


Bop v, fat, muſcular. Pure, +. 
| Foop, 
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Foop, colt on land from ſeeds, and mace. 
rated in a craw. Pulverent. 
NesT, on the ground, inartificial : eggs nume. 
rous. Food pointed out to the Joung 
Polygamous. 


VI. The PASSERES. 


BILL, ſharpened conically. 
FEET, adapted for hopping, tender, cleft. 
Bopr, flender. Pure in the granivorous kinds: 
impure 13 the carnivorous. 
NesrT, artificial. Food crammed into the young. 
e . 


Tur Firſt Order, that of the ACCIPITRES, 


comprehends four Genera. Theſe are. 


J. ULS HK: 
Characters. BILL ſtraight, blunt at the tip. 
5 Heap featherleſs covered behind with naked 
| : kin, : 
Toxcus bifid. 
Neck retractile, 


This genus contains thirteen ſpecies, beſides 
varieties. Their natural habits are theſe :t=— 
They are very voracious; prefer dead car- 
caſes, even though putrid, and will not attack 
living animals, unleſs urged by famine; fly 
| ſlowly, 
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lowly, except when riſen to a certain height, 
and in flocks; are endowed with a moſt acute 
imell. 


II. FALCO. 


Characters. BILL hooked, furniſhed at its baſe with a 
cere. 

Heap cloſely beſet with feathers. 

Tov bifd. 6 


This is a very nder genus, containing one 

hundred and twenty ſpecies, excluſive of a mul- 

titude of varieties. It admits of four ſub-divi- 
ſions, and includes ſeveral of the vultures, the 
eagles, the kites, the hobbies, the falcons, and 

the hawks. 1 Th 


III. STRIX. 

ara ders. BILL hooked, and without a cere. 

| NosTRILs oblong, concealed by reclining briftly 
and 


Heap large, with great cars and eyes. 
Tox our bifid. 
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This genus benin the owls, which form N 
focty-three ſpecies, beſides many varieties, and 
ranged in two ſub-diviſions; e cared and the 
wh . Theſe birds are nocturnal, and prey on 

ſmall birds, mice and bats ; ; moſt of them have 

woolly feet; their outer toe can be turned 

back; their ears are broad; their eyes large 

and glaring. Re 
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IV. LANIUS. 
Characters. BILL pretty ſtraight, with a tooth on each fide 


near the tip, and naked at the * 
ToNGUE Jagged. 


This genus contains the Pe WR birds or 
ſhrikes, forming fifty-three ſpecies, befides a 
few varieties. Their middle toe 18 connected 


to the firſt Joint. 


THE Sccond Order, that of the PIC, com- 
prehends twenty-three Genera:—Of theſe ele- 
ven have ambulatory feet ; that is, have three 
diſtinct toes before and one behind; eight have 
ſcanſory feet, that is, have two toes before and 
two behind; and four have gre/ory feet, that 

is, have two fore toes connected, but with- 
out a ONE 


L PSITTACUS. 


Charactert. BILL hooked, the upper mandible moveable, and 
Rane in many with a cere. 
Nos raIIs at the baſe of the bill, and round. 
Toxovs fleſhy, obtuſe, entire. 
FEET ſcanſory. 


This genus contains the parrots, parrakeets, 


macaos, and lories, amounting to one hundred 


and forty-· one ſpecies, belides numerous varieties. 
C : Theſe 
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Theſe birds are ſub- divided into thoſe with 
/vort and thoſe with /ong tails. Their head is 
large, the ſummit flat, their feet ſhort : they are 
garrulous, docile, long-lived : ſubſiſt chiefly on 
nuts, acorns, the feeds of pompions, &c.: they 
climb by means of the bill, and when angry 
they erect their feathers: they are not found in 
high latitudes; they occur hawever in the thirty- 
W degree, but are moſt frequent in the zone 
extending twenty-five degrees on each fide of 
the equator, In their natal regions they are 
often eaten. 


II. RAMPHASTOS. 


Oaracters. B: LL exceeding large, hollow, convex, ſerrated 
| outwards; ; both mandibles curved 
at the tip. 
NorTuits behind the baſe of the bill, long and 
narrow. 
Toncbr feathery. 
FEET in moſt of the Rs ſcanſory. 


This fingular genus contains the toucans and | 
motmots, di {tributed into ſixteen ſpecies. Theſe 
birds occur in South America between the tro- 
pics : they cannot bear cold; live chiefly on 
dates, and are eaſily tamed ; in their native cli- 

nate they fly in little companies of eight or ten; 
neſtle in holes made in trees by the wood 
peckers, and lay two eggs; the individuals are 
numerous. 


e : III. BU- 
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III. BUCEROS. 


Characters. Birr convex, curved, knife - ſnaped, large, and 
ſerrated outwards: the front bare, 
and ſwelling with bone. 

NosTRILs behind the baſe of the bill. 
Toncus ſhort and ſharp, 
FEET greflory. 


This genus contains the hornbills, which form 
twelve ſpecies: they correſpond in their habits, 
and even in their ſtructure, to thoſe of the pre- 


ceding genus, and inhabit me ſame parallels in 
the old world. 


IV. BUPHAGA. 


character.. So; ſtrait and ſubquadrangular ; the mentible 
if ſwelling and entire, ſwelling till 
| more outwards, 

f "Fane ambulatory. 


fl Only one ſpecies has yet been found; and this 
1 the African beef-eater. 


2 CROTOPHAGA. 


Character. Bis compreſſed, ſemi-oval, OY and keel- 
ſhaped on the ridge; the upper 
mandible angled at both margins, 

NosTR1LS pervious. 


| This genus includes the ans, of avhich there 
Ss  =conly three ſpecies _ 


VI. GLAU- 


e 2389 


VI. GLAUCOP IS. 


Garadters. BILL curved, vaulted; the under mandible 
Horter, and carunculated at the 

baſe. | 

Nos'rRILsS flat, half covered with a ſemi⸗ carti- 
laginous membrane. | 

TONGUE ſub-cartilaginous, notched and cili- 

| ated at the tip. 


This genus contains only a fingle ſpecies, 
the cinereous wattle-bird, a native if New Zea- 
land. It walks on the ground, and ſeldom 
perches on trees. It has a piping or murmuring 


inches. 


VII. CORVUS. 


Charaters, BILL convex, knife-ſhaped. 

NosrRIILSs hid beneath reclining briſtly feathers. 
Tox uE cartilaginous and bi kd. 

Þ EET ambulatory. 

This genus contains the ravens, the crows, the 
rooks, and the jays: the number of ſpecies is 
forty-ſix, and there are ſeveral varieties. Moſt 
of theſe birds occur in every climate ; are ex- 
ccedingly noiſy ; neſtle upon trees, and lay fix 
eggs; and take both animal and vegetable food. 


VIII. CORACIAS. 


Charafters, BILL knife-ſhaped, curved at the tip, bare of 
feathers at the baſe. 

 Toxeve cartilaginous and bifd, 

FEET ambulatory, 


4 Thie 


voice. Its fleſh 18 well taſted. Length fifteen 
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This genus contains the rollers, of which 
there are ſeventeen ſpecies. They are diſperſed 
over the whole globe, and are remarkable for 


their ſhort legs. 


IX... ORIOLUS, 
Characters. Bir conical, convex, very ſharp and ſtrait; 
| | the upper mandible ſomewhat 5 
ger, and ſlightly notched. 
Torx uk bifid and ſharp, 
FEET ambulatory. 
This genus contains the orioles, which are 
ranged in fifty-two ſpecies, excluſive of ſeveral 
varieties. Theſe birds are found chicfly in Ame- 
rica, and have pendulous neſts : they are nume. 
rous and gregarious ;z noiſy and voracious, ſub- 


ſiſting on | are 


n Ts ol = — — — — * — _— 


Lan RR. oi ˙ —— een 5 


BH | ' GRACULA. 

1 Characters. Wa convex, knife-ſhaped, ſomewhat naked at 

UW „„ the baſe. 

„ 5  Toxeve entire, ſomewhat enlarged and fleſhy, 

| FEET ampulatory. 

| T his genus contains the orakles, which a- 

mount to twelve ſpecies. None of theſe inhabit 
Europe : they are remarkable for their thick bill 
compreſſed at the ſides; their minute noſtrils 
placed at its baſe ; their hooked ſharp nails; and 
the middle of their fore toes is connected with 
the exterior one. 


XI. PA- 


1 


XI. PARADISEA. 


Charafters, BILL covered with the downy feathers of the 
bridle. 

FRANK-FEATHERS longer. 

'T AIL-QUILLS, the two upper detached and un- 
webbed. 


This ſingular and beautiful genus contains the 


paradiſe birds, which amount to nine ſpecies. 


They chiefly inhabit New Guinea, from which 
they remove in the dry ſeaſon to the adjacent 


iflands : their noſtrils are ſmall, and covered with 


fathers; their tail conſiſts of ten quills, of which 
the two mid-ones are webbed only at the root 
and the tip; their feet are large and ſtout ; the 
middle of the fore toes is connected to the outer 
at the firſt joint. 


XII. TROGON. 


Characters. BILL ſhorter than the head, knife-ſhaped, hook- 
ed, ſerrated at the margin of the 


mandibles. 
yay ſcanſory. 


This genus contains the curucuis, of which 
mere are ſeven ſpecies, beſides ſome varieties. 


They are natives of the hotter parts of Ame- 
rica, where they live ſolitary in the cloſe, ſwampy 


foreſts, and fit on the lower boughs : they take | 
very ſhort flights; ſabfiſt upon infects : their 


body is long ſhaped ; their feet ſhort ; their tail 
very long, and containing twelve quills. 
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XIII. BUCCO. 
Character. BILL knife-ſhaped, compreſſed laterally, notched 


on each ſide at the tip, bent, with 

a chap ſtretching forward below 

the eyes. 
 NosTRILs hid under reclining feathers. 
FEET ſcanſory. 


F. +: 
#5 
* 

2 


This genus contains the barbets, which form 
ſeventeen ſpecies. They occur in Africa, but 
chiefly inhabit Aſia and the hotter parts of Ame- 


rica. They are reckoned ſtupid birds: their 


bill is ſtout and ſomewhat ſtrait, covered almoſt 
completely with briſtles. 


XIV. CUCULUS. 
Characters. BIIL ſomewhat taper, 
© NosTRizs lightly protuberant at the margin, 


ToNcuk arrow- ſhaped, Hat, entire. 
FEET ſcanſory. 


This genus contains the cuckoos, which a- 


mount to forty- eight ſpecies beſides varieties. 


T hey occur in both continents. 


"00. YUNKX. 


Characters BILL ſomewhat taper and ſharpened, faintly] bent A 


for a ſhort ſpace, 

Nos RIIs concave and naked. 
Toxcuz taper, worm-ſhaped, yery long, and 
| pointed at the tip, 


TAIL-QUILLs are ten in number, flexible. 
FEET (canſory.. 


| This 


> 
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This genus contains only two ſpecies, the 
wryneck nd the minute  woodpecker ; the for- 
mer a native of Europe and Afia, the latter of 
America. 


NVL:F1CUS. 


Characters. Bit many-ſided, ftrait, Wedge at the tip. 
NosTRILs hid under jeelinits briſtly feathers. 
ToNnGUE taper, worm- ſhaped, very long, bony, 
miſſile, pointed, beſet at the tip 
| with reflected briſtles, 
TAIL-QUILLS amount to ten, {tiff and pointed. 
FEET ſcanſory. 


This genus contains the woodpeckers, of 


which there are fifty-three ſpecies. They are 


common to both continents : they ſettle on de- 
cayed rotten trees, and ſometimes bore into ſuch _ 


as are freſh in ſearch of inſets and larvæ; they 

cut with their bill, and make a hideous, grating 

noiſe ; they are guided to their prey by the ear, 

and extract it from the cavities by 18 the 
pill. 


XVII. 811 TA. 


Characters. BILL awl-ſhaped and ſomewhat 3 ſtrait, | 


extended, and very entire; the up- 
per mandible a little broader, com- 
preſſed at the tip. 

Toxcun notched and Jagged, ſhort, with a 
horny tip. | 

NosrRIILS ſmall, covered with whiſkers. 

FEET ambulatory. 


This genus contains the nuthatches and 
loggerheads, which are ranged in eight ſpecies, 


exclufive of varieties: they are found in both 


continents. 


XVII. ro- 
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XVIII. TOD Os. 
Characters. BILL awl-ſhaped, flattiſh, obtuſe, ſtrait, with 
broad briſtles a at the baſe. 
FEET greſſory. 

This genus contains the todies, of which there 
are ſixteen ſpecies: they inhabit the warmer 
parts of America ; are much analogous to the 
fly catchers, only in the latter the mid fore- toe 
is detached from its origin. 


. ALCEDO. 


Cbaradters. BILL thees: ſided; thick, trait, long, pointed, 
1255 ToxcbE fleſhy, very ſhort, flat, and ſharp, 
FEET for the moſt part -collory, 


This. genus contains the kingfiſhers, which, 
exclufive of varieties, amount to forty ſpecies. 
They are diſperſed over the whole globe; inha- 
bit chiefly the water, and live upon fiſh, which 
they catch with ſurprizing alertneſs, ſwallowing 

them entire, and afterwards rejecting the undi- 
geſted parts: though their wings are ſhort, they 
| fly ſwiftly: their prevailing colour is {ky-blue : 
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i their noſtrils are ſmall, and generally covered. 
1 VVV 
5 Characters. BILL curved, four- ſided, flattened, keel- e 
. ſhar 
| Pe 


NosrauL ſmall, ſituated at the baſe of the bill. 
TONGUE mm for the molt part W at the 
tip. | 
; rar greſſory. 
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This genus contains the bee-eaters, which 
make twenty-one ſpecics, belides ſeveral varie- 
ties. Theſe birds inhabit America, and are un- 
frequent: they live upon inſects, eſpecially bees 
and waſps ; unitate the kingfiſhers in the con- 


ſtruction of their neſts ; moſt of them have a 


harſh voice. 


XXI. UPU PA. 
Oharacters. BILL arched, long, ſlender, convex, ſomewhat 
compreſſed, and rather blunt, 


NosTRILS miaute, ſituated at the baſe of the bill. 


ToxnGUE obtuſe, very entire, triangular, and very 
ſhort. 
FEET ambulatory. 


_ 


me ropſes, ranged 1 in eight ſpecies. 


XXII. SE RTHIA. 


Characters. BIII. arched, thin, ſomewhat triangular, flarp, 
Tondo ſharp, 
 Feer ambulatory. 


This genus contains the creepers, which 


amount to fifty-four ſpecies. They are ſpread 
over the whole globe; live chiefly on inſe&s; 
have minute noſtrils, and are conſpicuous by 
their twelve tail-quills, their tall legs, their large 
bind-toc, and their long hooked nails: in many 


ſpcc'cs the tongue is ſharp, in others it is flat at 


the tip, 1n others ciliated, and in a few tubu- 


jated, 


XX, TRO> - 


This genus contains the 1 and the pro- 
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XXIII. TROCHILUs. 


Characters BiLL awl-ſhaped, thread-ike, the tip tubulated, 
longer than the head: the upper 
mandible ſheaths the under. 

Tor GUE thread-like, tubulated with two coz. 
leſcing threads. 
FEET ambulatory. 


This exquiſite miniature genus contains the 
various humming-birds, which form no leſs than 
ſixty-five ſpecies. They admit of a ſub-diviſion 
into thoſe with curved bills and thoſe with ſtrait 


bills. They inhabit. the new world, and, ex- 


cept two ſpecies that migrate to the north, they 


are all confined to South America. Their bill 
and feet are feeble, their noſtrils minute ; their 
tongue darts out: they have ten tail-feathers, 
which are beſpangled with the moſt glowing 
colours: they are forward and quarrelſome; fly 
very ſwift; feed hovering upon their wings, 
and ſuck the nectar from the flowers. 'The 


whirring of their wings is louder than the notes 
of their voice : they are gregarious ; build an 


elegant hemiſpherical neſt of the woolly ſub- 
ſtance of plants, and lay two white eggs, about 


the ſize of peas, upon which the male and fe- 
male fit by turns : the young ones are attacked 


by f piders. 


Tur 


FF 


Tyr Third Order, that of the ANSERES, 
comprehends thirteen Genera : — Of theſe | 
four have the bill furniſhed with a tooth ; in 
the other nine it is plain. 


LIES En < 


———— ͤ — —————— — 


I. NAS. 7" 

Corafters. BILL lamellar and toothed, convex, obtuſe, | 
 ToNGUE ciliated, obtuſe, l 
This very extenſive genus includes the ſwans, | 
the geeſe, the ducks, the ſheldrakes, the ſhove- L 


lers, the gadwalls, the wigeons, the garganeys, 
and the teals, forming in all one hundred and 
twenty- four | ien if 


th; ME RGUS. 
Characters. BILL 3 of a cylindrical awl- ſhape, 8 
hooked at the tip. 


"This genus contains the merganſers, the dun- 
divers, and the ſmews, which amount to ſeven 
ſpecies, with ſeveral varieties. 


IN. ALCA. | 
Characters. BiLI plain, ſhort, compreſſed, convex, often = 
furrowed tranſverſely ; the lower f 


mandible ſwelled before the baſe, 
NosTRILS behind the bill. 
F EET, in moſt of the ſpecies, three-toed. 
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This genus contains the auks, which are 
ranged in twelve ſpecies. They inhabit the 
northern {eas ; they are e filly birds; remain con- 

1 cealed 
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cealed during the night; neſtle in burrows, r 
in the holes and clefts of rocks, and lay only 2 
ſingle egg, which is very large in proportion to 
Weir five: they are pretty uniform in their co. 
lours, black above and white below; they are 
ſhaped like a gooſe, their feet being placed be- 
hind the point of equilibrium; the bill is large 
and conical, ſtretching, in curved lines and ſur— 
e to a ſharp tip. 


IV. APTENODYTES. 
| Characters. Birr ſtrait, ſmooth, flattiſh, and ine knife- 


ſhaped; the upper mandible marked 
longitudinally wich oblique furrows, 


the Took truncated at the tip. 
Fx fettered and palmated, 


Wings confiſt of pinions, without ſhafts. 
This genus contains the penguins, of which 
there are eleven pecies. They are analogous 
to the ale or auks in their colour, their food, 
their habits, their ſtupidity, the neſts and eggs, 
and the remote poſition of their feet : but they 
are found only in the South Seas; they are ut- 
terly incapable of flying, the feathers of their 
wings reſembling ſcales ; their feet conſiſt of 
four toes; their plumage is ſofter, of a different 
texture, and reſiſts the water better: their fat- 
neſs enables them to ſupport cold: they ſwim 
very fait and alertly ; {ometimes they are diſ- 
cerned walking in companies on land: they 
hatch ſtanding; make a clangorous noiſe like 
geeſe, but hoarſer: their noſtrils are ſlits con- 
cealed 
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cealed in the furrow of the bill; the palate and 
pill are planted with ſeveral rows of reflected 
briſtles ; their body 1s fleſhy ; the wings are co- 
vered with a dilated ſtrong membrane; the 
tail is wedge-ſhaped and ſhort, its feathers very 


ſtiff.— The name of this genus is formed from 


a, privat. and hn, LO fly. 


V. PROCELLARIA. 
Charafters, BILL plain, flattiſh ; the mandibles equal; the 
| upper with a hooked tip, the lower 
with a flat channelled tip, 


Nosrxirs in a truncated cylinder, leaning 
above the baſe of the bill. 


FEET palmated; ; the hind- nail cloſe ſet, and 


without any toe. 


This genus contains the petrels, which a- 
mount to twenty-three ſpecies. Theſe birds 


keep on the ſea in the moſt tempeſtuous wea- 


ther, and ſeldom repair to the ſhores : their 


legs are naked a little above the knees.—The 


name of the genus formed from Procella, a 


ſtorm. 


VI. DIOMEDEA. 


Garafters, BILL ſtrait; the upper W 0 hooked at che 
tip, the under truncated. 
Nos rRILS oval, broad, prominent, and lateral. 
Toxcu extremely ſmall, 
FEET furniſhed with three toes. 


This genus contains the albatroſſes, of which 


there are only four ſpecies. 


VII. PE 
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VII. PELECANUS. 


Characters. BILL ſtrait; the tip conſiſting of a hooked nail, 
NosTR1Ls obſcure chinks. 
Face ſomewhat naked. 
FEET balanced; all the four toes palmated. 
This genus contains the pelicans, the man- 
of-war birds, the cormorants, the ſhags, the 
boobies, and the gannets, amounting to thirty. 
two ſpecies, which are ſub-divided into thoſe 
with plain bills and thoſe with ſerrated bills. 
Theſe birds are ſo dextrous at fiſhing, that they 
have ſometimes been trained for that purpoſe. 
Moſt of them inhabit the ſeas, though ſome 
occur on land; they have a long bill, in the la- 
teral furrow of which the noſtrils are ſeated : 
they are gregarious and very voracious ; the nail 
of their mid-toe is generally ſerrated. _ 


VIII. PLOTUS.. 
Characters. Birr. ſtraight, ſharpened, toothed, 
FACE AND CHIN naked. | 
FEET ſhort, palmated, all the toes connected. 
This genus contains the darters, which form 
three ſpecies, and as many varieties. 'Their head 
is ſmall, their neck ſlender, and extremely long ; 
and they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their noſtrils, 
which are placed like long chinks at the baſe of 
the bill: they occur in the warm countries of 
the ſouth; and live upon fiſh alone, which they 
catch by wreathing their neck hke a ſerpent, 
1 aan then daring their bill. 
Wl IX. PHAE- 
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IX. PHAETON. 


Crarafters, BILL knife-ſhaped, ſtraight, ſharpened, with 
| . chaps gaping behind the bill. 
NosTRILs cblong. 


HIN D-Tog turned forwards, 


This genus contains the tropic-birds, which 
form three ſpecies. 'They are diſtinguiſhed by 
their flat bill, bent a little downwards, by the 
lower mandible being angled, by their four-toed 
and palmated feet, by their wedge-ſhaped tail, 
by the two middle quilis of the tail being ex- 
| ceding long. 


* COLYMBUS. 


Characters. Bit plain, awl-ſhaped, ſtraight, tharpeneds 
Craps toothed. 


NosTRILs flits at the baſe of the bill, 
FEET fettered, : 


This genus confiſts of evwegty-Gakit een 
which are ſubdivided into thoſe with Zhree toes, 
correſponding to the guillemots; thoſe with, four 
tes and palmated, correſponding to the divers; 
thoſe with four toes and lobed, correſponding to 
the grebes. The birds of this genus cannot walk, 
but et run very ſwiftly on the water, and ſwim 
and dive with the utmoſt agility : their ſkin is 
adheſive, and their tail ſhort. The guillemots 
live generally at ſea; have a ſlender tongue, of 
the ſize of their bill, which is flar, and covered 
at its baſe with ſhort feathers ; their upper man- 
VOL, IX, 2D dible 
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dible ſomewhat bent at the tip: their fleſh !, 
commonly ſtringy, and their eggs nauſeating; 
they keep together in flocks, and lay on the bare 
rocks. The divers in the northern climates in. 
habit alſo the lakes: their bill is ſtrong, not ſo 
ſharp, cylindrical ; the margin of the mandible; 
bent inwards, the upper mandible exceeding the 
under ; the noſtrils parted by little membranes; | 
the tongue long, ſharp, ſerrated on both fides at 
the root; the legs ſmall and flattened ; they haye | 
black ſtripes on their thighs, and twenty tail. | 
quills. They are monogamous; lay their eggs 

on the turf; fly difficultly, and paſs the time of 
incubation in freſh water. The grebes have no 
tail; their bill is ſtrong ; their ſtraps bald; their 
tongue lightly cleft at the tip; their body ſquat, 
and thickly clothed with ſoft ſhining feathers: 
their wings are ſhort, their legs compreſſed. | 
They inhabit chiefly the lakes of the ſouth of | 
Europe, and are ſubject to much variety of 
colour. ; 


| XI. LARUS. 
Charattrs BizL plain, ſtraight, knife-ſhaped, and ſomewhat 
hooked at the tip; the under mandible 

ſwelled below the tip. 


Nosrkirs lits, broader before, and ſeated in 
the middle of the bill. 


This genus contains the mews and gulls 
5 which amount to twenty ſpecies, beſides ſome 
varieties. They are natives of the northern cli- 


| mates; 5 their ben light, their Wings long, their 
tongue 
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tongue ſomewhat cleft, their bill ſtrong, their 
legs ſhort, and naked above the knees: they live 
eſt on fiſh, even on ſuch as are dead, and re- 


ject the undigeſted portions ; they are reſtleſs 


and unquiet ; their eggs may be eaten, but their 


fleſh is loathſome. The young continue ſome- 
times ſpotted till the third year, which occaſions 


a confuſion 1 in the claſſification. 


XII. STERNA. 


Charatlers. BILL plain, awl-ſhaped, formewhat —— 
ſharp, flattiſh, 
NosTRILs ſlits Races at the baſe of the bill. 


This genus contains the terns and nate, 


ranged in twenty-ſix ſpecies. They live for the 
moſt part on the ſea, ſubſiſting chiefly on fiſh ; 
are not ſhy ; their tail is forked, their wings very 
| Jong, their hind-toe ſmall, their tongue lender 
and ſharp : the young are Fotted. 


XIII. RYNCHOPS. 


Charafers. BILL ſtraight : upper mandible much the ſhorter; 
the lower truncated at the tip, 


This genus contains only a ſingle ſpecies, to- 


gether with a variety; both natives of North 
America. In their habits and figure they reſem- 
ble much the gulls: : their legs are weak, and 


their noſtrils pervious. | 
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The Fourth Order, that of the GRALLX, 
comprehends twenty Genera: Two of theſe 
have three toes on each foot, and the reſt four 
toes. 


I. PHCENICOPTERUS. 


 Chara&ers. BILL bare, with a broken curvature, and toothed, 
NosrRIILs ſlits. 
FEET palmated, three-toed. 


This genus contains the flamingos, of which | 
there are only two ſpecies : they rarely occur in 
the warmer parts of Europe, but are found 
chiefly in Africa and in South America. They 
ſeem to occupy the gradation between the order 
of ANSEREs and that of GRALL= : their hill 
is large and thick; the upper mandible keel- 
ſhaped, toothed at the margin ; the under man- 
dible compreſſed, farcowed tranſverſely ; their 
noſtrils covered with a thin membrane, and per- 
_ vious; their hind toe very ſmall, the membrane 
5 connecting the fore toes being extended to the 

| nails 8. 


II. PLATALEA. 


Characters, BIT flattiſn, long, thin; the tip dilated, orbicu | 
lated, and plain. 

NosTRILs minute, placed at the baſe of the bill, 

ToNnGUE ſmall, ſharpened, ooh 

FrEr four-toed, ſemi-palmated, | 


This genus contains the 2 which 
form only three ſpecies. 


UI. PA. 
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III. PALAME DEA. 
Charafters: BILL conical; the upper mandible hooked. 
NosTRILS at's 


FEET four-toed, cleft, only a very ſhort mem- 
brane connecting the toes at their origin. 


This genus contains the ſcreamers, which are 
only two in number, and found in South Ame- 
rica. 3 . FI 
IV. MyCTERIA. 

Gharafters, BILL ſomewhat riſing, ſharp: upper mandible 
three- ſided, and very ſtraight; the under 


triangular, ſharpened, riſing. 
FronT bald. 

NosrTkiLs lits, 

Toncvs wanting. 

FEET three-toed. 


Of th genus a ſingle ſpecies only has been 
diſcovered ; the jabiru, a native of South Ame- 
rica. 5 M4 x FR Rs | 5 
V. CANC ROMA. 
Characters. BILL. ſwelled; upper mandible ſhaped like an 


AS boat. 


NosTRILs minute, placed in the furrow of the 
bill. 
Toxcue ſmall. 


FEET cleft. 


This genus contains the boatbills. e form 
only two ſpecies, both natives of America. ' 


VI. SCOPUS. 


Gager: Rik t thick, compreſſed, long, fraight, 
NosTRILSs linear, oblique. 
 FeerT three-toed, « left. 


2D 3 
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This genus contains only a ſingle ſpecies, the 
umbre, a native of Africa, and of the ſize of 
a rook. 


g VII. ARD EA. 
Charadters. BiLL ſtraight, ſharp, long, flattiſh, with a fur. 


row extending from the noſtrils to the tip, 
NosTRILs linear. 


Tod uE ſharpened. 
FEET four-toed. 
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This extenſive genus contains the herons, the 
ſtorks, the cranes, the egrets, and the bitterns, 
amounting in all to eighty-eight ſpecies. They 

are ranged in five ſubdivitions. 1. 'The crowned, 

whoſe bill is ſcarcely longer than the head, 

2. The cranes, whoſe head is bald. 3. The 
 ftorks, whoſe orbits are naked. 4. The herons, 
whoſe mid-toe is ſerrated inwards. 5. Thoſe 

which have he bill gaping in the middle. The 
firſt ſubdiviſion includes two ſpecies; the ſecond, 
five ; the third, three ; the . ſeventy-five; 
and the fifth, three. 
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VIII. TANTALUS. 
Characters BILL long, awl- ſhaped, ſomewhat taper; ſome- 
__ .. What arched. 
Face naked beyond the eyes. 
Tongue ſhort, and broad. 
JucuLar Poucn naked, 
NosTRILSs oval. 


\ Fexr four-toed, palmated at the baſe, 
This genus contains the ibiſes, and ſome of 


the curlews ; ; the number of ſpecies is twenty- 
one. 


IX. COR. 


23; CORRIRA. 


Characters. BiLL ſhort, ſtraight, plain. | 
FEET long, four-toed, and * the toes 
very ſhort. 
This genus contains only a fingle ſpecies, the 
jrichilus of Aldrovandus, which is a native of 
Italy, and remarkable for its {ſwift running. 


XY. SCOLOPAX. 


head. 

NosTRILs linear. 

Fact clothed. 

Feer four- toed; the hind toe reſting upon many 
Joints. 


This genus contains ſeveral curlews, the whim- 


low-ſhanks ; which form in all en ix ee, 
„ 


Charafters, BILL ſomewhat taper, of the 4a of the head. 
Nos rRIILsõ linear. 
Toncve lender. 
Feer four-toed; the hind one conſiſting of a 
ſingle joint, and raiſed from the ground, 


This genus contains the lapwings, the fand- 
pipers, the gambets, the purres; the dotte els, 


plains and the ſhores, ſcarce reſting on their 


| Charafers, BILL ſomewhat taper, obtuſe, n than the | 


brels, the ſnipes, the woodcocks, the godwits, 
the red-ſhanks, the green-ſhanks, and the yel- 


the knots, and the phalaropes ; amounting in all 
to forty-one ſpecies. Theſe birds run on the 


hind-toe ; whereas thoſe of the preceding genus 
reſt on all their four toes; and wade in the 
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XII. cHARADRIUS. 


Charadters. BILL ſomewhat taper, obtuſe. 
NosTRILs linear. 
A EET curſory, three-toed. 


"Pls" genus contains the s ranged in 
thirty ipecies, Ed 


VIII. RECURVIROSTRA. 
Characters. BILL flat and depreiled, awl-ſhaped, curved 
RI back, ſharpened, flexible at the tip. 
FEET palmated, four-toed; the hind- toe very 
{10:t, and placed very high. 


NosrRiEs na rrow, per vious, 
ToxGUE ſhort, 


This genus con tains the avolets which form 


only three ſpecles. 


XIV. HEMATOPUS. 


Characters. BIL. compreſſed; the tip of an equal wedge· 


thape, 
NoeTR1Ls linear. 
Todd ve a third {horter than the bill. 
FEET curſory, three-toed, cloven. 


This genus contains only a ſingle ſpecies, the 


_ oylter- Karcher =The name derived from Ae 


blood, and ag the foot. 


XV. GLAREOLA. 


Charatlers. PILL ſtrong, ſhort, ſtraight, hooked at the tip. 


Nos TRILs at the baſe of the bill, linear, " 
GAP wide. 


FEET four, tocd "lg toes long, ſlender, con- 


nected: to each other at the baſe by a 
membrane. 


TAIL Fay au with twelve quills. 


This 
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This genus contains the pratincoles, which 
form three ſpecies and as many varieties. — The 
name formed from glarea, gravel. 


XVI. FULICA,; 
0 aracters. " BiLL convex ; the upper mandible vaulted at its 


margin, over the under, which [wells 
behind its tip. 


NosrRIISs oblong. 
FRoNT bald. 


FEET four-toed, ka pinnated. 


This genus contains twenty-five ſpecies, 


ranged in two ſubdiviſions; thoſe with clover 

feet, correſponding to the gallinules, and thoſe 
with yinnated feet, correſponding to the coots: 
the former amount to eighteen ſpecies, the lat- 


ter to ſeven. Theſe birds inhabit the water, 


and live upon worms, inſects, and ſmall fiſh: in 


the compreſſed form of their body, they reſem- 
ble the rails; their bill 18 thick, their tail and 


win ngs ſhort. 


XVII. VAGINALIS. 


Charadters. BiLL ſtrong, thick, conically-convex, compreſ- ; 


fed; the upper mandible covered by a 
Born ſheath notched and jagged. 
NosTRILs ſmall, conſpicuous before the ſheath. 


Tou taper ere flattened below, ſharpened 
| dt the tip. 


Fact naked, covered with papillz. 


WINGS Rirengibeted under the flexure, by an 


obtuſe knot. _ 
FEET ſtrong, curſory, naked a little way above 


the knees; the toes rough below; the 
nails furrowed. 
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Only one ſpecies has hitherto been diſcovered, 
the ſheathbill, a native of New Zealand. —The 


name derived from vagina, a ſheath. 


XVIII. PARRA. 

Charatters. BILL ſomewhat taper, ſomewhat obtuſe. 
NosrRILSs oval, placed in the middle of the bill. 
FRONT caruncalated ; the caruncles parted into 


lobes. Tos 
BasTarRD WINGS ſpinous. 


This genus contains the jacanas, and ſeveral 


of the ſandpipers; the number of ſpecies is 
fifteen. ; os 


XIX. RAL L Us. 


Characters. BILL thicker at the baſe, compreſſed, attenuated 


on the back neat the. tip, equal and 
ſharp, 


NosTRits oval, 
FEET four-toed, cloven. 
Bop x compreſſed. 


This genus contains the rails, which are com- 


prized in thirty- one ſpecies. They are remark- 
able for the ſlight inflection of their bill, their 
_ ſmall noſtrils, their _ Ons and their very 
ſhort tail. 15 


XX. PSOPHIA. 


| Characters. BILL of a form between the cone and cylinder, 


convex, ſomewhat acute; the upper 
mandible the longer. 8 
NosTR1Ls oval and broad, 


ToN uE cartilaginous, flattened, fringed at the 


tip. 
Feet four- oed and cloven. 


Ibis 


F 
This genus contains only two ſpecies, the 
agamis or trumpeters; the one a native of 


South America and the Weſt Indies, the other 
a native of Africa. 


The Third Order, that of the GALLINXE, 
comprehends ten Genera: They arc 
1 041 8. 


Clarafters. Bit ſomewhat convex. 
NosTRILSs oval, pervious. 
 ToNnGVUE bihd, ſharp. 
FEET curſory, three-toed, legs tall, naked above ; 
the thighs. --- 


This genus contains the buſtards ; of which 
there are nine ſpecies. 


— STRUTHIO. 


Charafers. BILL ſomewhat conical. 
NosrRILSs oval. | 
_ WixGs uſeleſs for * 
FEET curſory. _ 


This genus contains only three ſpecies, VIZ. 
the oſtrich, the caſſowary, and the nandaguaca. A 


III. DID Us. 


Uaraders. BiIII ſtraitened in the middle by two tranſverſe = 
| wrinkles; the ” of each mandible in- 


flected. 
NosTRILSs oblique, near the margin of the mid- 


dle of the bill. 
FACE naked beyond the eyes. 
| Feer ſhort, thick, eloven. 
Wings uſeleſs for flying 
Tait. wanting. 


This genus contains the dodos, which form 
three ſpecics. 


3 Iv. Pavo. 
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| IV. PAVO. 
Charafters, HEAD creſted, 
BIX convex, ſtrong: 
NosTRILS broad. 


Qu1LLs of the rump elongated, broad, expan; 
ble, ſpangled with eyes. 


This genus contains the peacocks, Which 
form four ſpecies. 


* MELEAGRIS. 


Characters. B1LL ſhort and ſtrong. . 
_ Heap covered with ſpongy caruncles. 
THROAT, at its upper part, furniſhed with a 


longitudinal membranaceous caruncle. 
Tail broad and expanſible. 


This genus contains the turkey, of which 
only one «ns has yet been diſcovered. 


| 
u PENG OP. 
0 1 GSG Charatlers, BILL naked at the baſe. 
i Hp covered with feathers. 
=: TOA naked at its upper part. 
Tair conſiſting of twelve quills. 


= This genus contains ſix ſpecies of curaſſos. 

| 81 5 c 5 os | * 

1 133 © R A X. 5 
1 Charadters BiiL ſtrong and thick, covered at the baſe with 


a cere in each mandible, or ſwelled. 

NosTRILs ſmall, placed in the cere. 
FEATHERS that cover the head. 

TAI large and ſtraight. 


This genus contains five other ſpecies of 
curaſſos. 


VIII. PHA- 


w 4 


CC AHELUCHENTE ia 


VIII. PHASIANUS. 


Gharafters, BILL ſhort and ſtrong, 
CHEEKs ſmocthed, with naked ſkin. 
Fzer, for the moſt part, ſpurred. 
This genus contains not only the pheaſants, 
which form nine ſpecies and five varicties, but 


Aſo the cock, which includes fourtcen va- 


riet ies. ; 1 

IX. NUMIDA. 

Charafters. Bill, ſtrong and ſhort, furniſhed at the baſe with 
a carunculated cere recciving the noſtrils, 


H ap horned, the neck compreſſed an nd coloured. 


Tarr ſhort, bending down. 
Bop ſpeckled, 


This genus contains the Guinea-hens, Or 
pintadoes, of which there are three ſpecies. 


X. TET RAO. 
Characters. Spor near the eyes naked, or papillous, or ſome - 
times covered with feathers. 


This genus includes three ſubdivifions : thoſe 
with a naked ſpot above the eyes, and their feet 


ſhaggy ; comprehending the grous and ptar- 
mizans : thoſe with a papillous fkin about the 
eyes, and with naked feet; comprehending the 
partridges and quails: and thoſe with the ſpace 


about the eyes covered thinly with feathers, and 


their feet imperfect; comprehending the tina- 


mous. There are ſixty- ſix ſpecies in all. In 
this genus, the young, for the moſt part, follow 


their mother the inſtant after they are hatched : 
1 
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I. 
the fleſh, and even the eggs, are well- taſted. 
The grous and ptarmigans, the partridges, and 

the quails, have a convex bill; the two firſt are 
deſtined to inhabit the coldeſt countries, their 
noſtrils are ſmall and concealed among feathers, 
their tongue is ſharp at the tip; their legs are 
ſtrong, and their tail is long: the partridges and 
quails are fitted for mild or warm climates; 
they are ſmaller-ſized; their tail is ſhorter, and 
their noſtrils are covered with an excreſcence : 
the quails have a longer bill than the par- 
tridges. The tinamous are peculiar to Guiana, , 
and reſemble the pheaſant i in their habits ; their 
bill is long, and blunt at the tip ; their noſtrils 
are placed in the middle with a very wide gap; 
their throat is ſprinkled with feathers; their tail 


18 very ſhort ; tHe hind- toe curtailed, and uſeleſs 
for running. 
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The Sixth Oden: that of the PASSERES, 
comprehends the ſeventeen remaining Ge- 
nera. Theſe are ranged in four nearly equal 
diviſions: the Hick- balls the curved-bills, the 
natched-bills, a and the J1mple-bills. 


I COLUMBA. 
Characters. BILL firaipht, ſinking at the tip. 
Es NosTRILs oblong, A bee with a ſoft 


- ſwelling membrane. 
Tc ONGUE entire. 


This 


FA ACHS. .--- a 


This extenſive genus includes the turtles and 


pigeons, which amount to ſeventy-one ſpecies, 
beſides numerous varieties. Theſe birds are 


remarkable for their delicate bill, and ſhort legs ; 


their toes are generally red, and divided to the 


origin. They inhabit only the temperate and 
hot regions; they are monogamous, and diſplay 


tenderneſs and ſenfibility in their bene. and 
in the education of their young. 5 


II. ALAU DA. 


Characters. Birr, cylindrical - aw] - ſhaped, ſtraight, and 
Da DS ſtretching right forwards: the mandi- 
bles equal, and parted aſunder at the 
5 
Todo bifid. 


HND NAIL rather ſtraight, longer than the toe. 
This genus includes the larks, of which there 


are thirty- three ſpecies. 


I. STURNUS. 


Characters. Bi awl-ſhaped, depreſſed. at the corners, : | 
ſomewhat blunt : upper mandible very 


entire, the margins rather open. 
NosTRILs marginated above. - 
Tongue notched, ſharp. 


T his genus contains the ſtares, which form 
ſeventeen ſpecies. 


IV. TURDUS. 


5 Charatiarr. BI I lender, knife-ſhaped : upper. mandible de- 
| flected at the tip, and notched. 


NosTR1Ls 
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the fleſh, and even the eggs, are well- taſted. 
The grous and ptarmigans, the partridges, and 
the quails, have a convex bill ; the two firſt are 
deſtined to inhabit the coldeſt countries, their 
noſtrils are ſmall and concealed among feathers , 
their tongue is ſharp at the tip ; their legs are 
ſtrong, and their tail is long: the partridges and 
quails are fitted for mild or warm climates, 
they are ſmaller-fized; their tail is ſhorter, and 
their noſtrils are covered with an excreſcence: 
the quails have a longer bill than the par- 
tridges. The tinamous are peculiar to Guiana, 
and reſemble the pheaſant in their habits; their 
bill is long, and blunt at the tip; their noſtrils 
are placed in the middle with a very wide gap; 
their throat is ſprinkled with feathers; their tail 
is very ſhort; their hind- toe curtailed, and uſcleſs 
for running. 


The Sixth Order, that of the PASSERES, 
comprehends the ſeventeen remaining Ge- 
nera. Theſe are ranged in four nearly equal 
_ diviſions: the thich- bills, the curved-bills, the 
natched-bills, and the /imple-bills. 


I. COLUMBA. 
Chybaracters. BiLL ſtraight, ſinking at the tip. 
Nera rs dalf:covered with a ſoft 


| ſwelling membrane. 
T ONGUE entire. 


This 
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This extenſive genus includes the turtles and 
Pigeons, which amount to ſeventy-one ſpecies, 
beſides numerous varieties. Theſe birds are 
remarkable for their delicate bill, and ſhort legs; 
their toes are generally red, and divided to the 


origin. They inhabit only the temperate and 


hot regions; they are monogamous, and diſplay 
tenderneſs and ſenſibility in their courtſhips, and 
in the education of their young. 


II. AL AU PDA. 


Charagers: BILI, cylindrical - awl - ſhaped, ſtraight, and 
1 1 ſtretching right forwards: the mandi- 
bles equal, and parted aſunder at the 

7 baſe. 
'ToNxGvUE bifid. 


Hixn NAIL rather ſtraight, longer than the toe. 


This genus includes the larks, of which there 
are e thirty-three — 


III. $TURNUS. 
Charafters. | 'Bitz, awl-ſhaped, depreſſed - at the corners, 


ſomewhat blunt : upper mandible very 


entire, the margins rather open. 
NosTRILS marginated above. oY 
Toxou notched, ſharp, 


T his genus contains the ſtares, which 3 


ſeventeen ſpecies. 


IV. TURDUS. 
Gharatter . Bu flender, knife-ſhaped: upper mandible de- 
flected * the tip, and notched, 


NosTR1Ls | 
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 NosTRiLs naked, hal covered above with a 
| little membrane. 
CHAps ciliated. 


Toxc uE jagged and notched. 


This genus includes the thruſhes and black- 


birds, which amount to one hundred and twenty. 
fix ſpecies. 


. AMPELIS. 


Charafters. BILL ſtraight, CONVEX + upper mandible longer, 
« X ſomewhat bent inwards, and notch- 


ed on both ſides. 
NosTRILs beſet with briſtles. 
Toxcve ſharp, cartilaginous, bifid. 


This genus includes the chatterers, of which 
one ſpecies inhabits Europe, and the remaining 
ten, the hotter parts of America. 


VI. COLIUS. 
Charadters, Birr, ſhort, thick, convex above, plane below: 
if 0, upper mandible curved apart. 
NosrRIIs ſmall, generally covered with feathers | 
aàadt the baſe of the bill. 
Tongue fringed at the tip. 
TAIL wedge-ſhaped, and long. 


* 


This genus includes the colies, ranged! in five 
ſpecies, all natives of Africa. 


VII. LOXIA. 


Characters. BILL conically-bunched, at the baſe of the front 
| _ rounded towards the head: un- 
der mandible inflected at its lateral 
margin. | SN | 
| NosrRuLs placed in the baſe of the bil}, minuta, 


and rounded. 
ToxcuE entire. 
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This genus includes the proſheaks, the croſs- 


bills, the wax- bills, and the bull-finches; in all 


ninety-two ſpecies: 


VIII. EMBERIZ A. 
Id aracers. BILL conical. 
MANDIBLES parting aſunder at the BY the 


ſides; the upper narrower, 


àmount to ſeventy- five ſpecies: 


TX. TANAGRA. | 


triangular at the baſe; the tip ſlop- 
ing down: 0 


there are forty-ſix ſpecies, : almoſt all of them 
natives of America. 


*. FRINGILLA. 


Characters. BILL conical, ſtraight, ſharpened. 


the finches, the canaries, the Es. the linnets, 
and the ſparrows, which amount in all to one 


hundred and eight ſpecies, excluſive of many 
farieties, 


XI: PHYTOTOMA. 


Carafters, BILI conical, ſtraight, ſerrated, 
NosrRILS ot 
Toxcus ſhort, blunt. 


under hemmed by the inflected 


This genus includes the buntings, which 


Characters. Bi, conical, ſharpened, notched, Cate. 


This genus contains the tanagres, of which | 


This extenſive and multifarious genus includes 
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Only one ſpecies, the rara, is known, It 
inhabits Chili, and is nearly of the ſize of a quail, 
It ſcreams with a raucous interrupted voice 
crops and tears up the tender plants, and makes 
deſtructive viſits in gardens. It neſtles in ſhady 


places on leafy trees, and lays white eggs, ſpot- 
ted with black.The name formed from Oi a 
aà plant, and Te, to cut. 


XII. MSC IC APA. 
Characters. BILL ſomewhat triangular, notched on both | 
ſides, curved inwards at the tip; 
whiſkers expanding towards the 
_ chaps. 

Nosralls roundiſh. 
This genus includes the fly- catchers, which 


amount to ninety-two ſpecies, and are generally 


nativ es of. the hot climates. 


XIII. MOTACILLA.. 


 Charafters, BILL awl-ſhaped, ſtraight; the mandibles ſome- | 


What equal. 
NosrRIIS ovaliſh. 


ToxG UE Jagged and notched. 


his genus includes a prodigious variety of | 


birds; the warblers, the petty-chaps, the night- 


ingale, the wag-tails, the white-ears, the whin- | 


chats, the ſtone-chats, the black-cap, the red- 


ſtart, the gray-ſtart, the red-breaſt, the wrens; 


the number of ſpecies: being no leſs than one 
hundred and ſeventy- four. 


JJ mu 
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XIV. PIPRA. 


Characters. Birr ſhorter than the head, ſtout, hard, . 


what triangular at the baſe, very 
entire, curved inwards at the tip. 
NosrTRaLs, | in moſt of the ſpecies, bare. 
FEET greſſory. 
T air ſhort, 


This genus includes the da kin of which 
there are twenty- -fix ſpecies, all natives of the 
hotter parts of America. 
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XV. PARUS: 


Crafters Bix very entire, narrow, forhewhat t | 
5 ed, ſtout, hard, « ns! pen; beſet at 
the baſe with briſtles. 034 60 
T oNGUE l terminated with brifiles. | 
Toes disjoined to their origin, the hind one 
large and ſtrong. 


This genus includes the titmice, which form 
thirty-two ſpecies. Theſe birds are remarkably 
prolific, laying eighteen or twenty eggs at each 
hatch. They feed on ſeeds, fruits, inſects, and 
eren fleſh, particularly the brains of other birds: 
they are petulant, reſtleſs, quarrelſome, and their 
voice is generally ors. e 
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XVI. HIRUNDO. 


Charafters, BI very ſmall, curved Werde awl-ſhaped, 
depreſſed at the baſe, broad. 
GarE wider than the head, 
 ToxGvE ſhort, broad, cleſt. 
„Wine Jong, 8 
Tall, in moſt of the ſpecies, forked. 


7 i This 
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This genns contains the ſwallows and marting 
ranged i in chirty-ſeven ſpecies. 


XVI I. CAPRIMULGUS. 


Charatters BILL moderately curved inwards, Very ſmall 


awl-ſhaped, deprefled at the baſe, 
| Wuniskrns, i in a row at the mouth, 
_ Gape very wide, 
 Fars very wide. 
 ToNGve ſharp, very entire. 


T air. not forked ; its quills ten in number, 
FEET ſhort; the margin of the mid-toe broad 
and ſerrated, 
This genus includes the cher forming 
fifteen ſpecies, all of them, except one, natives | 
of America, Theſe birds appear only in the | 
duſk, and make a loud dull noiſe. They drop 
two eggs on 1 the naked ground. 


Ix his late work, the Index Ornitholegicus 
Mr. Latham has, upon the whole, cloſely fol- 
lowed Linnæus and Gmelin: I ſhall only mark 
the inſtances where he has ventured to differ 
from them. | 
In the land-birds he has aided two new Or- 
ders, the Columbe, and the Struthiones ; in the 
water-fowl, he has rejected the Order of the 
Anſeres, and revived the old diviſion into the 
Pinnatipedes and the Palmipedes. So that he 
follows Mr. Pennant in n nine Orders: 
He chus delineates theſe ;— — 


COLUMBE. 
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COLUMBA. 
Bit ſomewhat ſtraight, ſwelling at the baſe. 
FEET ambulatory, ſhort, the nails ſimple. 
Foop from grain, feeds, and fruits, by (wallowing. 


NEsT artleſs, in trees and holes; two eggs; the young 
feed from the mother's craw. Ne 


sTRUTEHIONES. 


Boy vaſt, ponderous, hardly eatable. 
WixGs ſmall, uſeleſs for flying, or wanting. 
FEET curſory, ſtrong, with various toes. 
FooD grain and vegetables. 

NET on the ground, Monogamous. 


The Order of the Columbe. contains "EEE the 


pigeons : that of the Struthiones comprehends 


the oſtrich, the caſſowary, the dodo, and the 


touyou, 
' PINNATIPEDES. | 
Bia, Bovy, and F 00D, as in the GRALLE of the. 


næus. 
Feet wading, thighs half naked, toes cleft, pinnated their 
whole length. 


NEST large, formed of leaves and graſs, in marſhes. Mo- 


nogamous. 


This Order contains the phalaropes, the coots, 


and the grebes. 


PALMIPEDES, admit of A ſub- 3 5 
1. Thoſe with long feet. 


virds well-taſted. 


Bopy ſomewhat depreſſed, conical, the fleſh of the young 


2E 2 FEET 
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Feer very long, wading, greateſt art of the thighs naked, 
toes ſemi-palmated by a membrane. 


Foo in the water, from ſmall hſh and various inſects. 
NEesT on land. E e fy 


2. . Thoſe with ſhort feet. 


BILL ſmooth, covered with an epidermis, enlarged at the 
tip. 


FER fitted for ſwimming, the toes palmated with a mem 


brane, the legs compreſſed and ſhort. 
Bop fat; the ſkin adheſive, the feathers valuable: 
rankiſh. os, | 
 Nesr ofteneſt on land. The mother ſeldom feeds the 
young. . e ; 


The firſt ſub-diviſion includes the avoſets, the 


courier, and the flamingos. The ſecond ſub- 


diviſion comprehends the albatroſſes, the auks, 


the guillemots, the divers, the ſkimmer, the 
terns, the gulls, the petrels, the merganſer, the 


ſwans and geeſe, ducks and teals, &c. the pen- 
guins, the pelicans, including the cormorant, 


the ſhags, the boobies, and the gannets, the 
tropic- birds, and the darter. | 
Mr. Latham has alſo made ſeveral alterations 
in the Genera, He has removed the genus 
Lanius from the order of the AcciPITRES to 
that of the Prez: and in this order he has alſo 

erected the motmot, Gall ula, into a genus under 

the name Momorus, and the jacamar ter that; 


and he has added the Scythrops, a bird lately 


brought from Botany Bay: it is thus charac- 
terized: Bill large, convex, knife - ſlaped, hooked 


1 
pe: 
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at the tip; ; naftril, rounded, naked, placed at 
the baſe of the bill; tongue cartilaginous, bifid 
at the tip; feet ſcanſory. It is about the ſize of 
a raven, being twenty-ſeven inches long.—He 
has changed the name Glaucopis of a new genus 
into Callzas. _ TY 

In the order of the PAassEREs, he has ſplit 
the numerous genus Maotacilla into two, the Mo- 
ticilla and the Sylvia; the former containing 
only the wagtails, and the latter comprehending 
the nightingale, the warblers, the chats, and the 

wrens. The genus Sy/via is thus characterized: 
Hill awl- ſhaped, ſtraight, ſlender, the mandibles 
ſomewhat equal; n9/#rils ovaliſh, rather depreſſ- 
ed; outer toe connected to the mid - one at the 

baſe ; Tail middling- ſized. 


. APPEN- 


Tan late vo yages round the world, the expe- 


binets of Natural Hiſtory furniſh ſingle ſpeci- 
mens of many others, which, though reckoned 

diſtinct ſpecies by ſyſtematic writers, are proba- 
bly varieties only. The bare mention of theſe 


their peculiarities. In forming this catalogue, 3 
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BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


BIRDS omitted by the CoMTE DE Burros 


or {1ncc diſeovered. 


ditions to New South Wales, and the jour- 


nies performed by Gmelin, Pallas, and Jacquin, 
have introduced ſeveral new ſ: Yecies of birds, 


which require to be particularly noticed. '% 


will ſuffice; or at moſt, ſome general hint of 


have foll owed the arrangement of Mr. Latham. 


In the Genus VULTUR. 


1. The Bearded Vulture, 7 e Buy 30 from 
Barbary. 


2. The Arabian Vulture, Vultur 3 
3. The Black W Pultur Neger. It is 


frequent 
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frequent in Egypt: its quills are brown, 
and its feet teathered. LIE 48 

4- The Pondicherry Vulture, Vultur Pontice- 
rianus. It is black, its head and neck ra- 
ther naked and carnation, a red fleſhy 
caruncle on the ſides of the neck. It 
is of the ſize of a gooſe. . 


5. The Angola Vulture, V ultur Angolenſis. It 


is white, and of the ſame ſize with the 
preceding. | 

6. The Indian Vulture, Yultur Indious. It is 

brown, its upper fide marked with pale 


ſtripes; its head and neck naked and ru- 


fous; its quills black. It inhabits the 
Wa of India, and | 18 erde vora- 
cious. 


The Gingi . Vultur Gingianus. It. 
is white, its wing-quills black, its legs 


and bill gray. It is known in India by 
the name of wild turkey. 


8. The Tawny Vulture, Vultur MEER; from 


the Falkland Iflands. 


9. The Plaintive Vulture, Vultur Plancus; from 


Tierra del Fuego. 


10. The Cheriway Vulture, 7 ultur enn: T 


from the iſland Aruba. 


In the Genus FALCO. 

:. The Oronooko Eagle, Falco Harpyia. It 
head is creſted by the production of the 
feathers ; ; the body variegated, and white 

5 below. 
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below. It is ſaid to be as large as a ram, 


and to cleave a man's ſkull at one ſtroke. 


It inhabits the hotter parts of America. 


The White- bellied Eagle, Falco Leucogaſter. 
The Japoneſe Hawk, Falco Japonicus. 
The Fierce Eagle, Falco Ferox; from Af- 


tracan. 


The Black- cee Eagle, Falbo Ameri. 


canus; from North America. It is of 


the bulk of the Ring-tail Eagle. 


The Cheela Falcon, Falco Cheela ; ; from 


India. 


The Aſiatic Falcon, Falco Af JatICUs ; Gro 


China. 


The Spotted Eagle, Falko Maculatus ; 7 1 


native of Europe. 


The Statenland Eagle, Falco Auſtralis. 
The Chilian Falcon, Falco Tharus. Its 
cere and legs are yellow, its body blackiſh 
white, its top creſted. It breeds on lofty 


trees, laying five eggs. 


The Black-backed Eagle, Falco Melanonatus 
The White- crowned Eagle, Falco Lane 


Phos. 


The Ruſſian Eagles Falco Magilnik; from 


the deſerts on the Tanais. 
The Caracca Falcon, Falco Cri itatus. 


The Leverian Falcon, Falco Leverianus. 


The Rough-legged Falcon, Falco Lagopus ; 


from the North of Europe and of Ame- 


17. The 


8 8 


a 


6 
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17 The Booted Falcon, Falco Pennatus. 
18. The Javan Falcon, Falco Maritimus. 


19. The Arabian Kite, Falco Forſgalii. Inha- 


bits Eg gypt in winter. 
20. The Auſtrian Kite, Falco Auſtriacus, 


21. The Equinoctial Eagle, Falco Aquinettialis, | 


from Cayenne. 
22. The Oriental Hawk, I ales ms from 


Japan. 


23. The Speckled Buzzard, Pale Pariegatus % 


from North America. 


24. The Sclavonian Falcon, Falco Marginatus. 
25. The Barred-breaſted Buzzard, Falco Linca- a 


tus ; from N orth America. 


Sweden and Siberia. 


27. The Lon g-tailed F alcon, F 4155 Macrourus; 


from Ruſſia. 


28. The Northern F alcon, F ale  Hhemali; from 


New York. 
29. The Rhomboidal Falcon, Falco Rbombeus; 
from the Ganges. 


30. The Black- necked Falcon, Falco N igricollis; 3 


from Cayenne. 
31. The White-necked Falcon, P alco Allicolls 


from Cayenne. 5 


74S: The Rufous-headed F bn Fallo Meridio- 


nalis; from Cayenne. 


33. The Black and White Falcon, Falco Mela- ; 
neleucos. Its legs are yellow, its body 
White; ; its head, neck, back, axille æ, and 


wing- 


26. The Collared Falcon, Falco Rufticulus ; from 
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wing-quills black. It inhabits Ceylon, 
and is called aloe Roeroelgoya. Its length 
is ſixteen inches, its weight ten ounces. 
The Surinam Falcon, Falco Sufflator. 
The Laughing Falcon, Falco Cachinnans ; 
from South America. 
The Streaked F alcon, F alco Melanops; from 
Cayenne. 


The Notched F alcon, Falco Bidentatus ; 


from Cayenne. 


The Marih Hawk, Falco Uliginoſus ; ; from 


America. 


| The Behree Falcon * 6 22 l from India. 


The Plumbeous Falcon, Falco Plumbeus ; 
from Cayenne. 


The Bohemian Falcon, Falco Bohemicus. 
„ The Brown Eawes Fats Badius ; ; from 
Ceylon. 5 


The Duſky Falcon, Falco Obfeurus ; from 
North America. 
The Guiana Falcon, Falco e 


8 The Ingrian Falcon, Falco Veſpertinus. Its 


cere, its legs, and its eye-lids, are yellow; 
its vent and its thighs ferruginous. It 
flies in the duſk of the evening, and preys 
chiefly on quails. It neſtles on the ſum- 
mits of trees. It 18 found throughout 
Ruflia and Siberia, 


). The Criard Falcon, Falco Vociferus; from 


India. „ 
The Siberian Falcon, Falco Regulus. 


In 
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In the Genus of the STRIX. 


I. | The Virginian Eared Owl, Strix Vi Ir g11NANus. 
2. The Ceyloneſe Eared Owl, Strix Ceylonemſis. 
The Chineſe Eared Owl, Strix Smenfs. 


Zo 
4. The Coromandel Eared Owl, Strix Coro- 


manda. ; 


5. The Scandinavian 14 15 5 Owl, Strix raw 


diaca. It lives i in the mountains of Lap- 
land, and is as large as a peacock. 


65. 18 Mottled Owl, Strix Nævia; from New 


Vork. 


7 The Indian Eared Owl, Strix Bektas, 3 


om len, 
8. The Siberian Eared Owl, Strix Pulchella, 


9. The Wapachtu Owl, Serix Wapachtu ; from 
Hudſon's Bay. 


10. The Cinereous Owl, Strix Crs; from 


Hudſon's Bay. It flies in pairs. 
11. The Swediſh Owl, Strix Tengmalmi. 


12. The Acadian Owl, Strix Acagica ; from 


: North America. 
13. The New Zealand Owl, Strix 7 uboa. 


In the 88 LANIUS. 


1. The Cheſnut-backed Shrike, Lantus C ge- 5 


Heus. 


2. 1 Rufous-tailed Shrike, Lanius Phæni- 


CMJ. 


| 3. The Surinam Shrike, Tonus e 07-2 
4. The 
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4. The Magpie Shrike, Lanius Leverianus; 
from South America. 


3. The Black Shrike, Lanius Niger; from Ja- 
maica. | 8 
6. The Chineſe Shrike, Lanius Schach. 
7. The Pacific Shrike, Lanius Paci cus; from 
the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean. | 
8. The Black- headed Shrike, Lanius Melano- 
cephalus ; from the Sandwich iſlands. 
9. The Northern Shrike, Lanius Saptentrü- 
alis; from North America. 
10. The Black- capped Shrike, Lanius Plleatus 
from Cayenne. 
11. The Short-tailed Shrike, Lanius Brachy- 
urus ; from Hungary. 
12. The Ferruginous - bellied Shrike, Lanius 
Ferrugineus; from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 
13. The Tabuan Shrike, Lanius T abuenſis 3 s; from 
the ifland of Tongataboo. 
14. The White- ſhouldered Shrike, Lanius V- 
ius; from Brazil. 
„ Panapan Shrike, Lanius Panayen IS. | 
16. The Red Shrike, Lanius Ruber ; from Su- 
rinam. 8 
1 7. The Orange Shrike, Lanius Aurantius; from 
. Cayenne. EN 
18. The Nootka Shrike, Eunfas Natha. 
19. The Boulboul Shrike, Lanius Boulboul 
from India. 
| 20. The 5 Shrike, Lanius Obſeurus, , 
1 


I. 
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In the Genus PSITTACUS. 


The Obſcure Parrot, P/ttacus Obſcurns ; 


from Africa. 


The Noble Parrot, P/ttacus Nobilis. It is 


long-tailed and green; its cheeks naked; 
its ſhoulders ſcarlet. It inhabits Suri- 


nam, and is of the ſize of the turtle. | 
The Javan Parrakeet, Pfttacus Favanicus. 


It is long-tailed and green; its head va- 


riegated with blue and bright yellow; its 


temples black; its throat and breaſt red; 
a bright yellow ſpot on its coverts. 


The Tabuan Parrot, P/ ttacus Tabuenſis; 7s x 


from Tongataboo. 


The Beautiful Lory, P/ittacus Elegans. It 


is long-tailed and brown; its feathers 


edged with red and green; its head, its 


neck, and the under ſide of its body, 


ſcarlet; its ſhoulders, and the margins of 


its quills, edged with blue. It inhabits 
the Moluccas. 


6. The Variegated Lory, P/i Hacus Varies garuss ; 


from India. 


*; The Pennantian Parrot, Ph ttacus Pennan- 


Hi. It is long- tailed and ſcarlet; the 


fore part of its back black, ne with 


ſcarlet; the ſides of the body, and the 


throat, blue; a white ſpot on the inſide 
of the wing-quills. It is found in New 
South Was. 5 

8. The 
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8. The Black Lory, P/ittacus Novæ Guinec. 9 
9. The Crimſon- vented Parrot, P/ttacu: 


Erytbropygius; from Aſia. 
10. The Chilian Parrot, P/ttacus Jaguilma, 
It is long-tailed and green; its wing- 


quills tipt with brown, its orbits fulvous, 


It lives in numerous flocks during ſum< 
mer on the Cordilleras, and __ herbs 
and the buds of trees. 


$$ The Varied-winged Parrot, Ph Htacus 1. 


giuatus; from the iſle of Lugon. 


12. The Scaly - breaſted Parrakeet, Ph tacus 


| Squamoſis ; from Cayenne. 


1 3. The Horned Parrot, Phittacus B eri; 3 from 


New Caledonia. 


14. The Caledonian - Parrot, Phi iHfacus Caled)- ; 


NCHS. 
15. The Red-rumped Parrot, Pſittacus Zealan- 
dicus ; from New Zealand. | 
16, The Creſted Parrakeet, P/ittacus Nove Hel 
landie ; from New Holland: | 


17. The Society Parrot, Pj zttacus Ulietanus ; 


from Ulietea. 


| 18. The White-collared Parrot, 2 Mut: 


ticolor ; from India. 


19. The Lineated Parrot, Pyttacus Lineatus. 


20, The Pacific Parrot, Pittacus Pacificus 3 from 
One, 
21. The Peregrine Partakeet, Pfittacus Peres 


grinus ; from the iſlands in the South 


Sea. 


22. The 
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22. The Palm Parrot, P/ttacus . Tann; ; 

from the iſland of Tanna. _ 

23. The Blue-creſted Parrakeet, P/zttacus Pipi- 
lans; from the Sandwich iſlands. It is 
of the ſize of a lark, and beautiful: : it 
has a piping voice. | | 

24. The New South Wales Parrakeet, Era, FM 
Puſillus. g 

25. The Pygmy Parrakeet, Phittacus Dee 35 

. from the iſlands in the South Sea. 

26. The Crowned Cockatoo, P/ittacus Corona- — 

tus; from Guiana. ; ja = 

27. The Bankian Cockatoo, 25 Hacus Bonkfii b | ql: 
from New Holland. 5 1 

28. The New South Wales Cockatoo, 2 tracus - jk 
 Galeritus, Hl 

29. The Southern Brown Parrot: P/ittacus Me- 1 

ridionalis; from New Holland. ö 

30. The South American Parrot, Ph FAcus F „„ [|| 
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gillaceus. 


Ts The Robuſt Parrot, Phi: Hracus Robuſtus. 

32. The Cochin-China Parrot, axe ah Cochin- 
nen fis. 

33. The Yellow-breaſted Lory, 8 8 frtacus Gui- 


neenſis; from Guinea. 


34. The Griſled Parrot, Phittacus Nafutus from 
China. 


35. The White-crowned Parrot, Pi irtacus Albi. 


frons. 
36. The New Guinea Green Parrot, E ttacus 
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37- The Eaſtern Parrot, raw Oriental 
i from India. 
1 38. The Blue-cheeked Parrot, Pittacus Adſcitus, 
4 39. The Amber Parrot, Eſittacus Batavenſi, 


=> from Batavia. | 
The Crimſon - winged Parrot, P/ittacus 


Erythropterus ; from New South Wales. 
41. The Purple-tailed Parrakeet, P/attacus Pur. 


Puratus ; from n Cayenne. 
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In the Genus BUCEROS. 


1. The White Hornbill, Buceros Albus. Caught 
near the iſland of Tinian. 

2. The New Holland Hornbill, Buceros Ori. 

© >. eta. 

The Gray Hornbill, Buceros Gri eue; from 

Ne Holland. 
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In the Genus CORVUS. 


1. The South Sea Raven, Corvus Auſtralu. 
2. The New Caledonian Crow, Corvus Cal. 
Auonicus. 

3. The Pacific Crow, Corus Pacificus ; ; from 
© the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean. 
4. The Tropic Raven, Corvus Tropicus; from 
the iſland Owhyhee. 

5. Steller's Crow, Corvus Stelleri; from Nootka 
Sound. It bears a fort of creſt. 
= The White - eared Jay, Corvus Auritus; 

from China. 
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7. The Purple-headed Jay, Corvus Purpuraf- 


cens ; from China. 
8. The Macao Crow, Corvus Sinenſis. 
9. The Rufous Crow, Corvus Rufus; from 
China. 
10. The African Crow, Corvus Africatus, It 
is brown and ſomewhat creſted. 


In the Genus CORACIAS. 
I. The Indian Roller, Coracias Indica ; from 


Ceylon. 
2. The Cape Roller, Coracia Caffra. 


3. The Ultramarine Roller, Coraczas Cyanea. 
| 4+ The Fairy Roller, Coracias Puella; from 


India. 

5. The Blue: ſtriped Roller, Coracias Striata; = 

from New Caledonia. 

6. The Gray - tailed Roller, Coracias Vaga- 
 bunda ; from India. 

7. The Docile Roller, Corasias Decilic from 

.." the:South-of Aſia... 

8. The Black Roller, Coracias Nigra. 

9. The African Roller, Coracias Afra. 

10. The Black-headed Roller, Coracias Melano- 
cepbala; from China. 

II. The Obſtreperous Roller, Coracias \Strepera: 
It is black; the ſpot on its wings, its 
vent, and the baſe and tip of its tail, 
white. It is very numerous in Norfolk 
iſland: is a filly bird, noiſy and reſtleſs 


during the night. 
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APPENDIX, II. 


In the Genus ORIOLUS. 


. The Rice Oriole, Oriolus Orixyvorus. It 
is black; its head, neck, and breaſt, of 
a gloſſy purple. It inhabits Cayenne. 
2. The Ruſty Oriole, Oriolus F — 
from New Vork. 
3. The Red Oriole, Oriolus Ruber ; from th 
iſland Panay. 
4. The Antiguan Yellow Oriole, Oriolus Fle- 
dus; from Panay and South America, 
. The Oonalaſkan Oriole, Oriolus Aooma- 
laſeblenſis. N 
6. The Sharp- tailed Oriole, Oriolus Caudacy- 
tus; from Nor th America. 


tn this Gems GRACULA. 


The Fetid Grakle, Gracula Petida. It is 
| black; the outſide of its wing=-quills 
| blueiſh ; 2 naked bar on its neck : from 
North America. 
| 2. The Boat-tailed Grakle, Cds Banta, 
It is grayiſh; its ſhoulders blue; the 
outſide of its wing-quills green. It in- 
habits the warmer parts of America and 
the Weſt Indies. 
3. The Egyptian Grakle, Gracula Atthis.. 
zs blue-green; its belly Rds its 
legs blood-coloured. It is of the ſize of 
2 lark ; it feeds on inſects. 


4. Tle 


5. 
6. 
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The Long-billed Grakle, Gracula Longi- 


roſtra; from Surinam. 


The Daurian Grakle, Gracula Sturnina. 
The Yellow-faced Grakle, Oriolus Iferops ; 


from New Holland. 
In the Genus PARADISEA. 


The Gorget Bird of Paradiſe, Paradiſea 


Guaris, Its length twenty-eight inches. 
The White-winged Paradiſe Bird, Parad:ſea 


Leucoptera. Length twenty-five inches. 


from the Papuan iſlands. 


In the Genus T ROGON. 


The White Paradiſe Bird, Paradliſca Alba; 


The Faſciated Curucui, T egen nt, 8 


from Ceylon. 


from Ceylon. 


a The Spotted Curucui, Trogen Maculatus 


The Blue- cheeked Curucui, T rogon Ajiati- 


cus; from India. 


In the Gets BUCCO. 


The Blackiſh-ſpotted Curucui, 7. r0gon Sud. 


ce from India. 


The Buff. faced Barbet, Bucco 8 


pillus; from Ceylon. 


The Red-crowned Barbet, Bucco Rubrica- 


The Yellow- cheeked Barbet, . Zeylo- 
nich, It ig green; its head and neck 
pale brown; the coverts of its wings 


2F 3 


ſpotted 


433 APPENDIX, II. 
| ſpotted with white, It inhabits Cey- 
lon: it fits on trees murmuring like 
the turtle; and is thence named by the 
natives Kottorea. 
4. "The White=breaſted Barbet, Bucco F e, 


from Cayenne: ſize of a lark. 
5. The Blue Barbet, Bucco Gerini; from India. 


In the Genus CUCULUS. 

1. The Panayan Spotted Cuckoo, Cuculus 
Panayus. 

2. The Eaſtern Black Cuckoo, „ Indi. 
cus. Its tail is rounded; its body black; 
its wings and its tail-quills marked at 
the tip with three black croſs lines. It 

inhabits India, and goes in flocks: it is 
faid to ſing delightfully : its fleſh is deli- 
cate. Held in great veneration by the 
Mahometans. Its length ſixteen inches. 
+. The Creſted Black Cuckoo, Cuculus Serra- 
tus; from the Cape of Good Hope. 1 

4. The Shining Cuckoo, Cuculus Lucidus; 
from New Zealand. 

8; The Punctated Cuckoo, Cuculus Pundlu- 

latus; from Cayenne. 

6. The Red-headed Cuckoo, Cu Pyrrhe- 

cet halus. It inhabits the woods of Cey- 
jon, and lives on fruits. The natives 
call it Malkoba. It is ſixteen inches long, 
and weighs four ounces. Its body is 


black. 
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In the Genus PICUS. 


1. The Buff-creſted Woodpecker, Picus Me- 


lanoleucos ; from Surinam. 
2. The Red-hreaſted Woodpecker, Picus Ru- 
ber ; from Surinam. 
3. The White-rumped Woodpecker, Picus 
Obſcurus ; from North America, 
4. The Striped-bellied Woodpecker, Picus 
Faſciatus; from Otaheite. 
5. 1 he Red-winged Woodpecker, Picus . 
niatus; from India. 
6. The Malacca Woodpecker, Picus Mala 
cenie. Its tuft and ſhoulders are ſcarlet; 
its throat reddiſh- yellow; its tail black. 
7. The Gold-winged Woodpecker, Picus Ca- 
fer ; from the Cape of Good Hope. 
8 The Crimſon- breaſted Woodpecker, Picus 


Olivaceus; from the nag of Good 


Hope. 


9. The Chilian Woodpecker, Pinus Pitius. It 


is brown, with drops of white ; its tail 
| ſhort. It has the appearance of a pi- 


geon. It is ſaid not to neſtle in hollow 


trees, but on the banks of rivers and the 
ſides of hills, and to lay four eggs. Its 
fleſh is eſteemed: by the natives. 5 


In the Genus GALBULA. 


The White-billed Jacamar, Galbula Albi- 


reſtrit; from South America. 4 | 
A e 
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In the Genus ALCEDO. 
1. The E ey ptian Kingfiſher, Alcedo Agyptia, 
It is long-tailed and brown, with fer- 
ruginous ſpots ; its throat lighter ferru- 
ginous ; its belly and thighs. whitiſh, 
with aſh-ſpots ; its tail NO It 1s of 
the ſize of a crow. 

2. The New Guinea Kingfiſher, Alceds Nove 
Guinea, It is black, ſpotted with white. 
3. The Vellowiſh Kingfiſher, Alcedo Flavi- 

ee 
4. The Sacred Kingfiſher, Alceds 400 It is 
blue green; below white; its eye-brows 
and a ſtreak below its eyes ferruginous; 
its wing-quills and its tail blackiſh. It 
inhabits the ee Iſlands. 

By The Venerated Kin gfiſher, Alceds Venerats. 
It is brown variegated with green, be- 
low pale; a ſtripe above the eyes whitiſh 
0 green. It inhabits the Friendly Iſlands. 
1 Dp The Reſpected Kingfiſher, Aledo Tuta. It 
is long-tailed, green-olive, below white; 
a green-black collar; the eye-brows 
white, Found in Otaheite. 
7. The Violet Kingfiſher, Alcedo Coromanda 


from Coromandel. 
8. The Spotted Kingfiſher, Alceds lde ; {ora 


Guiana. 

9. The Surinam Kin hikes; Alceds Hur inden 
e. It is ſhort-tailed and r and be- 
low rutous-white, : 


10. The 
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The Three-toed | Kingfiſher, Alcedo Tri- 
dactyla. It is ſhort - tailed and ſmall. 
Found in India. L. 


In the Genus SITTA. | 

The Surinam Nuthatch, Sitta Surinamenſis. 
It is cheſnut-rufous, below ruſty white; 

its wings black ; its coverts ſpotted with 
white; its tail black tipt with white. 

It is the ſmalleſt in the genus, being 
only three inches and a half long. 
2. The Cape Nuthatch, Sztta Caffra. Above 
varied with yellow and black ; below 
bright yellow ; its legs black. It is eight 

inches and a half long. 1 3 
The Long-billed Nuthatch, Si#ta Longi- 
roſtris. It is blueiſh, below pale ruſty ; 

its primary wing- 8 brown at the 


tip; its ſtraps black. From Batavia. 
Length eight inches. 


The Green Nuthatch, Sitia Chloris. Its 
body is green above, bright white be- 
low; tail black, the extreme tip yellowiſh. 
It inhabits the country about the Cape 

of Good Hope, and is there called A#ter 


Brunties. Its length hardly exceeds 
three inches and a half. 
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In the Gent TODUS. 75 
1. The Short-tailed T ody, Todus nn 
from North America. It i is black re, 
and white below. 


2. The 


42 APPENDIX, U. 
2. The Plumbeous Tody, Todas Plambeus „ 


from Surinam. 

3. The Duſky Tody, Todus Obſcurus. It is 
olive-brown, below light yellowiſh; its 
throat pale. It inhabits dead trees in 
the foreſts of North America, and ſings 
pleaſantly. 

4. The F erruginous-bellied Tody, T SY Fer- 
rugineus; from North America. 

5, The Broad-billed Tody, Todus Roſtratus. 

6. The Yellow-bellied Tody, Todus F lavi- 

e 3 from New Holland. 


to the e MEROPS. 


Is The Coromandel Bee-cater, Merops Coro- 


mnandiss. 


2. The Surinam Bee-eater, Merops 8 1 
3. The Poe Bee-eater, Merops Cincinnatus. 


It is of a dark gloſſy green; a tuft on 
either ſide of the throat, and a ſtripe on 
the wings, white, It inhabits New Zea- 
land, where it is held in veneration by 
the natives. It has an agreeable ſong, 
and its fleſh is well taſted. 


4. The Yellow-tufted Bee-eater, Merops F glei- 


. culatus. The people of the Sandwich 
Iſlands, where it is found, weave its 


yellow feathers into various ſorts of 
dreſſes. 


5. The New Holland Bee-cater, , Merops Ca- 


runculatus. It has ele wattles. 
4 3 6. The 


b. 


1. 
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3 


4. 


The Horned Bee-eater, Merops Cornicula- 
tus; from New Holland. 


In the Genus UPUPA. © 


The Red-billed Promerops, Upupa Erythro- 


rynchos. 


The Blue mn th Upupa Indica; from 


India. 


in the Seins CERTHIA. 
The Green Creeper, Certhia Viridis; from 


Carniola. 


Toe Great Hook- billed Creeper, or Hoo- | 


hoo, Certhia Pac fica; from the Sand- 
wich Iflands. 


The Hook-billed Green 8 Certhia 
Obſcura. It is very frequent in the 


Sandwich Iſlands. 


The Hook-billed Red Creeper, Cothia V. : 
tiaria. Common in the Sandwich Iſlands: 
its red feathers, with the olive ones of 
the preceding ſpecies, are preſerved by 
the natives for making their bes of 


ceremony. 


The Sickle- billed Creeper, Certhia Palcata. 


The Fulvous Creeper, Certbia F Alva; from 


South America. 


The Cinereous Creeper, Certhia Cinerea; 


from the Cape of Good Hope. 


The Crimſon Cree per, Certbia Sanguirca "Y 


from the Sandwich Iſlands. 
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APPENDIX, 1. 
The Brown Cree per, Certhia F uſca ; from 
the Southern Archipelago. 
The Waved Creeper, Certbia Undulata. 
The Wattled Creeper, Certhia Carunculata; 


from the iſland Tongataboo. It ſings 
ſweetly. 


The Yellow-cheeked Creeper, Certbia 


Ocrochlora; from Surinam. 


The Blue-throated Creeper, Certhia Cyano« | 


gaſtra; from Cayenne. 


The Orange- breaſted Creeper, Certhia Au- 


rantia; from Africa. 


Mocking Creeper, Certbia Sinks) ; from : 
New Zealand. It feeds on the honey 


of flowers. 


The New Holland Chal Certhia Neue 


Hollandiæ. It is black, and I be- 
low with white. 


The Browniſh Creeper, Certhia Incana; 


from New Caledonia. 
The Olive Creeper, Certhia Plots, 


The Bracelet Creeper, Certhia Armillata ; 


from Surinam. 


* he Cinnamon Creeper, Certhia Cinnamo- 


med. 


The Aſh-bellied Creeper, Certhia Vertica- 


lis; from Africa. 


The Indigo Creeper, Certhia Parietum 
from India. 


The Yellow-bellied Creeper, Certhia E 


bid; from India. + 


24. The 


——— 
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The Orange-backed Creeper, Certhia Can- 
tillans ; from China. Only three inches 
long. Its ſong agreeable. _ 

25. The Tufted Creeper, Certbia Erythroryn- 

chos ; from India. 

26. The Yellow-winged Creeper, Certhia Chry- 

ſoptera; from Bengal. 

27. The Long-billed Creeper, Certhia Longi- 
__ roſira; from Bengal. 


28. The Barred-tail Creeper, Certhia Gri en; 
from China. 


24 


In the Genus TROCHILUS. 
8 The Aſh- bellied Colibri, 7. rochilus Cinereus. 
Length fix inches. 


2. The Harlequin Colibri, T; rochilus Multicolor. 
Length four inches and a half. 


3. The Y ellow- fronted 8 7 rochilus F la- 


vifrons. 
4. The Purple- crowned | Colibri, T7; rochilus 
TDorquatus. 
5. The Orange - headed Colibri, T rochilus Au- 
rantiils. 
6. 


The Little Caliber Trochilus Exilis. Length 


an inch and a half: weight ſcarce fifty 
grains. 


7. The Duſky -crowned F ly-bird, Prochilus 


Obſcurus. Length four inches and a 
half. 


8. The Black and Blue F ly-bird, 7 ki 


Bancrofti. Length four inches. From 
the Weſt Indies. 


9. The 


\ 
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The Ruff-necked F ly-bird, Trochilus Col. 
lars. Length three inches and three 
quarters. From Nootka Sound. 
10. The Blue- headed Fly-bird, Trochilus Cyano- 
cephalus. Size of a walnut. From Chili. 
11. The Patch-necked Fly- bud, 7 rochilus Ma- 


culatus. 


In the Genus STURNUS. 

1. The Wattled Stare, Sturnus Carunculatus; 
from New Zealand. Length ten inches 
Has a weak piping voice. 

2. The Cock's-comb Stare, Sturnus Gallina- 

ceus; from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Length ſix inches. 
. The Silk Stare, Sturnus Sericeus ; ; from 
China. Length eight inches. 
The Green Stare, Sturnus Viridis ; from 
BE 

Fe The Brown Stare, Sturnus Olrvaceus ; from 

China. 

6. The Alpine Stare, Sur An ; 
from Perſia. It is cinereous and ſpot- 
ted. It breeds in the holes of rocks. 

7. The Chilian Stare, Sturnus Loyca. It is 
ſpotted with brown and white; its breaſt 
' ſcarlet. It makes its neſt careleſsly in 
holes in the ground; is eaſily tamed, and 
is venerated by the natives. 

8. The Daurian Stare, Sturnus Dauricus. 
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In the Genus TURDUS.. 
1. The Jamaica Thruſh, Turdus Famaicenſ;s. 
It is aſh-brown, and white- below. 
2. The Oonalaſchka T bruſh, Tur dus Aoona- 
Luaſßbłæ. 34 
3. The Ruby Ae T urdus Callinbe. It; iS 
| brown ferruginous, below yellowiſh- 
white; its throat cinnabar, edged with 
black and white; its ſtraps black; its 
eye-brows white. Inhabits the wilds 
of Siberia, and pours its ſweet note from 
the higheſt ſprays. 
4. The Tawny Thrush, Turdus 22 
from North America. 
ty The Yellow-backed Thruſh, 2 ur dus Stri- 
atus ; from Surinam. 
6. The Variegated Thruſh, T urdus Pariegatus 
tom Surinam 5 
7. The Pagoda Thruſh, rde Pagodarum; : 
ftom India. It is creſted and gray. 
8. The Rufous-tailed Thruſh, Turdus Rufi- 
cCaudus; from the Cape of Good . 5 
9. The Dark Thruſh, Turdus Obſcurus. It 
inhabits the foreſts in the ſouthern parts 
of Siberia, and has a ringing voice. 
10. The Red-necked Thruſh, Turdus Ruffcollis, 
U Inhabits the ſummits of Dauria. 
11. The White-browed Thruſh, Turdus Sibir i- 
cus; from the. north of Ruſſia and Si- 
beria. 


12. The 
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The pale Thruſh, Turdus Ae from 
Side 
13. The Thick-billed Thruſh, 7 1 Craſſi- 
roſtris; from New Zealand. 
14. The Bay Thruſh, Turdus Ulicten is; from 
the iſland of Ulietea. 
_2igs] The Creſcent. Thruſh, 2 urdus. Arcuatus; 
. from China. 
16. The New Holland Thru, Turdus Nove 
Hollandia. i 
17. The Black- faced Thrush, 7. ur dus Shanbu. 
It inhabits the woods of China. 
18. The Surat Thruſh, Turdus Suratenfis. 
19. The Pacific Thruſh, Turdus Pacificus. 
20. The Sandwich Thruſh, T urdus Sandwich 
 enfis. 
- 2." "ThE Yellow- bellied Thruſh, be urdus Bro. 
filienſis ; from Brazil. 
22. The White-chinned Thruſh, Turdus Ame- 
ricanus; from America. . 
23. The Chilian Thruſh, Turdus Cur@us. It is 
gloſſy black; its bill ſomewhat ſtreaked; 
its tail wedge-ſhaped. It is of the ſize 
of the blackbird; commonly breeds in 
holes: it is noiſy and imitative, and has 
a fine ſong. 

24. The Labrador Thruſh, Turdus Labracbruu. 
25. The Perſian Thruſh, Turdus Perficus. 
26. je Whate- tailed Thruſh, Turdus Leucu- 

Inhabits the ſouth of Europ HS 

winger V. The 


27. 
28. 


29. 


7 


32. 


33. 


34+ 


41. 


voL. IX, e 
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The Violet Thruſh, Turdus Piolaceus; from 

EF 

The White-headed Thruſh, T urdus Leuce- 

 cephalus; from China. 

The Songſter Thruſh, Turdus C antor ; or 
the Philippine Iſlands. 


15 The Black-necked Thruſh, Turdus W 


30. 


collis; from China. 


The Yellow-fronted Thruſh, Turdus Ma- 


labaricus; from Malabar. 


The Chanting Thruſh, Turdus Boubil. It 


is brown, with a black ſtripe behind che 


ears. Inhabits China. 

T he Yellow Thruſh, T urdus F lavus ; 3 Hom 
China. 

The Orange-headed Thruſh, T urdus Citri- 


aus ; from India. 


The Green Thruſh, T urdus Fireſcens ; from 


China. 


The Gray Thruſb, 2 Gr: 5. ig ; from 


Coromandel. 


The White - fronted Thruſh, Tur dus Albi- 
frons; from New Zealand. 


The Long-tailed Thruſh, T; urdus Macrou- 


rus; from Malabar. 


. The Yellow - crowned T bruſh, T. urdur 


Ochrocephalus ; from Ceylon and Java. 


The Margined Thruſh, 7. urdus rs 1 


from Africa. 


The Hudſonian Thruſh, 7 ur rdus 3 


ſonicus. 


8 


42. The | 
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450 APPENDIX, II. 
42. The New York Thruſh, 7. urdus Navihore. 


cenfis. 
43. The Gingi Thruſh, Tur dus Gingianu; 
from India. 
44+ The Dauma Thruſh, T urdus Daune; from 
Tn (8 
45. The Black and Scarlet Thruſh, 7 urdus Spe. 


ctoſus ; from India. 


In the Genus AMPELIS. 
1. The Coppery Chatterer, Ampelis Cupren 


from Surinam. 
2. The Red-winged Chatterer, ; Qnpeli Pla- 


nicea; from Africa. 
The Creſted Chatterer, Anpelis Cri Mate, 


from America. % 


In the Genus COLIUS. 


1. The White-backed Coly, Colius Leuconatu:; 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 


2. The Green . Colius Piridss ; ; from New 


Holland. 


The Indian Coly, Colis Tndicrs. I is ci- 


nereous; below rufous. 


In the Genius LOXIA. 


Is The White-winged Croſs-bill, Loxia Pal: 


8 ciroſtra; from North America. 
Mi The Parrot-billed Groſbeak, Loxia Phi it 
8610 tacea ; from the Sandwich illands. 5 


* 
+ 


The 


It 
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The Caucaſian Groſbeak, Loxia Rubicilla. 
It is ſcarlet ſpotted with white. 

4. The Siberian Groſbeak, Loxia Siberica. It 
is ſcarlet {potted with brown ; below pale 
ſcarlet ; the wings ſtriped with black and 
white. It frequents orchards near water. 

It is of the fize of a linnet. Its voice 
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is hoarſe and rating. It is ae | 1 ll | 
fluttering. Il 


$; The Creſted Groſbeak, Datel Cri Lata; n 
Ethiopia. It 1s very large. 

6. The Spotted Groſbeak, Loxia Maculata ; 
from North America. JT 
7. The Duſky Groſbeak, Loxia Obfcura ; Wem 0 
de ak. 
3. The Hudſonian Groſbeak, Lines Hudfonica. 
It is brown ; its belly white. Called by 
the natives Atich-oom-afbiſh — 5 q' 
3, The Social Groſbeak, Loxia Socia. It is 
rufous brown, below yellowiſh, its bridle 
black, its tail ſhort. Its length five inches 
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and a half. Inhabits the country back A 
from the Cape of Good Hope. It breeds 9 
5 on the large boughs of the Mimoſa; and 1 
ſometimes a flock of eight hundred or a 
thouſand ſit together in the ſame neſt, 
which they occaſionally weave to a _ 
2 extent. 
| 19, The Yellow Groſbeak, L N nar; 
bt from Aſia. Size of a canary. 
II, The r - rumped 'Groſbeak;. Laie 
he : | ES 2-7 Hor 


24. The Malabar Groſbeak, Loxia Malabari Ads 
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 Horgeacea from I ndia. Size of a wag. 
tail. 
12. The Eaſtern Groſbeak, Dank Undulata It 
— * duſky red, and waved below With 
brown. 
13. The Northern Groſbeak, B Septentri- 
nalis. It is deep black, with a white ſpot 
on the wings. Found in Ene North of 


Europe. 


14. The Brown-headed Groſbeak, Lie Per- 


ruginea. 


15. The Gray-necked Groſbeak, Loca Mela: 


nura; from China. 


16. The Brown Grvibean, Loxia Fun; from 


Aſia. 
17. The Thick- billed Groſbeak, Lois cal. 
8 
18. The Black- breaſted Groſbeak, Loxia Pelts- 
PART: 


19. The Black-hneded Groſbeak, Loxia EN 


thromelas ; from Cayenne. 


20. The Blue-ſhouldered Groſbeak, Loxia Vi- 


rens; from Surinam. 
21. The White-tailed Groſbeak, Loxia Leucura; 
trom Brazil. Length three inches. 


22. The Totty Groſbeak, Loxia Totta. Of a 


brick brown, below whitiſh. F ound 
: among the Hottentots. 
23. The Aſh-headed Groſbeak, Loxia Td 
from India. Very ſmall. 


| 


N 


 \ I 
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* is cinereous ; ; its quills black; its 1 
and vent white. 


The Black- bellied Groſbeak, Loxia Afre ; 
from Africa. 


25. The Aſiatic Groſheak, Loxia Ajatica from 


cinereous ; the belly pale red. 
27. The Brown cheeked Groſbeak, Loxia Ca- 
nora; from Mexico. 
28. The Radiated Groſbeak, Loxia Lineata. 


from Africa. 


30. The Warbling Groſbeak, Loxia Cantans ; 


lines of brown and blackiſh; below white; 


| the tail wedge-ſhaped. 


dblive, the rump red, the legs yellow. 
1 32. The Dwarf Groſbeak, Loxia Minima; from 
India and China. It is brown; below 
4 brick- coloured. 


a; In the Genus EMBERIZA. 

- The Chineſe Bunting,  Emberiza "IEP 
It is reddiſh; below yellow ; its quills 
n 


brown. 
2. The Yellow - wi lit aber ina 
Chryſoptera ; from the Falkland Iſlands. 
3 The Paſſerine Bunting, Huben N ; 
from Ruſſia. 


00. 
lt 


\ 


China. It is cinereous-reddiſh; below 


29. The Faſciated Groſbeak, Loxa Fæſciata; 1 
from Africa. It is marked with croſs 


31.4 The Javan Groſbeak, Lorin Prafina. It is 
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The Angola Bunting, Empberiza Angolenſi. 
It is black; its breaſt fire- coloured. 
The Barred-tail Bunting, Emberiza Neher; 

from China. 
The Weaver Bunting, Emberiza Textrix. 


The Scarlet Bunting, Emberiza © Coccinea, 


Found in the foreſts of Germany. 


The Flame - coloured Bunting, Emberizq 


Rutila ; from Siberia. 


The Rulty Banting, Einbe e128 Ferruginea 
from North America, 


The Black - throated Bunting, Emberizg 


7 Amo» icana ; from Hudſon's s Bay. 
The Military Bunting, Emberiza Militari, 


found near Malta. It 18 yellowiſh brown, 
below white, 


The Black- headed Bunting, Emberiza Me. 


lanocephala. 

The Brumal Bunting, ie ee 
from Tyrol. It is yellow - brown; the 
under ſide of its body yellow; its wing. 

 _quills brown. 

The White - crowned Bunting, Empberiza 
| Leucopbrys. Found in Canada, where 
it is migratory. Its ſong pleaſant, 

The Pine Bunting, Emberiza Pithyornus ; 
from Siberia. It is rufous; its belly 
| hoary ; ; with a white ſpot on its cheeks, 
its temples, and its breaſt, 

The Daurian Bunting, Ebene Ruſtica. 
Its head 1s black, with three longitudinal 

white 


Þ 


J. 
20 
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white bars. Appears fo my as the 

month of March. :; 

The Wreathed Bunting, Einberiza Luc- 

Tuoſa. 

The Yellow - breaſted Bunting, Emberiza 
Aureola. Frequent in all the pine and 
poplar foreſts of Siberia. 

The Dwarf | Bunting, Emberiza Puſh Ila. 
Haunts the rills on the Daurian Alps. 


The Sandwich Bunting, Emberiza Ar&ica. 
The Black- crowned Bunting, Emberiza 


Atricapilla; from the Sandwich Iflands. 
The Surinam Bunting, Emberiza Surinam- 

enfis, Above cloudy brown; below 

yellowiſh ; breaſt ſpotted with black. 


The Gaur Bunting, Emberiza Aſiatica; from 


India. It is cinereous; its wings and 
tail brown. 'Y 5 
The Stained Bunting, Emberiza. Pucata. 
Frequent in the humid parts of Siberia. 


The Aſh-headed Bunting, Emberiza Spodo- 


cephala. Found in the ſpring near brooks I 
on the Daurian Alps, _. 

The Gold- browed Bunting, Enberiza Ch 1772 
7 opbrys. Ingabits the ſame tracts with 
the Preceling. WE . 


In the Genus TANAGRA.. 


Tl 10 Variable Tanagre, Te anagra. Sebel 
The Black Tanagre, Tenagra Kretas from 
th | 
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'The Capital Tanagre, 7 anagra Capitalis, 
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2. 
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Above green; below yellow; the head, 
and under part of the neck, black. 


In the Genus FRINGILLA. | 
＋ be Scarlet Finch, Fringilla Coceines 3 from 


the Sandwich Iſlands. 


The Red- breaſted Finch, Pringill Punicea ; 
from North America. 


The Ferruginous Finch, Pringil ay 


nea; from Penſylvania. 


ü The White -throated F inch, F ringill Pen. 1 


Hlvanica. 


The Faſciated Finch, ee Poſeiata; 


from New York. 


The Graſs Finch, F ringilla Graminea; from 


New Vork. 


The Norton F inch, F elle Webb. 


It is black; below white; ; its throat 
ſpotted with ferruginous. 
The Striped-headed Finch, Pringll Stri. 
ata; from New Vork. 
The Surinam Finch, F ringilla W 
It is gray; its wing- ye” white on both 
e 
The Black-headed Finch, F ringilla Melons 
cephala ; from China. F 
The Brown F inch, Wem, F Ne! ; from 
Gast 


The Red-fared Finch, Privgil Afr ; from 


3 
13. The 
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The Parrot Finch, Fringilla DF: from 
New Caledonia. 
The Red- headed Finch, Fringilla Brythro- 
cephala ; from the iſle of France. 
The Saffron-fronted Finch, Fringilla Fla- 
_ . veola, 
The Autumnal Finch, Fringilla Autumnalir; 
from Surinam. It is greeniſh, with a 
ruſty cap; its vent brick - coloured. 
The Lepid Finch, Fringilla Lepida. It is 
dun- green; the ſtripe above and below 
the eyes, and its throat, fulvous; its breaſt 
black. It inhabits the woods of Ha- 
vannah, and fings perpetually with an 
exceedingly ſlender voice. It is eaſily 


D =_ tamed, _ 
28. The Bearded Finch, Pringilla Barbats: It 
3 inhabits the mountains of Chili near the 


ocean. 
The Chilian Finch F ale n It! is 
blue; its throat white. It haunts the 
nejzhbourhood of dwellings, and ſings = 
delightfully to the riſing ſun. 
The Sharp-tailed Finch, Fringilla Coudacu- 
Tia. Found in the back parts of Georgia. 
1. The Long-tailed Finch, F ringilla Macroura; 
from Cayenne. 
The White-eared Finch, F ringll Leucotis; | 
from China. 
The Ceylon Finch, Fringilla Zaphinics,? It is 
 "" its back greeniſh; its head black. 


. The 


30. 


31. 


32. 
| 33 


34 


7 5 
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AT PRNRI XxX, 
The Brown-throated Finch, F ee Puf.. 


cicollis; from China. 

The Weed Finch, F We T ricolor ; 
from Surinam. 

The Fire Finch, Pringilla Ignita ; 3 from 
Africa. 

The Lunar Finch, Fringilla 7 orquata; from 
India. It is reddiſh; its rump blue, 
with a black creſcent on its throat. 

The Green-rumped Finch, F n Multi- 

colon; from Ceylon. 

The Yellow-throated Finch, Fringilla Fla 
wicolhs ; from North America. 

The Carthagena Finch, Fringilla Cartha- 
ginienſis. It is entirely CINETEOUS, N 
with brown and yellow.  _ 

The Ochre Finch, Fringilla Ocoraces ; found 
in Auſtria. 

The Teſtaceous Finch, Fringilla Teftacea. 

The Imperial Finch, Fringilla Imperialis ; 
from China. It is roſe- colourcd ; its 
top and under fide bright yellow. "$60 

The Ruſty-collared Finch, Fringilla 2 


tralis; from Tierra del Fuego. 


In the Genus MUSCICAPA, | 
The White - fronted Flycatcher, Muſcicapa 
Allbifrons; from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Black and White Flycatcher, Mujci- 
capa Melunoleuca. Found in the plains 
of Georgia, 1 in the Ruſſian 2 


Cd 
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3- The Leucomele Flycatcher, Muſcicap a Leu- 
comela. Found near the Volga. Neſtles 
in crags. Has a motion with its tail. 

4. The Black-fronted F Yycatclier, mae 
Nigryrons, 

1 The White- tailed Flycatcher, Muſcicapa 
Leucura ; from the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. The Spotted Yellow Flycatcher, Muſcicapa 
Ara; from the Cape of Good Hope. 

7, The Flammeous Fiycatcher, Muſcicapa 

Flammea ; from India. 

8. The Society F lycatcher, Mu ſcicapa Nigra; 

from Otaheite. It is deep black. 

9. The Tufted F lycatcher, Muſcicapa Comatas 

5 from Ceylon. 


10. The Red-vented F lycatcher, Muſeicapa Ha- 


morrhou a; from Ceylon. 
y 


11. The Yellow- breaſted F lycatcher, Muſeicapa 


Melanietera : from Ceylon. 


12. The Green Flycatcher, Muſcicapa Nitens ; 


from India. 


12. The Gray- necked Flycatcher, Mu 2 


Griſca; from China. 


14. The Yellow- necked Flycatcher, Muſcicapa 


Flapicollis; from China. 
1 5. The Orange 9 Flycatcher, Motacilla 
Fuſceſcens; from China. 
:6. The Blue-headed Flycatcher, Muſecicapa Cy- 
anocephala ; from Manila. | 


17. The Yellow-throated F lycatcher, Muſeicapa 


Manillenji $; 
18. The 
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The Fan- tailed Flycatcher, Muſeicapa Fla. 


belhjera ; from New Zealand and Tanna, 
Spreads its tail like a fan when it flies. 
The Supercilious Flycatcher, Muſcicapa Su- 
Perciligſa. It is cinereous, and below 
carnation. 
The Ferruginous Flycatcher, | 3 5 
Ferruginea ; from Carolina. 
The ne tailed Fh catcher, Muſcicapo 
Aedn, It is frequent among the rocks 
and warm ſituations in Dauria, and ſings 
delightfully even in the night,” _ 
The New Holland Flycatcher, Muſcicaps 


Noce Holland. It i is brown, and below 
whitiſh, 


+ Phe. Sooty Flycatcher, Muſcicapa Deſerti. 


Found in the deſerts of Africa. 


The Olive Flycatcher, Muſcicapa Caledoica; 


from New Caledonia. 


The Luteous Flycatcher, auler Lutea; 
from Otaheite. 


The Yellow-headed Flycatcher, Muſeicapa 


Ochrecephala; from New Zealand. 
The Yellow-fronted F lycatcher, Muſcicapa 
 Flawifrons ; from the iſland of Tanna, 


The Clouded Flycatcher, Muſcicapa Nævia; 


from New Caledonia. 


9. The Red-bellied Flycatcher, Muſcicapa Ery- 


throgaſtra ; from Norfolk Iſlanlc. 
The Sandwich F Rene Maicop Sand: 


wichenfÞs. 


5 „ The 
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31. The Duſky Flycatcher, Muſcicapa Obſcura; 


from the Sandwich Iſlands. 


32. The Spotted-winged Flycatcher, Muſcicapa 


-  Maculata; from the Sandwich Iilands. 
33. The Striped F lycatcher, Muſcicapa Striata ; 
from North America, 
34. The Dun Flycatcher, Mufeicapa Siirica 
from Kamtſchatka. 


; 5. The Red - faced F lycatcher, Muſticaps * 


thropis. Found near the river Jeneſei. 


36. The Cinnamon Flycatcher, Muſeicapa Cin- 


namomea ; from Cayenne. 
37. The Yellow-rumped Flycatcher, Muſeicapo 
Spadicea; from Cayenne, 
38. The Surinam Flycatcher, Muſticape "OY 


i} inama. 


39. The Phœbe F lycatcher, Muſeicapa Pbæbe „ 


from New York. It is ine; below 
yellowiſh. 


40. The Golden-throat Epics; Muſcicapa 


Ochroleuca; from North America. 


41. The Nitid Flycatcher, e Nitida ; Ez 


from China. 


| 42. The Leſſer Creſted Flycatcher, My; Yeicape 


Acadica ; from Nova Scotia. 
43. The Hanging Flycatcher, Maſcicapa Nove- 
 boracenſis; from New Vork. 


44. The Paſſerine Flycatcher, Muſcica pa al. 4 


rina; from the iſland of Tanna, 


45. The Double - coloured Flycatcher, Muſes- 


Ko Dichroa ; from the ſouth of Africa. 


46. The 
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46. The Javan F lycatcher, Miſcicapa Java- 
nica. Its tail is very long W 80 round. 


In the Genus ALAUDA. 
1. The Malabar Lark, Alauda Maltbarica. It 
is brown; its feathers edged with rufous, 


and ſpotted with white at the tip. A 
beautiful ſpecies: _ 


2. The Gingi Lark, Alauda Gingica from Co- 


romandel. Its head is cinereous; its 
under ſide black. 


mp The Black Lark, Alauda Ta artarica. Found : 


in Tartary. 


1 The Yelton Lark, Alaude Y: ohenienſie n 
is black, variegated with rufous 10 he 
"ge Found at the lake Yelton, be- 
yond the Volga. Is gregarious ; and in 

the month of — is fat and deli- 
8 

5 The New Zealand 1 0 Alia Novæ 

Zealandiæ. It is dun; its feathers edged 

with aſhy; its belly white; its eye - rows 

white ; a black bar on its eye. 


6. The Teſtaceous Lark, Alauda Teſtacea; from 
_ _ Gibraltar. 


7. The Portugal Lark, Alauda Lala; froms 


Portu gal. 


In the Genus MOTACILLA. 


* The Hudſonian Wagtail, Motacilla Hudſo. 


nica. It is ruſty brown; below whitiſh; | 
| 5 duſky | 


2 
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 duſky ſtreaks on the neck and the under 
ide. 
2. The Indian Wagtail Motavilla Bide. It is 


greeniſh gray, below yellowiſh; two black 
creſcents on the breaſt. 


3. The Vellow- headed Wagtail, Metacilla Ci- 


| treola ; found in Siberia. 


4. The Tichutki Wagtail, Motacilla 2 


ſchenfis. It is olive- brown, below white. 


5. The Green Wagtail, Motacilla Viridis; from 


— 
In the Genus SVLVIA. 


8 by The Sardinian Warbler, Sylvia 22 o/c hita. 


It is lead-coloured, with a tawny cap. 


2. The Aquatic Warbler, Syſoia Aquatica ; 


found in Italy, where it is migratory. 


It is ruſty, ipotted with brown, and a 


white bar on the wings. 


3. The Cheſnut-bellied Warbler, Syboia "4 


throgaſira. Haunts the guter in the 
Caucaſian mountains. 


4. The Guiana Red- tail, Sylvia Ganter 5 J. 


5. The Black Red- tail, Syſvia Atrata. 
6. The Leſſer White- throat, Sylvia Sylviella. 
It is aſh- brown, below dirty white; the 

two middle tail-quills ſhorter and awl- 


ſhaped. This ſpecies is pretty frequent 


in England among the hedges, though 


ſeldom obſerved, being exceedingly ſmall. 
It neſtles in orchattle n near the ground. 
7. The 
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7. The Patagonian Warbler, Sylvia Patagonica 

bl It is cinereous, ſpotted below with white. 

s 8. The White-breaſted Warbler, Sylvia Du. 

| mietorum. Inhabits the buſhes in Ger. 

i : many and Ruſſia. , 
Wo 9. The Black-jawed Warbler, Nes Nigri- s 
M r 
1 10. The Ruſty- headed Warbler, Seis Borealis 3 . 
1 from Kamtſchatka, 

0 11. The Buff. faced Warbler, Sylvia Luteſeens, b 
1 1. The Siberian Warbler, Sui Montanella. 

i= It is brick-coloured, ſpotted with brown, 
| : below yellowiſh. 

1 13. The Moor Warbler, Sylvia Maura; from 

ll Ruſſia. It is black, edged "—_ ray, : 
} below white. 

| 14. The Yellow-browed Warbler, Seis "a 

"= cilioſa; from Ruſſia. 
WW . The Gilt- throat Warbler, Sylvia Ferru- 
WW... ginea. Found about the river Tunguſka, 

5 16. The Blue-tailed Warbler, Se,. Cyanura. 

Wl Inhabits the ſhady humid PR near the 

i river Jeneſei. 

1 47 The Daurian Warbler, Sylvia . 5 4 

[ is black; its top gray-white. =, 

| 1 18. The Black- poll Warbler, n Str 1ata; 

\ from New York. 

9 rg. The Gray-poll Warbler, Sylvia Tncana 

Ul from New York. 


20. The Yellow-fronted Warbler, glue Pla- 
1 4 "ifrons ; from Penſylvania. 
21. The 
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21. The Blackburnian Warbler, Sylvia Black- 
burma; from New York. It has a 


black cap, with a black bar acroſs the 


ces, 
22. The Murine Warbler, Sylvia Murina. 
23. The Thorn-tailed Warbler, Syfovia Spini- 


cauda ; from Tierra del Fuego. 


24. The Citrine Warbler, 1 80 Citrina; from 


New Zealand. 

25. The Long- legged Warbler, Sylvia Lon- 
gipes; from New Zealand. 

26. The Black-hooded White-ear, Sylvia Pi- 


leata. Found at the Cape of Good 


Hope, and in China. 


27. The White-crowned Warbler, SyFora Albi- 


capilla; from China. 
28. The Pink Warbler, Sylvia Caryoplyllace f 
from Ceylon. 


209. The Cingaleſe Warbler, Sylvia Cingalenſis ; 3 
from Ceylon. It is variegated green, 


below bright yellow. 


zo. The China Warbler, Sylvia Sinenfh, . It ig 


green; a pale ſpot behind the eyes. 


31. The Tailor Warbler, Sylvia Sutoria. Its 
colour is light yellow ; its length three 


inches; its weight ninety grains. It 


ſews with . fibres a dead leaf to 


the fide of a living one, and lines the 
cavity with feathers, goſſamer, and down. 
Its eggs are white, and not larger than 
+ Tm of ants, It is found in India. 
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. The Black-throated Warbler, Nia Culari 15 


from South America. 


. The Long: billed — Sytoia Kamt- 


ſchatkenſts. 


The Ochry-tailed Warbler, Sytoia Ochrura ; 


from Perſia. 


. The Awatcha Warbler, Sylvia Ak; 


It is brown, below white; its breaſt 
{potted with black. 


Van Diemen's Warbler, Sylvia Caneſcens. 


It is Koary, below white; head black; 
front ſtreaked with white. 


The Black-necked Warbler, Sytvia * 


collis ; from India. 


38. The Plumbeous Warbler, Gan Plumbea. 


Very ſmall. 
In the Genus PIPRA. 


The Superb Manakin, Pipra Superb. 1 
. The White-headed Manakin, Pipra Leuco- 


cepbala; from Surinam. 


. The Little Manakin, Pipra Minuta ; Ave ö 


India. 


„The Crimſon- vented Manakin, 2 Hæ- 


 morrhaa. 


The Black- throated Manakin, Pipra Nr. | 


coll. 


The Orange- -bellied Manakin, Pipra Capen- 


e; from the Cape of Good Hope. 


.- The Cinereous Manakin, Pipra ( Cinerea. 


5 
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In the Genus PARUS. 

1. The Norway Titmouſe, Parus Striemer. It 
is very like the ox-eye, only its head is 
yellowiſh-green inſtead of black. 

2. The black-breaſted Titmouſe, Parus Afer ; 
from the Cape of Good Hope and India. 

z. The Hudſon's Bay Titmouſe, Parus Hud- 

Jonicus. It is reddiſh-brown, its back 
cinereous, its throat jet black, its flanks 
roms: 

4. The Chineſe Titmouſe, Parus Simenſo 3 

is ruſty- brown, its wings and tail brown, 
_ edged with black. 
5. The Great- headed Titmouſe, Parus Ma- 
ctrocephalus; from New Zealand. It is 
black; its belly and front white. 
6. The New Zealand Titmouſe, Parus Nove 
Zealandie. It is aſh- red, below rufous- 


. 


- mn : gray; its eye-brows white. 

i „ The White Titmouſe, Parus Kuja 2 

m found in the oak- woods of Siberia. 

* 382. In the Genus HIRUNDO. 

i 1. The Otaheite Swallow, Hirundo Tabiticg, 

i- It is blackiſh- brown; its front, its neck, 
| and its under fide, Purple fulvous; its 

n- tail ſomewhat forked and black. 


2. The Daurian Swallow, Hirundo Daurics, 
bo is blue, below white; its temples and 
2 H 2 | nr 
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rump ferruginous; its outermoſt tail. 
quill very long, and marked on the 
inſide with a white ſpot. It inhabit; 
the lofty rocks and the mountain- cave; 


of Siberia. Its neſt is large and hemi. 
ſpherical, conſtructed elegantly with pel. 
lets of pure mud, and having an entrance 

of ſome inches length. _ 
3. The Red-headed Swallow, Hirunds En 
throcephala ; from India. A ſmall ſpecies, 
4. The Oonalaſchkan Swallow, Hirundo A. 
OO nalaſchkenſis. It is blackiſh, below * 

. its rump whitiſh. _ 

+ 5. The Chineſe Swift, Hirundo Sen Fr. lt 


brown, below tawny-gray; its cap ru. 8 
ſous; its throat and orbits white. Lengt 
= „ eleven inches and a Half. 
| 5 In the Genus CAPRIMULGUS. 
1. The Bombay Goatſucker, Caprimulgus Aſia- ry 
ticus. It is aſhy, clouded with black 
= and ferruginous; cinercous bars on | ths * 
| 5 breaſt. 1 E 
| 2. The Creſted Goatucker Caprimuleus No 
Hollurdia; from New Holland. Rather 
| {naller than the European. i 
In the Genus COLUMBA. 14. 
i. The White-crowned Pigeon, Columba Lei- 
 &«cophala ; found in North America and 
in in Jamaica, 1 & 
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e. The White-winged Pigeon, Columba Leu- 
coptera ; from India. 
3. The Leſſer Crowned Pigeon, Columba. Cri/- 
tata ; from India. Tt neſtles among graſs 
and reeds. 1 
4. The Gray- headed Pigeon, Columba n 
N pilla; from the iſland Panay. 
5. The Purple-ſhouldered Pigeon, Columba 
58 Phenicoptera; from India. 
E 6. The Garnet-winged Pigeon, Columba Ery- 
T broptera; from the iſland Eimeo. 
5. The Green-winged Pigeon, 2 Indica ; ; 
| from Amboyna. 
8. The Jamboo Pigeon, Columba Jamboo; from 
Sumatra and Java. It is green; its front 
red; its breaſt white. 
| 5 The Purple — Columba Purpurea $f 
from Java. 
10. The Purple- breaſted pie Columba Ei- 
menſis; from the iſland Eimeo. 
| 1:. The Hook-billed Pigeon, Columba Curvi- 
 roſtra ; from the iſland of Tanna. 
2. The Ferrugineous-vented Pigeon, Columba 
Spectjica ; from the Friendly Iflands. 
13. The White Nutmeg Pigeon, Columba Alla; 
from New Guinea. : 
. The New Zealand Pigeon, Columba Zea- 
lanudica. It is red; its belly white; its 
rump blue; its tail black. 
15. The Brown Pigeon, Columba brand, from 
New Zealand, | 
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16. The Bronze-winged Pigeon, Columba Chal, 
coptera ; from Norfolk Ifland. 
17. The Hackled Pigeon, Columba Franciæ . 
| from the Iſle of France. 


18, The Spotted Green Pigeon, Columba Macu- 


lata. 


19. The Gray Pigeon, Celineba Corenf any from 


Coro, 1 in South America. 


20. The Egyptian Turtle, Columba Ag gyptraca, 


It is reddiſh; its throat 8 with 
black feathers. 


21. The Surinam Turtle, Columba S et . 
It is cinereous, below white; its bill blue. 


22. The Surat Turtle, Columba Suratenſis. It 


is gray; the upper ſide of its neck black; 
its nape white. 
23. The Blue- crowned Turtle, Columba Cyans- 


cephala ; ; from India and China. 


24- The Red-breaſted Turtle, Columba Cru- 


enta ; from Manilla. 


2 5. The Sanguine Turtle, Columba Sanguis, 


from Manilla. 


26. The Malacca Pigeon, Columba Malaccenſi is. 


The fides of its neck are white. It is 
of the fize of a | ſparrow, and very beau- 
tiful. 
27. The Melancholy Turtle, Columba Banta- 
 menſis ; from Java. Its tail is wedge- 


ſhaped ; ; its orbits naked and fleſhy. 


28. The Black-winged Turtle, Columba Mela- 


. from Chili. 
In 


\ 
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In the Genus PENELOPE. © 
The Piping Curaſſow, Penelope Pipile; from 
Brazil. Has a blue caruncle on its 
throat; its belly white; its back brown, 
ſpotted with deep black. 


In the Genus NUMIDA. 

A The Mitred Pintado, Numida Mitrata; 

from Madagaſcar and Guinea. 

2. The Creſted Pintado, Numida C riſtata ; from 
Africa. 


In the Ci CRAx. 


I. The. Globoſe Curaſſow, Crax Globicera; : 
from Guiana. 

25 The Galeated e, Crax Galeata; from 

mee 


In the Genus PHASILANUs. 


i. The Superb Pheaſant,  Phaſi anus Superbus . 

ö from China. 

1 The African Pheaſant, . Africanus. 

It is aſh-blue, below white; z its head 

5 

The Impeyan Pheaſant, 18 Inpey- 
anus; from India. It is creſted, and pur- 
ple with gloſſy green; below black. 

4. The Coloured Pheaſant,  Phaſianus Leuco- 

melanos; from India. It is creſted and 

black; the feathers on the body edged 
with white. 


22 
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In the Genus TETRAO. : 

1, The Rock Grous, Tetra Rupeſtris ; from 
Hudſon's Bay. It is orange, variegated 
with black ſtripes and white blotches 
its toes feathered ; its tail-quills . black 
tipt with white; its ſtraps black. It is 

much fmaller than the white grous. It 
frequents not the woods, but litting on 
the rocks with its neck extended, it 
utters a noiſe like a perſon ſneezing. 

2. The Rehuſak Grous, Tetrao Lapponicus. 
Its back is black variegated with ferru- 
ginous; its neck ferruginous ſpotted with 
black; its breaſt and vent white. Size 
of a hen. Found in the Lapland Alps. 

3 The Helfingian Grous, Tetrao Canus. Its 
body is hoary waved with brown ; its 
bill and legs black, Reſembles ſome- 

thing the Hazel Grous, 
The Sand Grous, Te Hdd Arenarius; from 
the deſerts about the Caſpian Sea. Its 
collar, belly, and vent, are deep black; 
its tail-quills ſtriped with brown and 
gray, and tipt with white; the two mid- 
dle ones tawnyiſh. 

5. The Namaqua Grous, 7. 17a Namagua ; 

from the Cape of Good Hope. Its feet 
| ſhaggy; its back cheſnut; its belly 
blackiſh ; its two middle tail- -quills pro- 
jecting and awl- ſhaped. 


| 6. The 


6. 
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The Heteroclite Grous, Tetrao Paradoxus. 
Its feet three-toed and ſhaggy ; its back 
waved with gray and black ; its belly 
black, with pale ſpots ; the ſides of its 
neck marked with a fulvous ſpot, 


In the Genus PERDIX. 


The Cape Partridge, Perdix Capenſis. It is 


almoſt double-ſpurred ; its breaſt ſtreak- 
ed with white; its legs red. 

The Ceylon Partridge, Perdæ Ceylonenfis. 
Size of a hen; double-ſpurred ; ; its head 
and neck variegated with black and 
hte, 

The Brown African Partridge, Perdix Spa- 
diceus ; from Madagaſcar. 


The Arragon Partridge, Peraix Aragonica. 


It is ſpurred; its wings, belly, and thighs 
black. 


The Pintado Partridge, Perdix Madag g ca. 


rienſis. 


The Pearled 8 Perdir Afra ; from 


the Cape of Good Hope. FT 
The Gingi Partridge, Peraix Gingica. It is 
rufous-gray; its rump ſpotted with black. 
The Green Partridge, Perdix Viridis. 
The Javan Partridge, Perdix Javanicus. It 
is cinereous, with duſky creſcents ; its 


Cheeks black. 


| The Madagaſcar Quail, 1 Striata. It 


is twice as large as the common quail. 


21. The 
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8 | | 19. The Andaluſian Quail, Perdix Andaluſicus. 


11, The Gray-throated Quail, Perdix Criſeus; 

from Madagaſcar, Size of the common 

auail. | 

12. The New Guinea, Quail, Perdix Nove Gui. 

nec. Its body, brown; the coverts of 

its wings edged with yellow. One half 
ſmaller than the common quail. 

13. T he Manilla Quail, Perdix Manillen/ſis. Its 
body blackiſh above, yellowiſh Weg 
with blackiſh ſtripes; its throat white, 

Size of a ſparrow. 

14. The Hudſonian Quail, Pres Hudſonica. 
Its body pale- - ruſty ; ; its neck ſpotted 
with white; its wings, its back, and its 
tail, marked with croſs white lines wide- 
ly parted. A ſmall ſpecies. 


1 5. The Kakerlik Quail (fo called from its cry) 


Perdix Kakerlik; from Bucharia. Its 
bill, eye-brows, and legs, are ſcarlet; ; its 
_ breaſt cinereous. 


16, The Caſpian Quail, Perdix Caſpius. It 18 
cinereous ſpotted with ſcarlet; its noſ- 


trils, orbits, and temples yellow. 


1 7. The Gibraltar Quail, Perdix Gibraltarica. 


Its body above brown ſtriped with black; 
below yellowiſh- white; black creſcents 
on the breaſt. 


: 18. The Luzonian Quail, Perdix Luzonienſis. 5 


Brown above; yellow below; head va- 
riegated with black and white. 


Its 
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Its body rufous waved with black ; be- 
low yellowiſh. 


In the Genus PSOPHIA. 


The Undulated Trumpeter, P/ophia Undulata; ; 
from Africa. Size of a gooſe. 


In the Genus s. 


„The Chilian Buſtard, Otis Chilenjis, Its 
head and throat ſmooth ; its body white; 
its top and tail cinereous. 


2. The White-chinned Buſtard, Otis Tadica. 4 


In the Genus PLATALEA, 


The Dwarf Spoonbill, Platalea Pygmea ; 
from Guiana and Surinam. Its body 
brown above, and white below. Size of 

a ſparrow. 


In the Genus MYCTERIA. 


The Indian Jabiru, Mycteria Aſatica. It 
is white; a ſtripe acroſs its eyes; the 


lower part of its back, and its n 
black. 5 


In the tne ARDEA, 
1. The Gigantic Crane, Ardea Argala. It is 
cCinereous; its head, its neck, and jugular 
pouch naked ; its belly and ſhoulders 
bright white. It is five or ſeven feet 
long, 
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long, and exceſſively voracious. F ound 
in Aſia and Africa, and particularly near 
the mouths of rivers in the province of 
Bengal. 
2: The Duſky Crane, Ardea Obſtura. Size 
of a bittern. F ound i in Sclavonia. 


3. The Dwarf Hei ron, Ardea Pumila. Found 

| in the Caſpian Sea. It is cheſnut ; the 

| middle-quills of its wings are variegated 

| with white and yellow. It is nineteen 

| inches long. 

5 The Minute Bittern, Ar dea "KS Its neck 

| 5 rufous; a creſcent on its breaſt, and its 
quills black. Found in Jamaica and in 
North America. Hardly larger than a 

N 

. The Ferruginous Heron, Ardea Ferruginea. 

1 PF Frequent on the Tanais; neſtles on 

| trees. Length twenty-one inches. 

| 6. The Red-headed Heron, Ardea Erythroce- 

| phala. Found in Chili. Its creſt reaches 

do its back. 

7. The Blue- headed Heron, Ardea Cyanice- | 

fhala. Found in Chili. Its wings are 

black, edged with white. 
The Striated — Ardea Striata; from 
Guiana, 
Da The Wattled Heron, Ardea Cormenk ata; 
from the Cape of Good Hope. Length 
five feet and a half. 


C0 
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10. The Rufous Heron, Ardea Rufa. Found 


ſometimes near the pools in Auſtria. 


11. The Ruſty-crowned Heron, Ardea Ruligi- 


noſa; from North America. Size of a 
bittern. 


12. The Aſh- coloured lien Ardea Cana; 


from North America. 


Iz. The Streaked Heron, Ardea Virgata from 


North America. 

14. The Snow Heron, Ardea Alibi Length 
two feet. Found in moſt parts of the 
world. Neſtles on lofty trees. 


15. The Galeated Heron, Ardea Galeata. Its 


body milky ; its bill yellow; its legs 
ſcarlet. Found in Chili. 


16. The Sacred Heron, Ardea Facrs, It n 


white; its head ſmooth, the feathers on 
its back jagged and white. Found at 
Otaheite, where it is held ſacred. 


17. The Chineſe Heron, Ardea Sinenſs js. It is 


| brown with paler ſtreaks; its _ black. 
Small ſpecies. 


18. The Johanna Heron, Ardea W 3 


black creſt; the body gray above and 
white below ; the wings black. 


: 19. The Lohaujung Heron, Ardea Indica. It 


is brown variegated with green ; its tail 
black. 


20. The Vellow- necked Heron, Ardla Flavi- 


collis ; from India. Length two feet. 
” 421. The 
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21. The White - fronted | Heron, Ardea Nows 
Hollandia. Length twenty-eight inches, 


In the Genus TANTALUs. 
1. The Black-faced Ibis, Tautalus Melanopic, 
Found in New Year's Iſland, where it 
breeds on the rocks. Length —— 
eight inches. 
2. The White -headed TER Tantalus 1 
phalus; from Ceylon. A broad band of 
black croſſes the breaſt; the wings are 
black; the coverts of the tail long, and 
of a fine pink. Its roſy feathers loſe 
their colour during the rainy ſeaſon. It 
makes a ſnapping noiſe with its bill. A 
very large ſpecies. EI 
2. The Ethiopian Ibis, Tantal tor Mb ent 
the Abou Hannes of Mr. Bruce. It is 
white; the head and upper ſide of the 
| neck brown ; the hind part of its back 
i and its wing-quills black. _ 
| 5 4. The Green Ibis, Tantalus Viridis. Found 
WT i, Ruſſia; ; flies in flocks, and neſtles i in 
trees. 
3. The Gloſſy Ibis, Gerad Teneus. Reſomn- 
. bles the preceding, and found likewiſe in 
Ruſſia. One was killed in Cornwall. 
6. The Leſſer Ibis, Tantalus Minutus. Its face, 
bill, and legs greeniſh ; its body ferrugi- 
nous, and white below. Found in Su- 
rinam. „ 


— 
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The Black- headed Ibis, Tantalus Miele 
pbalus; from India. Length c 

one inches. : 
8. The Pillan Ibis, Tantalus Ibis. Its face, 
dill, and legs, are brown; its body white; 
its quills black. Inhabits the lakes and 
rivers of Chili, and frequently fits upon 

the trees. Size of a gooſe. 


9. 'T he Hagedaſh Ibis, Tantalus Hagedaſh. It 


is Cinereous ; its back variegated with 


green and yellow]; its wings blue-black; 
its leſſer coverts violet. Found at the 


Cape of Good Hope. Feeds on roots; 
paſſes the night on trees. Larger than 
a hen. 


In the Genus NUMENIUS, 

1. The Otaheitan Curlew, Numenius T, abitenſis. 
It is tawny- white; its neck ſtreaked with 
black; its back and the coverts of its 
wings waved with blackiſh and whitiſh, 
Length twenty inches. 

2. The Eſkimaux Curlew, Numenius Borealis, 
Its bill and legs black; its body brown 
ſpotted with gray. Inhabits the wet 

meadows in the country of Hudſon's 
Bay. 
"I've Cape Curlew, Numenius Africanus, It 


is cinereous; its neck, its belly, and its 


rump, 1 n 
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4. The Pygmy Curlew, Numenius Pigmeus, 
Srze of a lark. Inhabits Europe, and 


occurs ſometimes in England. 


In the Genus SCOLOPAX. 
1. The Little Woodcock, Sco/opax Minor; from 
North America. Length eleven inches 
and a half. 855 
2. The Great Snipe, Scolopax Major. Its back 
and coverts are brick-coJoured ſpotted 
with black, and edged with white ; its 
neck and breaſt yellowiſh white, with 
creſcents of black ; its ſides waved with 
black. Inhabits Siberia, and found like- 
wiſe in England and Germany. Length 
ſixteen inches: weight eight ounces. 

The Cayenne Snipe, Scolopax Cayannenſis. 
= It is cinereous brown, variegated with 
ö OS brick- colour , the under fide of its body 
and its rump white. Length thirteen 

| „  nEES. 
„„ Straight-billed Sale: Scolepax Belgca 5 
| TPoound in the Netherlands. 
| 5. The Marbled Goodwit, Scolopax Marma ata; 
from Hudſon's Bay. Size of the Ame- 


„ 


frrican goodwit. : 

6. The Semipalmated Snipe, Scolopax Semi- 

_ palmata; from North America. . 
fourteen inches. 

7. The Stone Snipe, Scolapax Melanolkuca. Its 

tail and rump ſtriped with black and 

white; 
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white; its legs yellow. Found in North | 
America. Twice as large as the com- | 
mon ſnipe. | 
8. The Yellow-ſhank Snipe, Scolopax F lavipes. 
It is whitiſh, ſpotted with black; its 
" wings brown; its belly, and the coverts 
of its tail, white. Appears in autumn in i 
the ſtate of New York. CONE eleven . | 
inches. | = 
9. The Nodding Snipe, Scolopax Nutans. It | 
is cinereous, variegated with ferruginous; 
its belly, its rump, and its tail, white. þ 
Found on the ſhores of Labrador. i 
10. The Black Snipe, Scolopax Nigra; from the 
Northern Archipelago. 
The Red-breaſted Snipe, Scolpa Nevelo- ” 
racenſis. Inhabits the coalts of New 
„„ 
12. The Brown Snipe, Scolopax Grs iGo... Found 
on the coaſts of New York, Length 
"lever inches. 
| 13. The Aſh- coloured Snipe, PO Trang; ; 
from the Eimeo and Palmerſton Iſlands. 
{| Length eleven inches. £5 
14. The Terek Snipe, Scolopax Terek. It is ci- 
| nereous, ſpotted with brown, and white 
below. Found near the Caſpian Sea: 
flies in flocks. Length nine inches. 
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In the Genus TRINGA. 
T. The Red-legged Sandpiper, Tringa Erythr. 
| pus. Larger than the ruff. 
2. The Wood Sandpiper, Tringa Glareola. Its 
Y dill is ſmooth; its legs greenith ; its 
body brown dotted with white; its breaſt 


| whitiſh. Found in the ſwamps of Swe⸗ 
SOR den. Size of a ſtare. 


3. The White-winged Sandpiper, Tringa Leu- 
ceptera. Found in the iſlands of the 
> South Sea. 
4. The Selninger Sand piper, Tri ringa Men ins. 
. It is variegated with gray and black; 
| below white; its throat and tail duſkith. 
— Iohabits the ſhores of Norway and Ice- 
land. 
5. The Waved Sandpiper, T ringa Undata 
F Found in Denmark and Norway. i 
= 6. The Uniform Sandpiper, Tringa Uniformis ; | | 
| : from Iceland. 
7. The Brown Sandpiper, "Thus Fuſca. 
Pound in England. Size of a jack ſnipe. 
8. The Black Sandpiper, Tringa Lmcolnien vis; 
=: from Lincolnſhire. _ 
9. The New Vork Sandpiper, Things . 
racenſis. It is blackiſh ; its feathers edged 
with whitiſh below white ; its tail ci- 
nereous. 
10. The Streaked Sandpiper, Tringa Pirgata; 
H from Sandwich Bay. 1 
11. The 
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11. The Boreal Sandpiper, Tringa Borealis. It 
is cinereous; its neck, its ſides, and its 


breaſt, waved with a paler hue. Found 
in King George's Sound. 


12. The Newfoundland Sandpiper, Tri ringa Nove 


Terre. It is blackiſh; marginated with 
brown; below cinereous white. 


13. The Variegated Sandpiper, Tringa Parks 


gata; from Nootka Sound. 


| 14. The Little Sandpiper, Tringa Pufilla. F 604 


in the northern — of Furppe. Size 
of a ſparrow. 


| 1 5. The Red Sandpiper, Tri ringa Ilandica. Size 


of a turtle. Its bill and legs brown. 
Found in the northern parts of Europe, 
Aſia, and America, and ſometimes in 
Great Britain. 


10, The Southern Sandpiper, Tringa Auftr als 


Its bill and legs black; its belly and 

rump whitiſh. Found at Cayenne. 
Length eleven inches. 

7. The Banded Sandpiper, Tri ringa Faſciats 


from Aſtracan. 


| 18. The Black- topped Sandpiper, Tring Kep- : 


tu cha. Inhabits the Pools of Siberia. 


In the Genus CHARADRIUS. 


1. The Ruddy Plover, Charadrius Rubidus z 
from Hudſon's Bay. 
2. The Black- crowned Plover, Charadrius 

21 2 Acricapillus 1 


— —— — 
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Atricapillus; from New York. * 


ten inches. 

The New Zealand Plover, her Novg 
Zealandie. It is aſh-green; its face and 
collar black. Larger than the ringed 
plover, being eight inches long. 

4. The Gregarious Plover, Charadrius Grega- 

| rius. It is cinereous ; below white; the 
quills of its tail white, with a black bar, 
Abourds on the meadows near the FO 
and the Jaik. 


\ 5. The Aſiatic Plover, Charadrins Apaticus, 
_ It is gray-brown; its front, its eye. 
| bros, its throat, and its belly, are white. 
=: Found ſometimes in the falt marſhes in 
| 1 e Tartary. . than the ringed 
- =; PlOver-- 
| 6. The Ruſty - crowned Pen Ene r 
1 FPialtlandicus; from the Falkland Iſlands. 
| Length ſeven inches and a half. 
| 7. The Duſky Plover, Charadrius Obſcurus, 
ats Dlucith. FF ound in New Zen- 
=: land. 
1 8. The Fulvous Plover, Charadrius Futous. 1 
Found in the marſhes of Otaheite. $ 
Length twelve inches. 
9. The White - bellied Plover. Charadriu | 
T.eucogaſter. Length fix inches. 


. | 10. The Red-necked Plover, Charadrius Rubri- 
collie; ; from Van Diemen s Land. 


11. The 
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11. The Indian Plover, Charadrius Indicus. It 
is brown; below white; two brown 
=p ON the breaſt. Size of a lark. 


| In tha Genus RALI Us. 
1. The Clapper Rail, Rollus Crepitans from 


North America. It is olive- brown; its 
throat white. Length fourteen or ſiæteen 
inches. | 
2. The Troglodyte Rail, Rallus Aufratis; from 
New Zealand. Its wings and tail deep 
brown; its feathers ſtriped with black. 
Length ffteen or ſeventeen inches. 
3. The Cape Rail, Rallus Capenſis. It is fer- 


ruginous; below ſtriped with black and 
white. Size of the land rail. 


4. The Blue-necked Rail, Rallus Gaeruleſcens ; 


from the Cape of Good W Length 
ſeven inches. 
* The Ceylon Rail, Rallus Toplnicws. Its 
head is blackiſh; its bill and legs red. 


Larger than the water rail. 


3 6. The Pacific Rail, Rallus Pacificus. It is 


black, dotted with white; its wings 
ſtriped; its breaſt blueiſh-ath. F _ 
in Otaheite. 


7. The Tabuan Rail, Ralls Tabuenſis. B 


tirely black, red about the eyes, the tail 
extremely ſhort. Found in the Society 
IIflands. 1 


ö ES. $1.3 8. The 
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8. The Otaheite Rail, Rallus Taitienſis. It is 
einereous; its tail black; its throat white, 
Length ſix inches. | 
9. The Dwarf Rail, Rallus Pu/illus. In ſize, 
colour, and form, it reſembles a lark. 
Frequents the ſalt marſhes of Dauria. 


In the Genus PARRA. 


1. The Luzonian Jacana, Parra Luzonienf 155 
It is brown. Smaller than the 83 

I! wing. 

EE LL Chineſe Jacana, | Parra Sinenſis 17. It! 1s 
wine-cheſnut. Size of the painted heu- 
ſant. 

. The African Jacana, Parra e It is 
cinnamon- coloured; its neck white be- 

low. Length nine inches and a half. 
4. The Faithful Jacana, Parra Chavaria. Its 
creſt hangs from the back of its head; 

E its body is brown above. Found near 

| Carthagena. Feeds on herbe and is 

| cally tamed. „ 

| „ he Indian Jacana, Parra Indica. It is 

| V blackiſh- blue; its back and wings brown, 

| Builds a floating neſt with herbs near 
tie branks of -poals. i. 

1 6. The Chilian Jacana, Parra Chilenſis. Its 

| legs brown; its head ſomewhat creſted 

behind. Feeds on inſects and worms: 
is vociferous: builds its neſt among the 
8 grabs, 
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with black. 


In the Genus GALLINULA. 


1. The Carthagena Gallinule, Gallinula Car- 
thagena, Its front blue ; Its wand ru- 
fous. 


A back duſky- green; its breaſt rufous, 
4 Length ſeventeen inches. 
3. The White Gallinule, Ga/linula Alba. Its 
I front, bill, and legs, red. Found in Nor- 
8 folk Iſland. Length two feet. 5 
; 4. The Yellow- breaſted Gallinule, Gollinula 
" Noveboracenſis; from New York. Smaller 
D than a quail. 
5. The Creſted Gallinule, Gallinula Criftata. 
8 Pound in China and India. Length 
1 Ea inches. 5 5 
18 


In the Genus PHALAROPUS. 
| 2, The Plain Phalarope, Hals egen Glaciahi. 
Inhabits the Icy Sea. 


from North America. | 
3. The Barred Phalarope, Phalaropus Cancella- 


{even inches and a half. 


814 - In 


graſs, and lays four fulvous eggs, dotted 


2. The Black- bellied Gallinule, Gallinula 1 | 
ficollis. Its body is black below; its 


2. The Brown Phalarope, Phalaropus Fuſcus; 


tus; from Chriſtmas Sound. Length 
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In the Genus FULICA. 


The Cinereous Coot, Fulica Americana; 
from North America, 


n the Genus PHOENICOPTERUS. 

The White-winged Red Flamingo, Ph. 
micopterus Chulenfis. Frequents the lakes 
in Chili. | 


In the Genus DIOMEDEA. 


I; The Chocolate Albatroſs, Diomedea Sadler; : 


from the South Sea. Its bill is whitiſh; 
its body deep cheſnut - brown; its bell 


8 pale; its face and upper fide of 1 its wings 
White. 


2. The en- noſell Albatroſs, Diomedea Chl:- 


rorbyncbos. Its bill is black above, and 
yellow at its baſe ; its body above dark 
blue; its under fide and the rump white, 
Found in the South Sea and at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Size of a gooſe. | 
The Sooty Albatroſs, Diomedea Fuligingſa. 
A white creſcent behind the eyes. Found 


within the Antarctic Circle. | Nearly 
three feet . | ; 


In the Genus AL CA. 


2 The Labrador Auk, Alca Labradora. _ 
olf the Puffin. Its bill keel- - ſhaped ; i 


hs er 
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lower mandible ſwelling; a black ſpot 
at the tip; its orbits and temples whitiſh; 
its belly white. 

2. The Creſted Auk, Alca Cri atella. Size of 
the redwing. Its bill is compreſſed, 
and ſomewhat furrowecd ; its body black 
iſh; ferruginous ſpots on its back; a 

creſt on its front leaning backwards. 
Found in the iſlands near Japan. 
The Ancient Auk, Alco Antiqua, Tts bill 
is black, whitiſh at the baſe ; its body 
blackiſh, its belly white. Found near 

7 Kamtſchatka and the Kurile Iſlands. = 

. 4 The Flat-billed Auk, Alca Pygmea. Its 

\ body is deep black, below cinereous. 

Found in the Ifle of Aves, between 

Aſia and America. Is 6 Len gth 

ſeven inches. 


In the Genus URIA. 


1. The White Guillemot, Uria Lacteola. Size 
of the black guillemot. Found on the 

1 weſt coaſt of Holland. 
3 The Marble Guillemot, Uria Marmorate ; 
from Kamtſchatka. Length ten inches. 


In the Genus COLYMBUS. 
i. The Striped Diver, Colymbus Striatus. Found 
in the lakes of North America. Weighs 
between two and three pounds. 
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The Chineſe Diver, Colymbus Sinenſis. It 


is greeniſh-brown with darker ſpots ; its 
breaſt and belly rufous white, with ru- 
fous Fpats. 


In the Genus STERNA. 


The Suren Tern, Sterna Surinamenſis. ft 
is cinereous; below white, its legs red. 
The African Tern, Sterna Africana. It is 
white ; its body blueiſh above; its toy 

black; its wings ſpotted with brown. 


The Philippine Tern, Sterna Philippma. It 


is wine-pgray,' a white cap; the fillet 
acroſs the eyes, the wing-quills, the 
tail, and the bill, black. Twice as large 
as the greater tern. 


The simple Tern, Sterna Simplex. It is 


inclined to lead- colour, white below, its 
top whitiſh. Found in Cayenne. Lie 
of the noddy. 

The Egyptian Tern, Sterna Mloticg. It is 
cinereous, below white ; its orbits black, 
ſpotted with white. Size of a pigeon. 

The Striated Tern, Sterna Strata; from 
New Zealand. 

The Wreathed Tern, Stern Pittata ; from 
Chriſtmas Sound. Length fifteen inches, 


, The Brown Tern, Sterna Spadicea ; from 


Cayenne. Its vent white. Length fit- 
teen inches. 45 


: 9. The 
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9. The White Tern, Sterna Alba. Its bill and 
legs are black. Found in the Eaſt Indies, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the 
South Sea. 

10. The Chineſe Tern, Sterna Sinenf „ Jt 

white, its back cinereous; a black bar 
on its top. Length eight inches. 


11. The Southern Tern, Sterna Auſtratss ; ; from 


Chriſtmas Sound. It is cinereous, be- 
low gray; its wing-quills white. Length 
ſeven inches and a halt or nine inches. 


12. The Hooded Term Sterne Metapoleucor.. 


Found in Ruſſia and the South of Siberia. 
Goes in pairs. Length * inches and 
a half. 


In the Genus LARUS. 


. The Great Gull, Larus * Its head 
and the top of its neck black; its back 
and wings grayiſh; its eye-lids and tail 
white, Size of the barnacle. In flying, 
utters a deep croak. Found on x the Caſ- 
plan Sea, | 

2. The Little Gull, Er Minutus. It is 

ſnowy; its head black; its wings dirty 
white; its legs ſcarlet. Size of the miſ- 
ſel, F requents the large rivers in Si- 
beria. 

3. The Eſquimaux Keealk, Larus Kat. 
3s brown ; ; the coverts of its wings \ Va- 
riegated 
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riegated with white; its tail black, ſpot- 
ted and tipt with white. It arrives in 
Hudſon's Bay in April: makes its neſt 
With graſs, and lays two pale-ruſty eggs 
with black ou: - Length twenty-two 
inches. | 


In the Genus PROCELLARIA.. 

i. The Dark-gray Petrel, Procellaria Griſea. 
The inferior coverts of its wings white; 
its bill brown; its legs blueiſh before, 


Len gth fourteen or fifteen inches. F ound . 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere. 


2. The Glacial Petrel, Procellaria Gelida. It 


is blueiſh-aſh; its back blackiſh; its 
throat and breaſt white; its bill yellow; 
its legs blue. Length nineteen inches. 
Found on the utmoſt e of the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. = 
The White - breaſted Petrel; POOR Tg 
Aba. It is duſky - blackiſh ; its belly 
and vent white. Length fixteen inches. 
Found in the iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, 


£7 By The Cinereous Petrel, Procellaria Cinerea. 


* 


White below; tail blackiſh; bill yellow; 
legs aſhy. Length twenty inches and a 
N Found within the Antarctic Cir- bo 


cle. 


6 The Black-toed Petrel, Fee Mela- 


nopus. It 18 dark e einereous 3 its bridle 
+ and 
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and throat gray, with minute blackiſh 
ſpots. Length thirteen n From 
North America. 

. The Brown-banded Petrel, Riener De- 
Hblata. It is blueiſh-ath ; below white 
the tips of its tail-quills blackiſh. Length 
eleven inches. Found at Deſolation 
-. Iſland...” 

The Sooty Petrel, p, cellaria Fuliginoſa. 
Its tail is notched. Length eleven 
inches. From Otaheite. 

f The Fork- tail Petrel, Procellaria Furcata. 
">" It is filver-gray ; its throat pale ; its vent 
white. Length ten inches. Inhabits 
the Northern Archipelago. . 

9. The Diving Petrel, Procellaria Urinatrix. 
Length eight inches and a half. Found 
at New Zealand. 

o. The Pacific Petrel, Procellaria Paciſica. 
Deep black; below Guſky ; legs pale. 
Length twenty-two inches. Found near 
the iſlands of the Pacific Ocean. 195 
1 The Duſky Petrel, Procellaria Obſcura. | 
| Length thirteen inches. From Chriſt- 
mas Sound. hi ES 


In the 60 MERGUS. 


Te. The 3 Merganſer, Mergus Imperialis. 


Size and form of a Sooſe. Its tongue 
_ ciliated. 1 


TT ns | 1 55 The 
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2. The Brown Merganſer, Mergus Fuſcus ; 
from Hudſon's Bay. Length ſeventeen 
inches and a half. 

z. The Blue Merganſer, Mergus Cœruleus; 

from Hudlon't s Bay. Length fourteen 
inches. 5 


In the Genus ANAS. 


1. The Black-necked Swan, Anas Nigricollis; 

from the Falkland Iſlands. Size of the 

common ſwan. . 

2. The Black Swan, Anas Atrata ; from New 
Holland. Larger than the common 
ſwan. 

3. The Hybrid Gooſe, . Hed Its bill 
ſemi- cylindrical ; its cere red; its tail 
ſomewhat ſharp. Size of the common 

| gooſe. Appears in pairs in the ſea about 
Chiloë. Lays eight eggs in the ſand. 

| The Coſcoroba Gooſe, Anas Coſcoroba. Its 
bill enlarged and rounded at the end; its 
body white. Found in Chili. Large, 
and eaſily tamed. . 


5. The Antarctic Gooſe, Anas Antarctica. 
Length twenty four or twenty - ſix 

| inches. 

6. The Variegated Gooſe, Anas 7 ariegata; from 

New Zealand. Size of a large duck. 

7. The Snow Gooſe, Anas Hyperborea. Its 

body ſnowy; its front yellowiſh; the ten 
x . 
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firſt quills of its wings black; its bill 
and legs red. Inhabits the Arctic re- 
gions. Length thirty-two inches. 
8. The Great Gooſe, Anas Grandis. Its body 
blackiſh, below white; its bill black; 
its legs ſcarlet. F ound in Siberia. Size 
ö of the ſwan. 
9. The Barred-headed Gooſe, Anas Indica. In 
. winter theſe arrive in India, perhaps 
; from Thibet. 
: 10. The Red-breaſted Gooſe, Anas Ruficollis. 
E Frequent in Ruſſia, and on the northern 
parts of Siberia. 
11. The Ruddy Gooſe, Anas Cofarce. Inhabits 
Aſtracan. Goes in pairs, and has a plea- 
| fant cackle. 
E 1% The Bean Gooſe, Anas "A It oe 
| cinereous - brown; below whitiſh ; its 
wings gray; its greater coverts and its 
ſecondary wing-quills tipt with white. 
| Inhabits the northern parts of Europe 
and of America; found in winter in the 
fens of Lincolnſhire. Length thirty or - 
thirty-ſix inches. 5 
13. The Bering Goole, Anas Beringii. Its bill 
ſwelled; its body white; its wings bla ek. 
| Size of a common gooſe. 
14. The Gulaund Duck, Anas Borealis. Its bill 
narrow; its head gloſſy-green; its breaſt 
and belly white. Inhabits the marſhes 
of Iceland. e 8 Og, 


1% The 


16. 


17. 


18. 
. 


20. 


21 


22. 


23. 


24. 


. The White-headed Brent, Anas Torrida. 


The King Duck, Anas Speftabilic. Its bill 


The Georgia Duck, Anas Georgied; It 18 


The Brown Duck, Anas F uſceſcens 35 x TA 


. The Spotted-billed Duck, Anas Poecilo- 


The Supercilious Duck, Anas A 
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Size of the tufted duck. 
The White-fronted Brent, Anas Albifrons, 


Size of a cock. 


bunched at the baſe, and compreſſed) its 

head hoary ; its body black; its ſhoulders 

whitiſh. Inhabits the northern parts of 

Europe and of America. Length two 

teet. 

The Royal Duck, Anas Regia: from Chili. 

A compreſſed caruncle on its front; its 
body blue, and below 8 its collar 

White. 


27 


cCloudy-aſh; a green ſpangle on its wings 
edged with white ; its quills blackiſh: 
from the South Sea. Length TOP 28 
inches. 5 
20 
Newfoundland. Length ſixteen inches. 


rhyncha. Common in Ceylon. 30 


The Curve-billed Duck, Anas Curvirgftra. 


Taken in Holland. 


The ſpangle on its wings blueiſh- green, 
edged with black. Length twenty-one 
inches. From New Zealand. 
The Crimſon-billed Duck, Anas Erythro- 
bo * It is brown, below white; 3 
e 
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tail black. Length fifteen inches. From 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

. The Red-breaſted Shoveler, Anas Rubens, 
Its tail is ſhort and white. Sometimes 
taken in Lincolnſhire. EY 

26. The Jamaica Shoveler, Anas Famaicenſis. 

Variegated with brown, ſaffron, and 


ruſty ; the under fide and throat white, 
with black ſpots. Length fixteen inches. 


27. The Ural Duck, Anas Leucocephala. It is 
clondy-yellowiſh, powdered with brown; 
its head and neck white. Larger than 
a teal, Found in Barbary, and alſo on 
the Uralian lakes, and on the rivers Irtis 


and Oby. Cannot walk, but ſwims very 


faſt. Builds a Bing neſt * the 


reeds. 


28. The Pied Duck, Anas Lai from 


Labrador. Length nineteen inches. 


29. The Lapmark Duck, Anas Scandiaca. Its = 
body black Dove} ; its 18 995 and belly 


White. 


30. The Cape Wigeon, Mes Capenſir,. J. It is 


aſhy; its back reddiſh-brown ; its fea- 
thers edged with yellow, 


11. The Bimaculated Duck, Anas Ghcitans. 


Its head green; a round ruſty ſpot be- 
tween the bill and the eye, and another 
oblong one behind the ears. It has a 


clucking voice. Length twenty inches. 
vol. . 2K 


Found 
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34+ 
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F ound on the Lena and the lake Baikal; 
and ſometimes in England, _ 


The Soft- billed Duck, Anas Malacorhyn. 


cho; from New Zealand. Has a piping 
voice. Length eighteen inches. 

Jacquin's Duck, Aras Facqumi. Crimſon; 

its back blackiſh ; its bill and feet black. 


Its voice very ſharp. F rom St. Do- 


mingo. 


The Weſtern Duck, Anas Dr "har. White, 
below ferruginous ; ſpot on the back of } 
the head, and the front, greeniſh. Length |} 
ſeventeen inches. From Sweden | and 12 


Kamtſchatka. 
The Pink- headed Duck, 10 Caryop! * 


lacea; from India. It goes in pairs, and 


is eaſily tamed. Length chest. . , 


inches. 


. The New Zealand Duck, Anas 8 Zar 
landie. Reſembles the Tufted Duck. 


. The Creited Duck, Anas Criſtata 5 from Sta- | 


tenland. Length twenty-eight inches. 


The Iceland Duck, Anas Iflandica, It is 


black creſted ; its throat, its breaſt, and 
its belly white. 
The Duſky Duck, Anas o cue from 
New Vork. Length two feet. 


. The Baikal Teal, Anas Formoſa. It is 


brown ; its top black edged with white; 
its throat tawnyiſh, ſpotted with black; 


d e a black 


41 


43 


44 


OE 
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a black ſpangle on the wings, edged with 


brick-colour. Length fifteen inches. 
41. The Ilina Teal, Anas Ilina; from China. 
It is greeniſh about the eyes. 


42. The Black Teal, Anas Gmelini. Its breaſt 


is croſſed with red lines. Found at the 


Caſpian, and through the whole of the 


ſouth of Ruſſia. 
43. The Alexandrian Teal, a W 
Its bill and vent are black; its belly 


white; its neck cinereous, with black 
ſemicircles. is 


44. The Sirſæir Teal, Abar Sirſiv % 10 bil 


yellow below; the ſpangle on its wings 
en obliquely. Found in Arabia. 


In the ends APTENODYTES: 
1. The Papian Penguin, Aptenodytes Papua. 
Its bill and feet reddiſh; a white ſpot 


on the back of the head. Length two. 


feet and a half. 
2. The Antarctic Penguin, eng rer Ant- 


arclica. Its bill deep black; its feet 
reddiſh; a black line on its throat. 


z. The Collared Penguin, Aptenodytes Torqua- 


ta. Its billand feet black; a naked bloody 
ſpace about the eyes. Length eighteen 


guelen's Land, and New Georgia. 


The Little Penguin, Aptenodytes Minor; 
from New Zealand. Its bill black ; 


EE _—_ 


inches. Found in New Guinea, Ker-. 


„ its 
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its feet whitiſh. Lengths thirteen or 
fifteen inches. 2 80 

$. The Woolly-cinereous Penguin, o, Aptenodyte 

Chiloenſis. Common i the Archipelago 

of Chiloe. Size of a le. 

6. The Three-toed Pen guin, . Chi- 

lens. Found in Chili. Size of the | 

preceding, but longer necked. Lays in 

the ſand ſix or ſeven eggs witic, dotted | 

with black. 


In the Genus PELECANUS. 


1. The Red-backed Pelican, Pelecanus Ru- , 


_ feſeens ; from Africa. Length five feet. 


2. The Charleſtown Pelican, Pelecanus Caro— 


linenjis. Above duiky, below white. 
Length three feet and a half. -Y 
3- The Rough-billed Pelican, Pelecanus Ery- 
throrhynchos; from North America, 
Length four feet and a half. 
4+ The Saw-billed Pelican, Pelecanus J. hagus. 2 
Inhabits Chili and Mexico. Size of a 
turkey. Breeds on cliffs. 5 
35 The Palmerſton Frigate Pelican, Pelkcanu: 
Palmerſtoni. Its tail is forked; its body 
_ brown, gloſſed with green, below white; 
its throat variegated with black and 


white; its belly white; its vent black. 55 


Length thirty-eight inches. 
6. The Violet Cormorant, Pelecanus 7 ilaceus 3 
from Kamtichatka. 
J is» oO 
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7. The Red- faced Shag, Pelecanus Urile ; from. 
Kamtſchatka. Length thirty-one or 

thirty-four inches. 

$. The Spotted Shag, Pelecanus Punctatus; 
ſrom New Zealand. Breed among the 


rocks or trees. Length CR or 
twenty-four inches. 


9. The Carunculated Shag, Pelecanus Caruncu- 


latus. Numerous in New Zealand and 


Statenland. Breeds _— the tufts of 
tall graſs. 


10. * Magellanic Shag, Pelecanus Magellani- 


cus. A ſpot behind its eyes, and its 


belly white; its temples and chin red- 


diſh ; its flanks ſtriped with white. In- 


habits Terra del Fuego and Statenland. 


Breeds in holes of the rocks. Length 


thirty inches. . 
11. The Pied Shag, Pelecanus Varius; froth 


N ew 2 Breeds on trees. Length 
thirty inches. 


12. The Tufted Shag, Pelecanus Cirrhatus ; 


from New Zealand. Length thirty- 


four inches. 


13. The African Shag, Pelecanus Africans, 
Its throat white; the coverts of its 


wings blue-gray, and black at the edge 
and tip. Length twenty inches. 


14. The Dwarf Shag, Pzlecanus Pygmæus, 
Liives among the flocks of Shags on 


the Caſpian Sea. Hardly ſo large as 2 
deal. 
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In the Genus PHAE TON. 


The Black- billed Tropic Bird, Phaeton Mela- 
norynchus. It is ſtriped with black and 
white ; its under fide and front white; 
a bar behind its eyes; its bill and feet is 
black. Found in Turtle and Palmerſton 
| Wands. Length nineteen inches and a 
half; . 8 


N 
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Ane manners of the Wood Ibis, Tantalus 

Toculator, are well deſcribed by Mr. Bar- 
tram: —“ This ſolitary bird does not aſſociate 
« in flocks, but 1s generally ſeen alone; com- 
« monly near the banks of great rivers, in vaſt 
* marſhes or meadows, eſpecially ſuch as are 
« cauſed by inundations ; and alſo in the vaſt 
« deſerted rice plantations : he ſtands alone on 
the topmoſt limb of tall dead cypreſs trees; 
« his neck contracted or drawn in upon his 
* ſhoulders, and beak reſting like a long ſcythe 
e upon his breaſt : in this penſive poſture and 
« ſolitary ſituation, it looks extremely grave, 
« torrowtul, and melancholy, as if in the deep- 
« eſt thought.” Travels in No! th and South Ca- 
roling, Georgia, Sc. p 148. 


Tur King of the Vultures, Vultur Papa, is 
found alſo in the ſouthern ſtates of America. 
The Creek Indians, who inhabit the back coun- 
try adjoining to Georgia and South Carolina, 
„ | employ 
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employ the tail-feathers for conſtructing their 
royal ſtandard. Theſe birds ſeldom appear, ex- 
cept when the deſerts are on fire, in which caſe 
they gather from all quarters to feaſt on the 
| ferpents, frogs, and lizards that are roaſted in 
the hot embers, 
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Alert 
A Acatechill — IV. 


Synopſis. 


43 Alcedo Cær aleoceptiala VII. 193 


200 


\chbobba — 4. 124 
Acintli — VII. 198 
Acolchi 18 
Agami — 1 290 
Alapi _ — 338 
Alatli VII. 203 
\lauda Africana — V. 63 
Alpeſtris — . 
Arborea — 23 
Arvenſis — 3 
Calandee — 47 
Campeſtris — al 
Capenſis — 51 
inerea — 62 
Criſtata — 65 
Flava — — 59 
Italica — — 45 
IJ.udoviciana — 


Magna — 
Moſellana 
Nemoroſa 
Pratenſis 


Rubra — 


Senegalenſis 
Triwialis 


Rufa — — 


VU n data PIR — 


Albatros. Wandering — 


Alca, Arctica — IN: 


Cirrhata | * 
Impennis — 
Pie —— 
Ar 7: bow 
Alcedo Alcyon — VII. 
Americana — 
Atricapilla — 
Bengalenſis — 
Bicalor Hap — 


HBraſilienſie — 
VOL. IX. 


34 
III. 328 
V. 


25 


7 


Cancrophaga — 
Capents — 
Cayanenſis — 
Chlorecephalaa — 
Collaris MES 
Criſtata — 
Dea 6 — 
Erithaca — 


Fuſa 


Galbula — 


176 
178 
201 
184 
186 
199 
192 
191 


— 174 


214 


Iſpida — 158, 188 
Leucocephalg — 185 
Leucorynca — 195 
Maculata — 207 
Madagaſcarienſis — 194. 
| Maxima — 12 
Paradiſea — 21 oy 


Purp urea 


Rudis — 3” 79 

- Senegalenſis — 188, 189 
Smyrneuſis — 175 

Supercilioſa — 

x: © 2 quata — 203 
'T ria: actyla — 198 | 

_ Amazon, Red- headed. 'v . | 
Or Farabe — 184 
White. headed — 185 

Vel Cit WOW t — 136 


94 


212 


Yellow-headed — 182 


Ampelis, Carnifex — 1 


Cagrunculata — 
Cayana — 
Counga — 


Garrulus — III. 389 


Maynana — 1 

Pompadora — 

Terſa — 
Variegata — 


Anas Acu ca 
21 


V. 361 
362 
BIS 
353 
V. 357 
358 


350 
"SUS 
Anaca — 3224 
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Anas Zgyptiaca — IX. 67 
Africana — 229 
Albeola — 240 
Albifrons — 70 
Anſer — 25 
Arborea — 156 
Bahamenſis — 2215 
Bernicla — 76 
Boſchas — 100 
Braſilienſis — 215 

Bucephala — 209 
Cæruleſcens — 69 
Canadenſis — 2 
Circia — 225 
Clangula — 186 
Clypeata — 160 
Coromandeliana — 231 
Crecca — 222 
Cygnoides — 61 
Cygnus — 
Difcors  — 36,237 
Dominica — 239 
Erythropus — 81 
Valcaria — 232 
Ferina — 181 
Fuſca — 204 
Galericulata — 233 
Gambenſis _ 64 
Glacialis — 169 
Glaucion — 191 
Hiſtrioniſaa — 210 
Leucoptera — 
Madagaſcarienüũs — 230 
Magellanica — 57 
Meſanotos _ 66 
Minuta — 212,243 
Mollifima — 90 
Moſchata — 138 
Nigra — 196 
Nove Hifpaniz — 241 
Penelope — 143 
Peripiciilata — 205 
Querquedula — 218 
Rufina — 153 
Ruſtica — 242 
Spectabilis — 213 
Spinoſa — 238 
SPORIA — 206 
Strepera = 157 


Anas Tadorno — IX. 


1 
Angala, Dim — V. 5 
Angoli — VIII. 195 
Anhinga — 406 
Melanogaſter — 410 
Rufous — ib. 
Ani — VI. 363 | 
Great — 366 
Leſſer — 364 
Mangrove — 366 
Savanna | — 364 
Anter — IV. 370 
reſted. — 8 
Ring of 1 — 374 
Nightingale — 1287 
Wikte-eared — Hl 
Aourou-couraon — VI. 187 
Aptenody tes, Patacho- 
6 vg — 3 IX. 338 
Chry ſocomem — 346 
Ara 5 — VI. 156 
Black — 175 
Blue — 168 
Green — 169 
Red — 4 
Aracaris VII. 120 
Black-billed — 124 
Blue — i 
Arada IV. 38; 
 Ardea KevinoBiali VII. 355,384 
Agami — 366 
Alba — 3590 
Americana — 290 
Antigone — 295 
Atra — 355 
Badia — 373 
Betaurus — 405 
Brantienſig — 417 
Czrulea — 381 
Cæruleſcens — 382 
Canadenſis . 
Cayanenſis — 422 — 
Ciconia — 2243 
Cocoi — 394 
Comata — 375,37 
Cracra — 386 
Cyanopus — 385 
Danubialis — 407 
Egrettaa — 351 


'Ardea Erythropus 


' Baglafecht 
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VIL. 374 
Flava — 412 
Gardeni — 410 
Garzette — 357 
Grus — 277 
Helias — VIII. 161 
Herodias — VII. 359 
Hoactli — 367 
Houhou — 368 
Hudſonias — 370 
Leucocephala — 355 
Leucogaſter — 363 
Lineata 3 416 
Ludoviciana — 390 
Maguari — 265 
Major — 329 
Malaccenſis — 377 
Marſigli — 406 
Minuta _ 5 379 
Novæ Guinez — 377 
_ NyQticorax — 419 
Pavonina wn 306 
_ Fhilippenſis — 178 
Pondiceriana — 392 
Purpurea — 354 
Rufeſcens— 362 
Scolopacea — 425 
Senegalenſis — 409 
Solomtenſis — 408 
Spadicea — 335 
Squaiotta — 372 
Stellaris — 394, 414 
Tigrina. — 415 
Undulata — 413 
Vireſcens 8853 89,88. 
Violacea — 3 83 
Virgo — 301 
Arimanon — VI. 154 
Attagas — II. 221 
White — 0 
auk — IX. 330 
Black-billed m_ TIT. 
| Great — ü 333 
| Tufted | — | 312 
| Avoſet, Scooping VIII. 422 
White — VII. 486 
Azurin III. 371 IV. 376 
* III. | 


Baker — VI. 407 
Balbuzard 1 3 
Balicaſe, Phillipine III. 73 
Baltimore _ 203 
Baſtard — 205 
Bambla — IV. 384 
Baniahbou — III. 337 
Bannaniſte — V. 336 
Barbet, Beautiful VII. 92 
| Black-breaſted — 98 
Black-throated — 97 
Cayenne — 90 
Collared — 91 
Doubtful — 126 
Great — 100 
Green — 101 
Little „ 99 
Spotted-bellied -—— 88 
 Yellow-throated 96 
den — 1 
B _ 470 
Barking — 480 
Brown — 485 
Common 2 17 479 
Rutous — 482 
Great — 483 
of Hudſon's Bay 484 
Variegated — 481 
White — 486 
Barnacle — IX. 8 
Bartavelle — II. 369 
Bee - eater — VI. 411 
. Angola  — 428 
Azure-tailed Green 429 
Blue - headed — 430 
Red © ane... 1b. 
Brafilian — 4 9 
Cayenne — 433 
Chelnut — 420 
Cheſnut and Blue — ib. 
Cineredus — 419 
Gray of Ethiopia — 420 
Gray -headed 419 
Green and Blue Yel- | 
low-throated — was & 
Green Blue- throated 424 
Indian — 424 


Little Green and ; 
Blue Taper - tailed 
J 


„„ oe 19 
Bee-cater, Molucca — VI. 409 Blackbird, Amboyna 


Philippine — 


Red and Green Senegal 431 


fous wings and 
call - — 
headed — 
winged — 
Vellow headed 
Rufous — 
Supereilious — 
Yellow — 


Green, with Ku- 


i a 


Yellow-throated — 
Beef-eater African VII. 


Belirey, Great — IV. 


„ Sal — 
Bengal — 
e een — m — 
Punctured — 
Bentaveo or Cuiriri — 
Bergeronette, Gray V. 
Madras nm 
of the Iſland of 
Timor — | 5 
Spring — 
Fellow — 
Bihorcau — VII. 
of Cayenne — — 
Bird Saint Martin — I. 
Biſet — II. 
Bern, Brafilian Vil. 
Brown — 
| Greater — 
Hudſon's Bay . 
Lineated — 
Pille 8 
Lit e, of Cayenne 
Rayed Brown — 
Rufous — 
Senegal — 
Little — 
Spotted — 
Starred a 
Swabian Sy 
Tiger 110 
Yeilow of H Braſil — 
Zigaa 83 


Blackbir d „ 


29 


433 


Bonana, Leſſer— III. 
hooby, Common — VIII. 


Great hoy 
Leſſer — 
Little ET OE 
Brown — 
Spotted — 
7 White — 


Boutſallick — VI. 
Brambling — IV. 

| Brent — | IX. 7 
Brunet _— 


III. 4c4 
Black- headed — 75 
Black and White — 367 
of the Ile of Bourbon 35; 
Brown — 336,344 
Brown of Abyſſinia 368 
Brown Jamaica — 351 
Canada _ 
of China — 326 
Cinereous — 338, 343 
Cravated — 352 
Ereſcenn = 328 
rettet! 274 
Creſted of the Cape -. 
of Good Hope — : 353 
Dominican — 36 
Golden — 359 
Green of Angola — 330 
Green of the Iſle of 
France 347 
Indian, or Terat Boulan 357 
Olive — 4b. 
Madagaſcar — 345 
Mindanao — 346 
Olive of St. Domingo 364 
of Barbary — 305 
Orange Green — 335 
Rock — 309 
Rufous of Cayenne 363 
Rufous-throated Brown 364 
Surinam — 360 
White-bellied Violet 362 
Black Cap — 2 119 
Blongio _ VIL. 379 
4 Blue Throat — V. 195 
5 Boat, bill — VII. 426 


Brunette vi VII. 472 


Maw 
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291 


Bucco Capenſis — VII. a1 
| Cayanenſis — 90 
Dubius — 126 
Elegans — 92 
Grandis — 100 
Macrorynchos — 93 
Niger — 97,98 
Parvus _ 99 
Philippenſis —— 96 
'Tamatia © ae 88 
Viridis — 101 
Buceros Aby ſſinicſus — 148 
Africanus — 147 
Bicor nis — 1850 
Galeatus — 153 
Hydrocorax III. 34 VII. 140 
Malabaricus VII. 142 
Manillenſis — 137 
Naſutus — __ 134 
Panayenſis — 138 
| Rhinoceros — 155 
Zulfinch — IV. 298 
Bunting, Amazon — 
Blue — 295 
Blue-faced — 153 
Bourbon — 292 
Brazilian — 288 
Cape”: 5 ens - 263 
Einereous — 294 
e — 279 
Common — 284 
Dominican — 138 
Fooliſh — 102 - 
Gray — 293 
Green — 155 
Hooded — 256 
Leſbian „% 
Long-tailed — 140 
Lorraine — 259 
Louiſiana „ 
Louiſiane — 261 
Mexican — 289 
Muſtachbbe — 257 
Olive 290 
Orange: ſhouldered 141 
Painted — 150 
Payanan — 13 — 
Plata — 291 
Plittaceous — 144 


Bunting, Sod. — TV. 297 


Reed 2 
Rice _ — 
Snow — 264 
Shaft-tailed 137 
Towhe — 122 
Variegated — 142 
Whidagn — 134 
Yellow — 274 
Yellow-bellied Cape 262 
Yeilow-faced — 290 
Buphaga Africana THE. 154 
Buſtara, African — II. 
Arabian _ 3 
Great — ow 
Indian _ 
Little — ” | 
Rhaad — 52 
KRuffed — 50 
Thick-kneed VIII. 102 
Butcher Bird — I. 239 
Buzza rl 1 
Aſh- coloured — 177 
Honey — 161 
Moor — 172 
Cacaſtol _ 1 
Cacolin — II. 430 
Caica — VI. 217 
Calandre — V. 47 
Calas VII. 130 
Abyſſinian — 148 
African, or Brac — 147 
Malabar — 142 
Manilla — 137 
Molucca — 140 
of the Iſland of Panay 138 
Philippine — 150 
Rhinoceros — 155 
Round helmeted 153 
Saiybe III. 152 
Cancroma — VII. 426 
Canut — VIII. 134 
Caprimulgus Acutus VI. 461 
Americanus — 458 
Braſilianus — 455 
Carolinenſis — 448 
Cayanenſis — 455, 459 
Europeus — 436 
2 L 3 | Capri- 


v- 
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Caprimulgus Grandis VI. 456- 


Griieus — 402 
Guianenſis — 463 
1 — 452 
ufus — 464 
Virginianus — 450 
Caracara — II. 344 
Caraya = IV. 388 
Cardinal, Creſted — III. 414 
Cariama — VII. 313 
Carouge — III. 214 
Caſſican — VII. 128 
Caſſique, Yellow — III. 207 
Green — 211 
Creſted A2 


Caſſowary, Galeated — I. 376 


New Holland — 389 


Catotol — IV. 195 
Caudec | — | 473 
Caurale — VIII. 101 

Ceintvre de Pretre — V. 59 

Cendrille — 5 
Certhia Afra — 505 
Braſiliana — 5 30 
Chalybea — 494 
Cruentata — 506 

- Cyana — 527 
Cyanea — 520 
Familiaris — 476 
Famoſa _. 512 
Flaveola — 532 
Gutturalis _ 516 
Jugular1s — 501 
Lotenia — 502 
Mexicana | — 514 

; Mararia — 481 
Olivacea ——— 499 
Onnicolor OI $04 
Philippina — 402 
Pinus T2 — 292 
Pulchella — 511 
Pur purea — 518 

| Puſilla — 490 
Senegalenſis — 491 
Soui- manga — 487 

5 Sperata PR 489 

S Paz * 
Variegata — 529 

| Violacea : — 509 


Certhia Zeylonica — V. 498 


Chacamel — II. 346 
Chaffinch — IV. 96 
Charadrius, Apricarius VIII. 82 
Bilobus — 99 
Cali ris — VII. 308 
Cayanus — VIII. 100 
Coronatus — 98 
Gallicus — 121 
Hiaticula — 88 
Himantopus — 109 
Mela nocephalus, — 101 
Morinellus — 84 
Oedicnemus — 102 
Pileatus 97 
Pluvialis — 7 
Spinoſus — 95,96 
Vociterus — 93 
Charboniere — V. 394 
Chatterer — III. 389 
Blue- breaſted — IV. 356 
Bohemian — III. 389 
Carunculated — IV. 362 


Pompadour — 338 


Purple-throated — 355 


Red | — 361 
V aclnpnied — 364 
Cheric — V. 271 
Chimer — IV. 383 
Chinquis — II. 319 
Churge — * +: 47 
Ciconia Nigra — VII. 261 
el * 524 
Cookieat — i 
Cock WW Ik $4 
of the Rock — IV. 340 
Peruvian — 3240 
Cockatoo — FVI. 80 
Black 87 
Leſſer White — $3 
Little fleſh-billed — 85 
Red · creſted — b. 


Grcat— ib. 
Whute-creſted — 82 
Yellow-crefted ——- 83 


Cocotzin e am It 495 
Cocquar & 306 
Colemouſe— v. 40¹ 
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 Colenicul 


Colibri — VI. 
Blue — 


Dotted or Zitzil— 
Green and black — 
Green-throated — 
Little — | 
Ruſty-bellied — 
Topaz — 
Tufted | _—_— 
Violet-tailed — 
Colin — II. 
Great — 
Colius, Payanenſis — IV. 
Striatus — 
Collar, - Rc — VI. 
Colma -.- — IV. 
Colnud, Cayenne — III. 
Columba, Canadenſis — II. 
Capenſis —_ 
Carolinienſis — 
Livia | | m 
Macroura — 
Madagaſcarienſis — 
Marginata 
Palumbus 
Paſſe rina 


un 
Riſforia == 


Coly | — IV. 
Colymbus Ar&ticus - VIII. 
Auritus — 
Cayenenſis —— 
Cornutus — 
Criſtatus — 
Dominicus _ 
Immer — VIII. 
Ludovicianus — 
Minor — 
Obſcurus — 
Podices— 
ack 


Rubricollis 
Stellatus 


Carmine-throated- — 


431 
40 
59 


426 
429 
326 
325 

57 
380 

72 
43+ 


490. 


494 


439 
489 
477 


488 


469 
495 
487 


478 


482 
491 


321 


243 


220 


225 


221 
219 
231 
241 
301 


234 


224 


28 


218 
230 


225 
237 


0 OS 


Coleniculi 2 Colymbus Thomenſis VIII. 223 


Troile — IX. 298 
Urwmator 


Commander — III. 188 
Bonjour — IV. 296 
Condor — I. 139 
Coot, Common — VIII. 200 
Creſted _ 209 
Greater — 207 


Coquillade — V. 74 
Coracias, Abyſſinica — III. 126 


Cayanenſis — 118 
Garrula — ib. 
Madagaſcarienſis — 131 
Orientalis — 130 
Sinenſis — 117 


Varia — VII. 128 
Cormorant— VIII. 282 


Corrira, Italica — 428 
Corvus Balicaſſius — III. 73 
Calvus — 69 
Canadenſis _ 103 
Caribeus _ 88 
Caryocataltes — 109 
Cayanus — 105 
Corax — 11 
Cornix _ 
Corone — 38 
Criſtatus — 106 
Dauricus — 57 
Eremita — N 
Erythorynchos — 101 
Flavus — 106 


Fregileguss — 46 
SGlandarius — 94 


Graculus — 1 
Hottentottus —— 68 
Jamaicenſis — 58 
Mexicanus — 91 
Moncdula — 59 
Nove Guines — 70 
Nudus — 72 
Papuenſis — 71 
Peravianus — 102 
Pica — m — 75 
Pyrrhocorax — 0; 
Sibiricus — 10 
Zanahoe —— 03 
Cotinga TT. IV. 3 $1 
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Coukeels — WF; 


q Coua a _ 
Coulaciſſi — 
Coulavan — III. 
Couricica — VII. 
Courliri or Courlain — 
Coyolcos — II. 
Erab-catc her VII. 

Black —— 

Blue — m — 
Brown-necked Blue - 
 Chalybeate  — 
inereous 
Coromandel — 
Gray — 
Green —— 
Iron-gray — 
Little 7 "0-77". 
Mahon —— 
Purple — 
Red-billed White 
Rufous — 


Spotted Green — 
Vy hue and Brown — 
Cracra — 
Crane — 
Brovwn — 
Collared — 
Hooping — 
Normidian — 
White — 
Crax, Aleftor Gd 
FAaukt-- —_ 
Creeper — V. 
African — 
All-green ä 
Beautiful — 
Blæck and Blue 8 
1ue | — 
Black and Violet — 
q | | Yellow — 
1 Black- headed 
1 | capped — 
Blue-headed — 
Cayenne — 
Ceyloneſe— 


Collared 
Common 
Famous 


329 
3543 
148 


230 


267 
425 
130 
371 


. 


Creeper, (Green-faced V. 516 


Green-goid —_ 504 
Lotens — 502 
Philippine — 492 
Purple — 518 
„ — 514 


Red-breaſted — 489 
Red -ſpotte d — 506 


Sencoal — 101 
Vaniegated | — 1 
Violet — | 487 
Violet-headed —— 50g 
Wall — 481 


Crate billed Brown Bird 916 
Purple Bird — 513 
Red Bird 914 


Creſcent — III. 45% 
Creſſerelle —— 1. 226 
Crick — VI. 196 
Blue-faced — 195 
Blue-headed- 198 
Nicaly — 197 

Red and Blue — 194 
With a Yellow Head and _ 
Throat — 190 

Violet — 200 
Criſpin — III. 369 
Cross- bill _ 05 
Crotoph apa Ani — VI. 364 
Major —— 300 
Crow, Alpine — III. 5 
| Baid — ag 
Bare-necked == 72 
Carribean 3 
Carrion: - — 38 
Chattering — 58 
Cinereous — 103 
Hermit _ 7 
Hooded 351 
Hottentot  — 68 
Jamaica — 58 
Mexican! — 91 
Loeſter — 93 

New Guinea — 70 
Papuan — 71 
Philippine — 73 
Red-legg ect — 1 
Senegal — 7 


Wzhite⸗ breaſted — ib, 
Cuckco 


TS — — — — — an 1h 


. 


Cuckoo M7. — VI. 262 Cuckow, Yellow-bellied VI. 328 $ 
African — 341 Cuculus Egyptius — 311 | 
Black of Cayenne 360 Afer hin: ＋ 342 1 

Littie — 361 A mericanus — 345 [i 
Black and White creſted 309 Auratus — 332 1 
Blue 337 Braſilienſis — 256 f 
Braſilian creſted — 352 Czrulzus — 337 i 
Brown — +7268: 2: e — 262 4 
Brown and Yellow - 326 Cayanus wa 358 F 
Brown variegated with _ Cornutus _ 354 1 
1 Black —_— 323 Coromandus — 334 un 
Carolina. — 34 Criſtaws = — 313 i 
Cayenne —— 358 : Dominicus 5 — 357 as 
Chireſe— 336 Flavus — 328 55 
Chineſe, ſpotted — 325 Glandarius — 308 4 
Collared — 334 Guira — 35 2 | 
Collared, crefted — ib. Honoratus — 32 =. 
Corom andel, crefted - 327 Indicator — 338 1 
Ig ypuan — 314 _ Maculatus — 325 . 
Gilded — $13: Madagaſcarienſis — 311 „ 
Gold, Green, an nd White Th, Melanoleucus — 327 5 
Great ſpotteel — 308 Mindanenſis — 320 ol 
Great Madagaſcar - 311 Minor — 346 =. 
Greeniſh of Vizdagaſcar ib. Nevius — 355 be 
Honey _ 338 Niger — 330 hb 
8 Horned 5 RO. 354 Orientalils  — 330 1 
Indian fpotted — 319 Paradiſeus — 333 1 
Laughing — 353 Perſa Fic 2 5 4 
Little — 328 Piſanus — 309 14 
Long-bellied Rain — 347 Pluvialis 344 14 
_ Long-ſhaited — 333 Punctatus — 323 1 
Madagaſcar — 313 Radiatus — 326 
Mindanao — 320 Ridibundus — 333 "BY 
Panayan — 120 Scolopaceus —— 319 Wi ; 
"Paradiſe — 333 Senegalenſis — 317 þ | 
| Piaye — 358 Sinenſis — 336 ; 9 
Piſan — 309 Tahitius — 323 th 
Pointer — 338 Tenebroſus — 361 ij 
Rain — 344 Tranquilus — 360 
Red-cheeked — 256 Vetula — 14 
Rufous ſpotted — 323 Cujelier — V. 23 
Kufous white — 317 Cuil | — Ws + 321 | Wi! 
Sacred _ 321 Curaſſow, Oreſted — II. 327 1 
St. Domingo — 357 Crying — 6 \ 
Society „ „ ew — 335 
Spotted — 355 Curlew 5 | 
Straight-heeled — 317 Bald — yo 10 
Variegated of Mindanao 320 Brown — 128 1 
White- -rumped Black - 3o1 Creſted — wm 1 


Curlew, 


1E 8-- © 
Curlew, great, of n. 46 Duck, Gray-headed - IX. 273 


Green 26 Harlequin — 110 
Luzonian — 29 King — 213 
Red — 33 little Brown — 242 
Red - fronted Brown — 40 Little Thick- headed 20 
White — 39 Long-tailed from New- 
Wood 41 foundland — 169 
Carucui, Red- bellied - VI. 245 Mareca „„ 
Violet- headed — 252 Mexican — 241 
Violet-bhooded — ib. Mulſcovy — „ 
Vellow-bellieed — 250 Muſk — 139 
Curucuckoo — 256 Red-billed Whillling 154 
| 3 | ID & | Red Creſted —.— 153 
Darter, White-beflied VIII. 406 Summer — 206 
Daw, Alpine — III. 65; Tufted — g. 
Bald _ 69 Velvet — 204 
Muſtachio — 68 White-faced — 214, 236 
New Guinea — 70 Dunlin — VII. 524 
Papuan . 1 
Demi, fins — V. 325 Eagle, Bald — E 2 65 
Didus, Ineptus — I. 3900 Cinereous — bb. 
Nazarenus — 400 Golden — 46 
3 Solitaris— 394 Little American — 1000 
Diomedea, Demerſa - IX. 344 Oronoco — 97 
Exulans 289 Pondicherry — bb. 
Diver, Black- chrosted VIII. 243 Ringtail — | 54 
Great — 234 Rough- footedt!— 58 
Great Northern — 241 Sea — 76 
Imber— 234 | White-tailed _ 65. 
Tale — 2237 Eger, Demi — VII. 363 
Little Northern — 243 Great — 361 
Sea-cat — 238 Little — 357 
Speckled — 237 Reddiſh —— 362 
Dodo, Hooded — l. 390 Rufous — ib. 
Nazarene 400 Eider — X. 90 
Solitary _ — 294 Emberiza Amazona IV. 291 
Dotterel  — VIII. 84 Bicolor — 157 
Double Spur — II. 388 Borbonica — 292 
Drongo — IV. 478 Braſilienſis — 2288 
Dronte — 1. 390 Butyracea — 156 
171 — Xx. x - oa 295 
| Beautiful, creſted — 206 Capenſis — 262, 263 
[ Black 2:2, "oo 205 Cia — 282 
Brown = 212 Cinerea — 294 
[ Buffel- headed — 209 Ciris — 150 
| Collared, of Newfound- Cirlus — 279 
| lane 210 -::  Cltrinella — 274 
j Common tame — JOO Cyanopſis: — 153 
— 294 


Falcated — 232 Familiaris 
| . 8 1 | Emberiza 


N 2-0: 


1 
Emberiza Flaveola — IV. 290 Falco Pygargus — I. 167 
Granatina — 144 Sacer — 19 
Griſea — 293 Serpentarius VII. 316 
Hortulana — 245 Subbuteo — I. 223 
Leſbia _ 258 Tinnunculues — 226 
Longicauda — 141 Falcon, Black — 216 
Lotharingiaa — 289 Cirrated — 219 
Luaovicia — 261 Common — 202 
exicana — 289 Fiſher — 222 
Militaria — 284 Jer — 192 
Nivalis — 264 Red — | 217 
 Olivacea — 290 Red-throated — 100 
Orizivora — 270, 272 Spotted — 217 
Panayenſis — 143 Stone — 231 
Paradiſea — 134 Fauvette — V. 110 
Platenſis _ 291 Alpine — 146 
Principalis — 142 Babbler — 128 
Provincialis — 257 Black Headed — 119 
Pſittacea — 144 Blueiſh of St. Domingo 156 
Regia — 137 Cayenne — 155 
Schæniclus — 233 Gray or Griſette — 125 
Serena — 138 n — 11 
Vidua — 140 Little Rufous — 137 
Viridis — 15 5 of the Woods, or Ruſſet 13 
Erne — 1. Reed — 3 
Falco Æruginoſus — 177 Rufous- tailed from Cay- 
Eſalon — 432 ene 133 
Albicaudus — 65,68 Spotted — 140 
Albicilla =_ ib. Spotted from Louiſiana 152 
Apivorus — 161 Spotted from the Cape 
Duteosd 159 of Good Hope — 1 51 
Candidus — 195 Smal! — 152 
Chryſaetos — 46 Winter — 142 
Cyaneus — 164 Yellow-breaſted Lodiſi- 
Formoſus — 101 . . 
Fulvus — 54, 153 Favourite — VIII. 197 
Furcatus c * | I75 | Fieldfare — III. 265 | 
Gallicus — 8685 Canada — 271 
| Gyrfalco — 194 Cayenne | daß, 
Haliaetus — 70 Fig-eater — V. 140 
Laniarius — 196 Aſh-throated Cinereous 321 
Leucocephalus - — 65,3 69 Beltd— 300 
Litho falco — 231 Black: = TT 3; 
Nævius — 58 Black- cheeked — 288 
Niuus 179 Black- collarel— 294 
Oſſifragus — 76 Blue © | — 275 
Palumbarius — 184 Brown _ 287 £ 
 Piſcator mm 22 Brown and Yellow — 290 
Ponzicerianus — 97 Cærulean — 3oy 
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Fig: 


— 312 
Graſſet _ 320 
Gre „of Jamaica — 322 
Green and Wnite * 284 
Green and Yellow — 270 
Golden-crowned — 310 
Golden-winged — 30g 
Half-collared — 316 
Olve _ 514 
Olive Bron — 319 
Orange — 311 

Orange-throated — 288 
Pine —— 292 
Prothonota ry ö 
Red- breaſted — 306 
Red-headed — 280 
Rufous — 304 
Seucgal — 276 
Spotted — 279 
_ Vari: gated — 303 
White-throated — 281 
Vellow-headed 295 
Yellow-ipotted — 289 
Vellow-throated — 282 
Finch, Amaduvade . 
hahama —— 157 
Black and Yellow — 123 
Black-faced — III. 451 
jue-bellied— IV. 81 
Blue-headed — V. 329 
Bonana _ IV. 120 
Brafilian — 144 
Canary | I 
_ Capſa — _ t. 443 
Chineſe — IV. 125 
Collared — 129 
Cow pen — 120 
Cuba — 2 
B | — 7 
Euſtachian — 126 
F ciaxled — 128 
Greeniſh _ 158 
Lapland — 117 
Long-billed — 124 
Lutean — 477 
— 121 


Orange 
6 


IN ID 


-eater, Cinerectis- 
eaded 2 V. 286 


Collared Cinereous — 298 
Creſted 


E X. 


AV. 


Finch, Purple 
Senegal 
Str aſburg. 
Variegated 
Yellow 

F ingah 

Fiſt of Provence 


— . 
V. 
Flamingo, Red - VIII. 
lav ert | III. 
Fly Bird V. 
Black Long-tatled — 
Broad-Shafted 
Collared 
Creited 
Eared 
Forked tail Violet 
Leaſt 
Longs tail 
Long-tailed Steel- 
Coloured 
Purple 
Racket | 
Spotted-necked 
Fly-caticher _ 
Active 
Aſh- coloured 
Aure 
Black- cap 
Elack and White 
Bourbon 
Brown 431 
_ Brown-throated Senegal 428 
Cat 455 
Cinereous 438 
Collared 420 
Collared Black, 5 
Lorraine 5 
Creſted | 
Dwarũſh 
Forks- tail 
King of | 
Lemon of Louiſiana 
Little Black Aurora 
Mar tinico 
Mexican 
Mutable 
Paradiſe 
Purple-throated 
Red 5 


= 
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Fly-catcher, Red-eyed IV. 434 Fringilla Pecoris IV. 120 


Round-crefted — 442 
Rufous — 433,443 
Senegal — 424 — 
Spotted — 416 
Spotted Yellow V. 289 
Streaked — IV. 440 
Swallow-tailed — 457 
J'yrant — 472 
Undulated — 423 
Whiſkered 430 
Vellow-bellied ws - 44.4 
Yellow-crowned — 473 
Foudi aaa Ti. 450 
Foudi Jala — V. 108 
Founingo — II. 477 
Francolin — 384 
Frigat — VIII. 346 
Pelican % e. 
Fringilla Amandava IV. 85 
Arpentoratenſis — 63 
Benghalus — 81 
Bicolor — 157 
Butyracea — 156 
: Ciebs — 96 
Canaria | — I 
Capua — III. 432 
Carduelis — IV. 160 
Catotol _ 199 
)ùO»»!:: O08 
Criftata ©: — III. 451 
Cyanomelas — V. 329 
Domeſtica — III. 432 
Erythrophthalma IV. 122 
Euſtachii — 126 
Granatina — 144 
Jamaica — 120 
Indica — 129 
Lapponica — 117 
Lina:14 — 1383 
Longiroſtr is — 124 
Lutenſis — 177 
Maia — 92 
Melba — 178 
Montana — III. 445 
Monticula — 55 
Montifringilla IV. 108 
Montium — 65 
Nivalis — 118 


Petronia — III. | 
Purpurea — IV. 3 


Sene gala — 87 
Sinica — 125 
Spinus — 1388 
Triſtis — 179 
Variegata — 127 
Jena — 121 
Fulica Aterrima — VIE. 207 
Atra — = 200 
Cayanenſis — 173 
Chloropus — 1563 
Criftata _ 209 
Filtulans — 172 
Flavipes _ 171 
Flaviroſtris — 197 
Fuſca — 18968 
Maderaſpatana — 19 
Martinica = — 196 
Næviaa — 170 
Porphyrio — 186 
Purpurea — 198 
Spinola _ — 185 
Viridis © --: — 19 
Gachet — R - 
Gadwall — IX. 157 
Gallinule, Brown VIII. 168 
Cayenne — 173 
Common — 163 
Croke —— 127 
Crowing — 198 
Favourite — 197 
Green — 194 
Grinetta — 170 
Madlras — 195 
M artinico —— 196 
Piping — 17 
Purple — 186 
Spotted — 147 
Vellow-legged — 171 
Ganga — II. 213 
Sant 1 341 
Eeſſer — 336 
Gurganey 5 — IX. 218 
Garnet — VI. 46 
Garrot — IX. 186 
Garzette, White — VII. 35g 
Gelinotte — 11. 204 


Giarcle 
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} 
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Giarole — 
Gingeon — IX. 143 
Gip-gip . 
Girole _ is? - 48 
Glareola, Nzvia — VII. 518 


Goulin — 

Gracula Calva — 380 
Criſtatella 
Religioſa 


| Auſtriaca — 519 
Glout — VIII. 172 
 Goat-ſucker, American V 


Braſilian _ 
Carolina _ 
European — . 
Grand — 
Gray — 
Guiana — 
Jamaica — 


Rufous of Cayenne 


Sharp- tailed — 


SpeQacle — 


_ Variegated of Cayenne 459 


Virginian  — 


Minor 
Paradiſe 


I. 458 Graytinch a 72 
465 Grebe, Black-breaſted VIII. 223 


448 Cayenne 


55 Cheſnut 
456 Circled-bil!l 230 
462 Philippine — bb. 
463 St. Bomingo — 231 


452 Coot 
464 Creited | 


White-necked 455, 459 Great 
Godwit, Red — VII. 483 Horned 


_ Goertan — TS. I 
Gold Cravat — VI. 25 Little py 
Goldfinch — 3 


American — 
Green, or Maracacao 
Yellow — 


G I. 
Golden Eye — IX. 186 Grenadin A 


Gonolek — 


Goole — 12 | 
64 Green- ank — 


Armed — 
Baſtard — 
Black- backed — 
Canada — 
Chineſe — 
Cravat — 
Egyptian — 
Efquimaux -— 
nes — 
aughin — 
Magellanie — 


L.0ouifliana 
179 Pied-bill 

178 Red- necked 
179 Tippet 
White- winged | 


I. 255 Greenfinch 
Varied 


58 Grigri . 
66 Grinetta - — 


71 Griſetta — 


61 Grivelin — 
71 Cravated 


7... Grofbeak — 


69 Aby ſſinian 


61 Pengal 3 
3.70 Bl ack — 


TE Black- ereſted 


of the Malouines — 58 Blue 


| 83 


ame , | 


White-fronted 
Seel Green — V 


—— — — — ——— —— — — 


54 Brown 
25 Canada 
70 Cardinal 


VI. 56 Cimereous 


Grakle, Bald — 380 


O 
458 ©: © Little. |. 


— 225 
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Groſbeak, Gray — III. 424 
n 420 
Lineated — IV. 312 
Marygold — 130 


Minute — 314 
Molucca — III. 425 
Nun — 


Orange — IV. 310 


Philippine III. 421 
Pine — 412 
Pin- tailed — 419 
Purple — IV. 318 

Red-· breaſted III. 416 


Spotted, of the * 
of Good Hope 
Three-toed — 429 
Waxbill — IV. 89 
White-billed — 311 
White- headed — 94 


Grous, Black — II. 184 
Broad-tailed — 199 


with variable Plu- 
| mage — 202 
Canada Hazel — 245 


Hazel — 2204 

Scotch — 2211 

Long- -tailed — 251 

Pin- tailed . 

Red — 221 

3 Wood 169 

= Guarona — VIII. 42 

I Guifette — 308 

I Black, or Scare-crow 30g 

& Guignard — 84 

3 Guillemot — IX. 298 
| Black _ 301 
Fooliſh — 298 

3 Little _ 3ol 
Guinea, Pintado . — II. 144 

E Guira-Beraba — 348 

& Guira-Cantara — VI. 35 

E Guirarou — IV. 367 


Ouira-Querea — VI. 452 
& Guitſo Batito — III. 429 
E Guit-guit, American V. 519 
5 Black and Blue — 520 


Black and Vielet — 530 
Spotted, Green — 527 


Variegated — 529 


IZ N D n -:& 
Gull, Arctic — VIII. 404 


Black -mantled — 365 
Black-toed 408 
Common — 38 

Glaucous — 366, 376 


Gray-mantled — 366 
Gray-mantled Brown 376 

and White-mantled 379 
Herring — ib. 


Ivory — 3280 
Laughing — 389 
RKRed-legged 386 
. Varied. or Grifard 372 

Wagel — Ib. 

Habeſh of Syria — IV. 49 
Hzmatopus, Oſtralegus VIII. 113 
Hamburgh — IV. 320 
Hard-bill — III. 412 
Harfang  — I. 314 
Harle— VIII. 28 
Hawk, Gos — I. 184 
85 Little — 190 
Pigeon — 191 
e, — 179 


7 
Thick-billed 190 


Heath Cock, Ruffed II. 246 
Hedge Sparrow — V. 142 
Heron, Agami — VII. 366 


Black - ens; 


CO 353 
Black- capped, White 365 


Black- creſted, White 365 
Blue — 381, 387 
Brown — 365 
Cayenne Night — 422 
Cheſnut — 


- "9395-374 
Common — 329 
Creited Purple — 354 
Crowned — 306 
Gardenian — 410 
Great _ 369 
American — db. 
Great White — 
Green — 
Hudſon's Bay — 
Little White — 
Louiſiane — 
Malacca — 
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Heron, Mexican — VII. 385 Hoi = VII. 367 
New Guinea — 377 Hoopoe RE VI. 379 
Night — 419 Black and White of the 
Pondicherr7 — 392 Cape of Geod Hope 397 
Philippine — 378 Madagaſcar — ib. 
Purple — m 354 Hornbill, Abyflinian - VII. 1 48 
Red-legged — 374 African — 147 
Red-ſhouldered — 370  Black-billed — 134 

 Rufous — 1373 Helmet — 153 
Scolopaceus — 425 Indian III. 34. VII. 140 
Squacca — 375 Mianilla — 137 
Squaigtta — 372 Panayan — 138 
Violet — 355 Philippine — 150 

Vellow- crowned — 383 Pied _ 142 

Hirundo Acuta — VI. 585 Rinnoceros — 155 
Ambroſiaca — 510 Horſeman, Common — 489 
Americana — 581 Green — 497 
ApS: oe; 534 Striped — 492 
Borbonica — 578 Variegated — 494 
Capenſis — 500 White — 496 
Cayanenſis — 558 Hotchicat — 119 
Chalybea — 561 Houbara — II. 38 
Cinerea — 560 Houhou _ VII. 368 

Dominicenſis— 555 of Egypt — VI. 3 
Eſculenta — 568 Houtou, or Momot — 372 
Fc iata — 509 Humming-bird, admirable 6; 
Francica — 5 80 Al- green — 16 
Lencoptera — 567 Amethy: {tne — 15 
Melba — 548 Black- bellied _ 50 
Montana — 534 Black-breatted — 36 
Nigra — 554 Black- capped.— 38 

Panayana — 505 ive-fronted — 17 
Pelaulgla — 5 82 Blue tailed — 48 
Pęruviana _ 557 Broad-ſhafted — 34 
Purpurea _ 5963 Carbuncle — 28 
Riparia — 926 Cayenne — 4 20 
Rufa —— 505 Creſted Green — 22 
Sencgalenſis — 508 Crimſon-headed — 59 

Subis — 563 Fork-tailed - == 37 
Tapera — 564 Fork-tatled Cayenne — 35 
Torquata — 566 Leſſfer — 36 
Violacca — 560 Gold-throated — 

 Vrbica „„ Gray-bellied — 

Ho am III. 280 Gray-necked — 

Hoazin — II. 337 Grcen and Blue — 

Hobby VJ Green-throated — 

Wocco , — I. 327 Leaſt — 

Hociſans — III. 91 Little Brown — 


> 
ly 


„ 


J: 


1 


2 


1 


„ „ 


Humming Bird, Mango VI. 58 Ibis, Bald — VIII. zo 
Paradiſe =—_ 51 Bay 3 26 
Racket - tailed — 23 Black — 17 
Red-breatted — 54 Brown — 40 

Red-throated — 1 Cayenne — 41 
Ruby-necked — 19 Creited — 32 
Ruby-throated — 31 Egyptian — 13 
Rufous-bellied — 61 Manilla — 28 
St. Domingo — 60 Mexican _ 43 
Sapphire — 26 Scarlet — 33 
| and Emerald 1Þ. White — 3,39 
Spotted „ + White-neckec — 46 
Spotted- necked — 30 Wood — 267 
Superciliouis — 46 Jendaya — VI. 225 
Topaz — 44 Imbrim — VFIII. 241 
Tufted-necked — 17 Italian Courier — 428 
Violet — 55 Juba, Apute — VI. 231 
Violet-eared _ 31 e 
Violet-tailed — 52 Kamichi — VII. 323 
Wihite-bellied — 33 Katraca — A, 
White-tailed — 7  Kenrel-- — I. 226 
1 8 Kildir — VIII. 93 
Jabiru . 270 Kingalite OR 1 
American ib. King-fiſner— VII. 158 

Jacamar — 213 Bengal! 197 
Green — 214 Black and White — 1 79 
Long-tailed — 2216 Black- capped 183 

| Paradiſe — ib. Blue and Black of Se- OO 

facana, Black — VIII. 181 = negal — 189 
Brafilian — 183 Blue and Rufous — 175 
Cheſnut _ 177 Blue-headed — 193 
Green — 182 Braſilian ipotted — 207 

Peck — 183 Cape — 178 
Variegated — 185 Cayenne — 201 

Jackdaw — III. 59 Cincreous — 203 

{acobine, Creſted — VI. 327 Collared — 186 

facobine and Domino - III. 4.25 Crab — 176 

ſaguacati — VII. 205 Crab- eating — ib. 

lapacani — III. 183 Creſted — 182, 199 

11 — 9 Gray-headed — 190 
Plue, of North America 107 Great — 182 
Brown Canada — 103 Great Brown — 174 
Cayenne 105 Gambia —— 175 
Peruvian — 102 Greateſt — 174 
Red-billed of China - 101 Green-headed — 184 
Siberian — 105 Green and Rufous 209 
Yellow- _bellied of Cay- White 210 

„ enne 106 Orange — 2212 

Ibijau — VI. 455 Little Indian — 197 
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Kingfiſher, n 192 Lapwing, Armed, of Loui- 


Pied 179 
Purple — 194 
Red- headed — 191 
Rufous — 194 
Senegal — 190 
with ſtraw- coloured head 
and tail — 18 5 
Ternate  — 192 
Thick-billed — 178 
'Three-toed — 198 
White-billed = 195 
 White-headed — 185 
Yellow fronts — 191 

OK . III. 222 
Kinki-Manou of Ma- 

_ dagaſear = — | * 
Kiolo — VIII. 15 5 
Knot „ 134 
FF 1. 153 

. 156 
Cawohna - 75 
Koulik — VII. 122 
Labbe, or Dung- bird VIII. 400 
Long-tailed — 404 
Lagopede — II. 232 
Lanius, Barbarus — I. 255 
Ceœruleſcens — 249 
Canadenſis — 256 
_ Cayanus — 25 2 
Collurio— 246 
Curviroſtris — 253 
Emeria — _ 250 
BD xcabltor -: aw 1839 
Forficatus — IV. 478 
Leucocephalus — I. 254 
| Leucorynchos — 251 
Madagaſcarenſis — 256 
Nengeta ws IV. 367 
Pitangua | — 471 
Rufus _ 1. 254 
Rutilus — 244 
Sulphuratus — 253 
Tyrannus — IV. 464 
Viridis — I. 251 
Lanner — 196 
Lapwing — VIII. 47 
Armed, of Senegal — 60 
Cayenne — G5 
Indies — 63 


fiana — VIII, 6 3 
Plover 8 2 "hp 
Swils — cs 


Lark, African — V. 62 
Brown-cheked Pen 91 


Vanian 


Cape — + 
Cinereous — 62 
Creſted — 65 


Leer 72 
Graſhopper Wa 36 


Italian — 45 1 
Large or Calandre — 47 
Louiſiana — 34 
Marſh — 57 

Meadow — 1 
A 55 

Rufous — 61 
Rufous- backed — 21 

Senegal 7 
Siberian — 509 
Shore — AE 
Sky — — 1 
Tit — 29 
Undated — 74 
Willow _ 49 
Wood — 23 

Larus, Canus VIII. 384 
Cuttrrhothes”- — 308, 372 
Cinerarius — 386 
Crepidatus — 4⁰⁰ f 
Eburneus — 380 
Fuſcus _ 379 
Glaucus — 366, 376 
Hybernus — 394 
Marinus — 305 
Paraſiticus — 404 
Ridibundus — 389 
Riga — 381 

Linnet — IV. 51 
Mountain — 65 


Yellow-headed — 73 
Baſtard or Bimbele V. 133 


Little Simon "> 273 
Locuſtelle — 40 
Lohong _— 1.42 
Long Shans — VIII. 109 
Loriot — 33 223 
Chincle — 231 


| Loriot, 


1 D: E KX. 


Loriot, Indian — IIͤI. 
Lory, Collared — VI. 
Crimſon — 
Firſt Black- capped 
Grand — 
Great — 
Gueby — 
Indian — 
Long-tailed Scarlet 
Molucca — 
Paraguan — 
Parakeet — 
Red — 
and Violet — 
Tricolor — 
Purple-capped — 
Red ö 
and Violet — 
Tricolor  — _ 
Loxia, Abyſſinia — III. 
Aſtrild — IV. 
Aurantia — 
Bengalenſis — III. 
| Bonarienſis — IV. 
Brafiliana — III. 
_ Cwxrulea — . 
Cana — 
Canadenſis — III. 
Capenſis — IV. 
Cardinalis — III. 
Chloris — IV. 
Cocothrauſtes III. 


Collaria 
Coronata 


Enucleater 


Flabellifera 


Tories 


Curviroſtra — III. 


Fuſca „ „ 


232 
114 
116 
115 


119 


ib. 


118 


121 
120 


117 
213 


120 


ib. 
121 
122 


Griſea III. 1 IV. 73 
Lineola 312 
Ludoviciana — III. 416 
Maia — IV. 94 
Malacca — III. 425 
Minuta — IV. 314 
Nigra — 316 
Oryzivora — III. 420 
Philippira — 421, 426 
Pyrrhula IV. 298 


311 


Loxia, TridaQyla — II. 429 


Violacea — IV. 318 
Luan — II. 314 
Lulu . 
Lumme — VIII. 243 
Maccaw, Black — V1. 175 

Blue and Yellow — 163 

Brafilian Green — 169 

Red and Yellow, } | 

from Jamaica : 158 
Mag pie — ui 
Jamaica „ 

of the Antilles — 88 

Senegal — 85 
Magunari — VII. 265 
r IV. 92 
Maian — p 94. 
Maipourt — VI. 215 
Mainate — III. 376 


Manacus, Serena — IV. 337 


Manakin _ IV. 327 


Black and Yellow — 334 
 Black-capped 


— 31 
A 
 Blue-backed — 330 
Great or Tight — 330 
Orange — 324 
Papuan 344 


5 Purple- -breafte a — 353 


Red and Black 


 Red-headed — 335 


Rock 
Variegated — 


fronted IV. 337 
headed — 335 


 throated — 337 


Manchot, Great — IX. 338 
WE T2 
Middle — 341 
with a truncated Bill 349 
Mansfenn2ni — I. 102 
Manucode — III. 144 
Black — To 0 
Marail — II. 342 
Marouette — VIII. 147 
2 M2 — Marus 


337 
White-faced IV. 331. 339 
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Mew, Great Cinere- 


1 -N 8 
VI. 


Martin _ 
Sand — 
Maſcarine — 
Matuitui 
Maubeche, Common 
Gray — 
Spotted — 
Meleagris, Gallopavo 


Creſted — 
ee ee TIS — 
. Crowned — 
Hooded: em 
Mantled — 


VI. 


VII. 205. VIII. 
VII. 


ut; 
Merganſer — VIH. 


Red- breaſted 3 | 


Stellated — 
 Mergus, Albellus 


Cucullatus — 
Merganler — 
Minutus — 
Serrator — 


Merlin — 


Merops, Angolenſis 
Apiaſter — 
Badius FR 


| Brafihenſis 3 


Cater So” 


262, 


Be 2 
VL. 


Cayanenſis— 


Chryſocephalus — 


Cinereus — 

Congener — 
Erythrocephalus 

Erythropterus 


Flavicans 8 


 Faica — 
Malaccenſis 
Nubicus 
Philippinus 
Red and Blue 
Rufuas— 


— 
2— 
4 


Supercilioſus — 


Viridis — 


ous, or Blue-footed 
Laughing — 
Spotted . 
White — 
Winter — 


VIII. 


394 


Micteria, Americana VII. 270, 275 


Middle Bill — 
- | 


8 5 


325 


+ Montvoyau of China 


Middle-Bill Black and v. 
| Blue — 5 
Black and Rufous — 
with a White Creſt 
and Throat 
Millouinan — IX. 185 
Miniſter — . 
Mittek — VIII. 


Mocking Bird — III. 288 


Moloxiia _ — 


Morillon — IX. 
| Little — 
Motacilla, Acredula V. 
Equinoctialis 
Afra 
Africana 
Alba 
Albicollis 
Atricapillaa 
Aurantia 
Auricollis 
Boarula 
Bonarienſis 
Cærulea 
Cæruleſcens 
Calendula 
Calidris 
Campeſtris 
. 
Canadenſis 
Capenſis 
Caprata 
Cayana 
Chloroleuca 
Chryſocephala — 
Chryſoptera 


Cinerea — 


zoo, 


Ini tit iſ: 


Crriſtata 

_ Curruca | 
Cyanocephala — 
Dominica — 
Erithacus — 
Fervida — 
Ficedula — 
Flava — 256, 
Flaveſcens 
Fulicata 
Fulva 
Fuſca 


1 


1 
Motacilla Fuſcata — V. 277 Motacilla Trochilus V. 350 
Fuſcenſis — 287 Troglodytes — 357 
Fuſcicollis — 15 5 Varia — 303 
Guianenſis _— 176 Ve ia — 346 
Guira — 348 Vermivora — 324, 327 
Hippolais — 110 Virens — 294 
Hottentotta — 238 Umbria — 153 
IRterocephala — 295 Undata — 276 
Leucorhoa — 240 Motmot, Brafilian — VI. 372 
Lineata — 347 Motteux — V. 228 
Ludoviciana — 282 Moucherolle, — IV. 450 
Luſcinia — 78 Brown of Martinico 455 
Maculoſa _ 280 | Creſted: mm 452 
Madagaſcarienſis 108, 271 Forked- tail of Mexico 45 
Maderaſpatenſis — 267 ol the Philippines — 45 
Magna — 222 Virginian — 45 5 
Mauritania — 3 Green, creſted 458 
Modularis — 142 Muſcicapa, Agilis — 439 
Multicolor — 313 Audax — 473 
Nzvia | . | I40 Barbata — 430 
Noveboracenſis — 152 Bicolor — 437 
Oenanthe — 228 | Borbonica — 426 
Palma rum 333 Ccrulea — 429 
Paſſerina — 117, 125 Cana | _ 476 
Pennſylvanica — 306 Carolinerſis — 455 
Penſilis — 158 Cayenenſis — 444 — 
Perſpicilla — 225 Coronata — 442 
Petechia — 2280 Crinita — 458 
Philippenſis — 219 Ferox — 472 
Phænicurus — 163 Porfcata 5 457 
Pinguis a 320 Fuliginoſa — 43 
Protonotarius go —- ͥͤ ?⁊161ů © uſca | GP” * © + 
Provincialls — 149 Griſola 5 416 
| Regulus — 366 Ludoviciana —— 475 
Rubecula — 185 Martinica . — "2305 456 
Rubetra — 212 Melanoptera — 428 
Rubicola — 20 Mautata won 459 
Rufa | — 137 Olivacea — 434 
: | Ruficapilla — 304 Paradiſi _— 452 
Ruficauda — 155 Philippenſis — 458 
Salicaria — 1 34 Rubricollis 5 — 480 | 
Schznobenus — © 2 en Rufe ſcens "5 4 433 
Semitorquata — 316 Ruticilla — 441 
Sialis == 200 Senegalenſis — 424 
Stapazina — 2236 _Tyrannus — 451 
Subflava — 277 VPoariegata — 440 
Sueeiee 19 Virens — 438 
Sybilla kd 220 DUndulata _ 423 
Tigrina _ 289 0 
Tiphia — 270: 8 Nandapoa 


. m -« Www Ade thts. 


* — — — n — 


E 


Nandapc a — 


Napaul — II. 315 
Nightingale _ V. 78 
Great — 105 
Noddy — VIII. 418 
Noira Lori — VI. 111 
Numida, Meleagris — II. 144 
Nutcracker — III. 109 
Nuthatch — V. 458 
Great — 471 
Great hook-billed ib. 
Spotted — 472 
Ococolin — II. 433 
Ola Man, or Rain Bird VI. 344 
Onore — VII. 415 
Rayed — 416 
| of tlie Woods — 417 
Open Bill — 392 
Orchef — III. 422 
Ortraie — 3 
Organiſte — 235 
Oriole, Black — III. 193 
Leficr — 194 
Crowned — 195 
Black and Vello -. 207 
Creſted _ 212 
Gelſden — 223 
IftertC-. 178 
Kink — -4 5 
Mexican _— 181 
New Spain — 185 
OQlve — 198, 220 
Red-winged — 188 
Ring- taille 182 
Striped-headed — 233 
Weaver — 1099 
Whiſtler — 202 
White-headed — 213 
Yellow-headed — 219 
Oriolus, Annulatus — 182 
Baltimore — 203 
Bonana _ 214 
Capenſis — 220 
Chinenſis — 230 
Cinereus — 187 
_ Cottototl _ 185 
Oriſter us — 211, 212 
Ga oda — 223 


VI. 275 Oriolus Japacani — III. 183 


Ictericus — 178 
Icterocephalus — 2219 
Ludovicianus — 213 


Melauocephalus 231, 232 
Melancholicus — 196 
Mexicanus — 195 
Minor — 194 
Niger — 193 
Novæ Hiſpaniz — 181 
Olivaceus — 195 
Perſicus — 207, 209 
Pheeniceus — 1838 
Radiatus — 233 
Sinenſis — 222 
Spurius — 205 
Textor — 199 
Viridis — 202 
| Xanthornus — 2217 
Ortolan, Bunting — IV. 245 
Pivote — V. 184 
Oſprey + $9 
| Carolina — 101 
Oftrich _ — 32 
American — 366 
Otis, Afra — 1. 
Arabks— 42 
Bengalenſis — 47 
Houbara — 50 
Rhaad — ix 
'Tarda — 
Tetrax — 34 
Ouzel, Blue — III. 312 
„ 299 
Roſe- coloured — 306 
Solitary — 3215 
Water — VIII. 126 


Owl, Aluco — 95 . 291 c 
Braſilian Eared — 310 


Brown — 302 
Canada — 313, 317 
Cayenne — 316 
Great-eared — 270 
Little — 306 
Long-eared — 279 
Saint Domingo — 318 
Scops-eared — 288 
Snowy — 314 
'T awny — 294 


Owl, 


* 


N E. X. 
Owl, White — I. 297 Parakeet, Golden-winged VI. 149 
Ox-pecker — III. 154 Lace-winged — 133 
Oyſter-catcher — VIII. 113 Little 135 
Long - ſhafted Great 136 
padda, or Rice Bird III. 420 Lory — 127 
Palamedea, Cornuta VII. 323 Luzonian — 153 
Criſtata — 313 Malacca — 136 
Palikour, or Anter — IV. 379 Mouſe — 129 
palmiſte — I. 301 Muſtacho — 130 
Paradiſea, Apoda — 135 Otaheitan Blue — 154 
Aurea — 150 Philippine _ 148 
Magnifica — 146 Red — 141 
Regia — 144 Red and Green — 140 
Superba — 149 Reddiſh-winged Great 137 
Viridis —— ES Red-headed — 126, 145 
Paradiſe Bird, Blue Green ib. „ nw WW, 
Gold-breaſted | — 150 Red-throated — 138 
Greater — 135 Red-winged Little — 138 
King . 144 Roſe-ringed — 134 
Magnificent — 146 Roſe. headed Ring — 135 
Superb — 149 Sapphire-crowned 143 
Paragua „ Short-tailed — 142 
Paroare III. 45 5 Variegated-winged 151 
Parra, Braſilienſis VIII. 183 Velloß — 128 
Cayanenſis — 65 Parroquet, Ara — 1237 
Goenfis — 62 Brown-throated — 221 
Jacana — .. 377 Cayenne — 2240 
Ludoviciana — 63 Chelnut⸗ crowned — 224 
Nigra — 181 Emerald — 226 
Sencgalla — 60  Gold-head — 243 
Variabilis — 185 _ Golden- crowned — 232 
Viridis — 182 Green — 224 
Parraka — II. 347 Leaſt Blue and Green 242 
Parakeet, Alexandrine VI. 123 Long-tailed Green 228 
Angola, Yellow — 128 Pavouanne — 219 
Azure- headed — 129 Red-fronted — 230 
Black-banded, Great 139 Red and Blue-headed ib. 
Black-Winged 1 4 I, 153 Variegated Throat 222 
Bloſſom-headed 126 | Wings — 223 
Blue-faced —— 131 Yellow Guarouba — 233 
Blue-headed — 129, 143 | Braſilian —ib. 
Blue-winged — 152 headed — 225, 235 
Collared — ib. throated — 239 
Creſted — 141 winged — 223 
Double-collared — 125 Parrot „ 63 
Double-ringed — ib. Agile 196 
Gray-breaſted — 129 Amboyna — 108 
Gray-headed — 150 „ ĩ 
Great- collared — 2 M4 Parrot, 


* 


1 


r 


On 


_— — — a — — 


g 
j 
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bank Angola Yellow VI. 128 Partridge, Bare-necked II. 389 


Aſh- coloured 
Aurora 
Black or Vaza 
of Madagaſcar 
Bloody-billed 
Blue- faced 
Blue-fronted 
Blue-headed 
Braſilian Yellow 
Carolina 


—— 
y 
— 


—— 
— — 


— 
oy 


126, 


— 


Cinereous or Jaco — 


Common Amazon's 
Duiky 
Emerald 
Feſtive 
Gingi 
Gray headed 
Great-bellied 


* 


— 


Great Blue-headed Green 108 


Green 


88 


Green and Red, Chineſe ib. 


Hawk-headed 
Hooded | 
1llinois 
Little Duſky 
Maccaw _ 
Mealy Green 
Noble 
Orange-headed 
Paradiſe 
Pavouane 
Red and Blue 
Red and White 
- Red-banded 
Red- breaſted | 
' Red-headed Amazon 
Red-throated 
Ruf-necked 
Senegal 
Variegated 
White-breaſted 
White-fronted 


Hand” © 


. * PR 


Yellow 8 — 


Yellow-headed 
Yellow-winged 
Partridge 
African, Red 
Barbary, Red 


— 
— 


II. 


Damaſcus — 36⁵ 
186 European, Red — 3738 
104 Gray — 352 
ib. Gray-white 9 
107 Greek — 369 
198 . . Guernſey — 378 
195 Guiana — IV. 412 
208 Mountain — II. 363 
233 New England — 394 
"235. Pearled, Chineſe — 393 
88 Rea: --: 5 369 
187 Rock or Gambra — 392 
211 Senegal — 388 
226 Parus, Amatorius — «454 
205 Americanus — 298 
137 Ater — 401 
189 Atricapillus — 407 
107 Biarmicus — 416 
Bicolor 447 
102 Cæruleus — 412 
Capenſis — 439 
133 Caudatus — 432 
217 Ceta — 456 
231 Criſtatus — 443 
209 Cyanus — 4.52 
237 Major _ 394 
193 Narbanenſis — 429 
182 Paluſtris — 404 
212 Pendulinus — 4.20 
203 Sibericus _ 441 
219 Virginianus — 450 
194 Paſſerinette — 117 
85 Pavo, Bicalcaratus — II. 323 
207 Criſtatus —— 253 
131  Muticus — 320 
134 TLibetanus — 319 
210 Pauxi, or Stone — 335 
200 Peacock — 253 
108 Japan — 320 
103 Thibet — 319 
215 Pearl Green — VI. 60 
185 Pelecanus, Aquilus VIII. 346 
128 Baſſanus — 337, 341 
225 Carbo — 282 
190 Fiber — 339 
349 Fuſcus — 278 
389 Graculus — 290 
391 Maculatus — 349 


Pelecanus, 


1 DD 


Pelecanus, Onocrotalus VIII. 259 Phaſianus, Nycthemerus II. 311 
Piſcator— 336 Parraqua — 347 
I Sula * Pictus _ 308 
3 Thagus — 281 Pheaſant, Argus — 314 — 
2 Pelican, Brown — 278 Baſtard — 306 
F Indented-billed — 281 Black and White China 311 
4 Saw-billed — ib. Common — 28s 
Z White _ 439 Courier — 347 
& Penelope, Criſtata — II. 30 Ereſted — 337 
3 Marail — 342 Horned — 315 
3 Satyra — - $46 Iris — 323 
N Penguin IX. 30 Motmot — 117 
J -- Gane. - _ 341 Piauhau | — IV. 480 
Creſted —. 346 Picus, Aurantius — VII. 25 
L Great — 333 Auratus — 39 
Little — 335 Bengalenſis — 21 
PPatgonan — 338 Bicolor — 72 
Red- footeel — 349 Canadenſis — 67 
'Petrel, Antarctic — 2864 Cardinalis — 65 
TT Carolinus — 6g, 71 
-  Blue-billed | | — ib. Cayanenſis— 30 
Brown Putin — 278 _ Cinnamomeus — 34 
 Cinereous — 256 Chlorocephalus — 37 
Fulmar — 256 Erythrocephalus — 55 
Giant — 271 - Exalbidus — 32 
Great Black — 278 _ Flavipes _ 54 
Greateſt — 271 Goenſis — 20 
Pintado — 258 Goertan — "BY 
"Putin _ 270 Lineatus — 51 
Shear-water — ib. Major == 57 
Stormy — 279 Manillenſis — 19 
White and Black — 258 Martius — 41 
White or Snowy . 266 Melanochloros — 29 
Pheenicopterus Ruber VIII. 431 Minor — 61 
etty chaps — V. 110 Moluccenſis — 66 
Phaeton, Æthereus VIII. 321,322 Multicolor — 3 
| Demerſus — IX.349 Nubicus . 
Pheœnicurus — VIII. 323 Paſſerinus — 28 
Phalarope, Cinereous or Philipparum — 18 
Brown — VIII. 210 Pilatus — 48 
Gray + — 212 Principalis  — 46 
Red — 211 Pubeſcens — 73 
with indented Feſtoons 212  Rubricolls — 53 
Phaſianus, Argus — II. 314 , Rufus — 36 
Colchicus — 286 Senegalenſis — 24 
Hybridus — 306 Striatus — 26 
Criſt tatus — | 337 5 Tricolor — 68 | 
Gallus: 5 Tridactylus — 75 
Motmot — 317 Faun . 
| | | Picus, 


B 2 
Picus, Villoſus — VII. 72 Fopinjay, Brown — VI. 217 


Viridis — 6 Mailed _ 204 
Pigeon _ 1. 435 Paradiſe — 203 
Great Crowned — 480 Purple-bellied — 207 
Ring 469 Red-banded — dh. 
Scollop- necked — 478 Violet — 20 
Wild — 439 with a Blue Head and 
Pimatol — IH. 172 Throat — 208 
Pintaill!— IX. 166 Porzana — VIII. 169 
Pipra — IV: 325 Pratincole, Auſtrian — VII. 517 
Albifrons IV. 343 — V. 339 Senegal — 518 
Atricapilla — IV. 341 Spotted — ib. 
Aureolaa — 332,334 Fe IX. 278 
Erythrocephalaa — 335 Antarctica — 264 
Gutturalis mo 37 -. .-Ceralea — 2068 
Manacus — 331 Capenſis — 258 
Papuenſis "_ 344 Gigantea — 271 
Pareola — 330 Glaeialiei— 2356 
Rubetra — 339 Nivea — 266 
Rupicola — 246. Pelagicaa — 279 
RA . 344 Puffinus — 273 
Blue-capped — 347 Vittata — 286 
Green — 343 Promerops, Blue-winged VI. . 400 
Variegated — 346 ah with {potted | 
Plaſtron, Black — VI. 59 Belly . — 40 
8 White — e ape — ib. 
Platelea Leucorodia VII. 431 Creſted — 3099 
Flotus, Anhinga - VIII. 406 Grand — 403 
4 Plover — 71 Great — ib. 
Alwargrim —— 82 Mexican — 401 
| Armed of Cayenne | 100 New Guinea, Brown 402 
= . Black-headed -. — 101 Orange _ 405 
1 Cream-coloured — 121 Striped-bellied Brown 402 
| Creſted — 95 Promer {pe — 399 
j | _ Crowned _ 98 Pſittacus Accipitrinfßs— 103 
| Golden —— 78 Aruginoſus — 221 
. Great — 102 | EKitivus — 187 
0 Hooded _ 97 Agilis — 196 
. Long-legged — 109 Alexandri 123 3.125,129,134 
5 Loiſy — 93 Amboinenſis — 122 
Ring — 88 Ana — — 224 
7 Spur-winged — 96 Aracanga _ 158 
if Watiled — 99 Ararauna — 168 
it Wreathed — 98 Ater — 175 
[ Plume, White — IV. 343 Aterrimus — 87 
| Pluvian — VIII. 101 Arricapillus — 139 
0 Pochard ew. \- 1X. 481 Aureus — 232 
. Polochiaan — VI. 408 Aurera - 186 
i Popinjay, Aurora-headed 212 Autumnalis — 198 


 Pittacys 


N 


Plittacus Borneus — VI. 120 Pſittacus Paraguanus - VI, 213 


Cœruleocephalus — 194 Paſſerinus — 242 N 
Canus — 150 Pertinax — 231 | 
Capenſis — 152 Pileatus — 217 
Carnicularis — 230 Pullarius — 145 
Carolinenſis — 235 Pulverulentus — 193 | 
4 Chryſopterus — 149 Pondicerianus— 130 
E Collarins — 210 Puniceus = 116 
Prxiſtatus — 82 Purpureus — 209 
I Cvanocephalus — 126 Ruber — 117 
E Domicella — 114 Rufiroſtris — a 1 
J Dominicenſis — 207 Senegalus — 108 | | 
3 Erithacus — 0 88 SOT | — 169 
5 e 1nenfis — 10 
| Erythrocephalus 1 * Smaragdinus _ 226 | 
q Eupatria Sk 7, 08 Solſtitialis — 128 | 
I Feſtivus — 205 Sordidus 411 | 
N Galgulus — 143,148 Soſove — 240 
1 Garrulus — 111 Sulphureus — 83 
3 Gramincus — | 108 TLaitianus 5 154 
| Grandis _ 119 Taraba — 184 
Guarouba — 233 ien — 5 * 
Guebienſis — 118 1 VI. 152 
Guianenfis — 2219 F VII. 15 | 
Hæmatodus — 1 Tovi — VI. 239 
Havanenſis _ 195 Tui — 243 
Jandaya _ 225 Violaceus — _ 200 
Javanicus — 141 Vireſcens — 223 
Incarnatus — 138 Viridis _ 280 
Indicus — 121 Pſophia, Crepitans — IV. 390 
5 Leucocephalus - 18 5,207 Ptarmigan — II. 332 
Lory j — 1158 Fudſon's By — 242 
Ludovicianus — 212 Puffin — IX. 304 
Macao — 158 of Kamtſchatka — 312 
Macrorhyncos — 107 Purre, or Stint — VII. 521 
Makawuanna — 237 Pygargue FF 
Maſcarinus — 10 : | £7 5 
Melanocephalus — 215 Quadricolor — III. 424 
Melanopterus — 151 Quail — II. 396 | 
Menſtruus — 208 Chineſe — 422 L 
Minor — 1 Great, Poliſh — 419 5 
Murinus — 129 Madagaſcar — 4423 N 
Niger — 104 Malouine — 421 1 
Nobilis — 182 Noiĩſy — 423 1 
Ochrapterus — 190 White — 420 4 
Olivaceus — 132 — or the Laugher £24 5 
Ornatus — 127 . 353 8 1 
Paradifi $09 :-* - i 
| | | Rail, | 
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Rail, Banded VIII. 


Barbary — 
Brown — 
Cayenne — 
Little — 
Spotted — 
Jamaica — 
Land — 
Little — 
Long-billed — 
Virginian — 
Water =_ 
kalle Aquaticus — 


8 — VII. 


Carolinus — VIII. 
Cayanenſis — 
Crex as 
Fuſcus — 
Jamaicenſis 
Longiroſtris 
Minutus 
Philippenſis 
Porzana 
Striatus 
Torquatus 
V ariegatus — 
Ramphaſtos, Aricari — VII. 
Czruleus — 
Dicolorus 3 
Luteus — 
Momota — 
Pavoninus — VII. 
Picatus — 
Piperivorus — 
Piſcivorus — 
J'oco | — 
Tucanus — 
Viridis . 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
RT 
— 


Raven — III. 
Indian, of Bontius— 
RKecurviroſtra, Alba VII. 
Avoletta — VIII. 


Red Black. — III. 

Red-· breaſt — V. 

Blue, of North Ame- 
rica 3 


Redpoll, Leſſer — IV. 


Rod ſhank, or Pool Snipe 
VII. 


153 
176 


Red- hank, White — VII. 495 
V 


Redfſtart — « 167 
Red Tail — 177 
Guiana . 176 
Red-wing — III. 273 
Rhaad — II. 52 
Rhynchops, Nigra - VIII. 412 
Riband, Blue — IV. 353 
Ringtail — 1. 167 
Rochier — | 221 
Koller — III. 115 
5 
Abyſünian — 126 
Angola — 127 
| Cayenne — 113. 
Chineſe — 117 
Garrulous — 118 
Madagaſcar — 131 
Mexican — 132 
Paradiſe — 133 
of the Indies — 159 
Onevtal-- 7 es 2b; 
„„ . Ge Fen of) T5 
Rook „ 9, 
Roſe-throat —— 41 
Royal Bird —— | VII. 306 
Ruff and Reeve — 4, 
Runner — VIII. 425 
Sacre — I. 199 
Sanderling, or Curwillet VII. 508 
Sandpiper, Cayenne VIII. 63 
Common — VII. 514 
Duſky — 505 
Freckled — 507 
Goa — VIII. 6: 
Gray _ 0 
Green — VII. 50g 
Griſled — 507 
Louiſiane — VIII. 63 
Senegal — 69 
Shore. — VII. 49% 
Spotted. | — VIII. 132 
ztriated © — VII. 492 
S is — VIII. 58 
San-hia e VI. 330 
Sarcelle, Brown and White 
IX. 243 
Carolina — 242 
Chineſe — 233 
Sarcelle, 


. = 
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*:rcelle, Common — IX. 218 
Coromandel — 231 
Egyptian 9 
Feroe — 235 
Java — 232 
Little — 222 
Long-tailed Rufous — 239 
Madagaſcar — 230 
Mexican — 241 
 Soucreurette — 237 
Souc rourou — 236 
Spinous-tailed — 238 
Summer — 225 
White and Black — 240 

beſſebe — VI. 210 

Savacou — VII. 426 

Savana IV. 451 

Schet of Madagaſcar — 459 

Schet-be ©" bo. BUG 

Schomburger. 190 

Scopus Umpretta — VII. 423 

Scoter — IX. 196 
Broad-billed —. 205 
Double — 204 

Screamer, Creſted — VII. 313 

Horned — 323 

Scolopax, e — 483 
Alba VIII. 39 

Arquataa — 18 
Calidris — VII 490 
Candida — 495 
Capenſis 472, 474, 475 
Fedoa 1 +54 
fn nd: 50 
Gallinago — VII. 463 

_ Gallinula — 470 

Slottis — 481 
Guarauna — VIII. 42 
 Lapponica — VII. 482 
Lunoſa _ 179 
Luzonienſis — VIII. 29 
Paludola — VII. 460 
Phœopus — VIII. 24 
Rulſticola - — VII. 442 
Totanus — 480 

cops i „„5ᷣ 1. 268 

Sea Lark W VII. 521 

dea Partridge, Brown — 518 


Sea Partridge, Collared VII. 519 


Gray _ 517 
Sea Swallow — VIII. 297 
Great — 302 
Great Alar Extent 313 
Great of Cayenne 315 
Leſſer — 307 
of the Philippines 312 
Secretary — VII. 316 
Vulture — ib. 
Senegal — IV. 87 
Radiated — 8 
Sere van — 91 
Shaft, Blue — VI. 48 
White | — 45 
Shag — VIII. 290 
Shear-bill — 412 
Sheldrake — IX. 171 
Short Tail — III. 373 
Shoveler — IX. 160 
Shrike — [ 23 
Barbary — 2353 
Bengal — 250 
Braſiliaxn — IV. 471 
Cayenne — I. 432 
Creſted — 6 
Gray — IV. 367 
Fork- tailed — UV, 94 
Great Clans - T. 239 
Hook-billed — 253 
Madagaſcar — 250 
Red- backed — 246 
Rufouns — 254 
Tyrant — IV. 464 
White-headed — I. 254 
Yellow-bellied — 253 
Sifilet | — III. 150 
Sincialo — VI. 223 
Siſkin — IV. 188 
Black Mexican — 199 
Mexican _ 200 
Sitta, Europæa V. 458, 468 
Jamaicenſis — 466, 468 
Major — 471 
| Nævia — 472 
Sitelle — 458 
Sirli — 63 
| 7 Skimmer, 


1 &-L 


Skimmer, Black — VIIL 412 Stare, Magellanic - III. 173 


Smew — 2 1 
54 Mexican — 
Smiring — 3 15 
71 Sterna, Ca f | 
Snipe — VII. 463 F iow: 135 YR 8 
Cape — 473 Fuliginoſa — 252 
China — 475 Hirundo — 28 
_ Duſky. — 33% win — 8 
Jack — 470 Neavia ge 
Jadreka — 479 Nigra — 225 
Madagaſcar — 474 Panayenſis — * 
mary — 475 Stolida. 118 
potted — 481 Stone Z 11 pon 
Snow Finch | — IV. 118. Great 5 
— 2 3 1 5 364 Luzonian , — 55 
N — 240 Madagaſcar, or Fitert 
Sout Manga — V. 487 of the Cape of Good 828 
Bourbon — 507 Hope — 2 
| — — 494 of the Philippines - me 
Iris — V yy; 
Long-tailed | 508 Senegal 5 
iolet-hooded Fog Stork . VII. ”— 
Gloſſy Gold Green 511 American 8 65 
| Great Green = 612 Riack © 5 a 281 
Purple — e ;- Whate — 5 
e Olive 498 Sturnus, Capenſis — III 25 
Red-breaſted Green 505 Cinclus — VIII. 128 
Red-breaſted Purple. —  Ludovicianus — III. 168 
cheſnut — 489 Mexicanus — 171 
Violet 492 Milibaris — 17 
Sparrow, Beautiful marked Vulgaris — 44 
HI. 452 Sie Ales. 1 > 
; Black — 441 Bubo _ | $i 
N Blue — 450 Flammea — 297 
Creſted Tree — ii  Foneres — 31 
| Green — 440 Paſlſerina — 306 
; Houſe — 432 Scops — 288 
, | Little Senegal — IV. 92 Strid ula — 294 
; Ring — III. 4 Ulula — 302 
| Little — 455 Struthio Camelas — 323 
| Tree — 445 Caſſuarius _ 40-4 
] Spicifere — II. 320 Cuculatus — 39 
I Spipolette PER Ro %% 8 . 
[ Spoonbill, White — VII. 431 Sugar Bird — V. 532 
= Stare, Brown-headed - III. 170 Sultana Hen, or Porphyrion 
. \ Cape, or Pied — 167 VIII. 186 
] Common — 15 | Brown _ 195 
1 Louiſiana — 169 Creen — 194 
1 Sultana 


. 


Epiſcopus 


Sultana Hen, Little - VIII. 196 Tanagra, Grifea — IV. 228 
Sul: OS LS. Guinenſis ER 224 
Swallow — VI. 466 Gularis — 220 
Ambergris — 510 Gyrola — 233 
Aih-bellied — 560 Jacapa — 215 
Back — 354 - Jamwim — 237 
Blue of Louiſiana — 560 Magna — 203 
Braſiliank — 564 Mexicana — 230 
Brown-collared — 566 Miſſiſſippenſis — 210 
Chimney, or Domeſtic 493 Pileata en 
Crag — 532 Rubra — 205, 209 
Eſculent  — 568 Striata — 213 
Gray-rumped — 580 Tatao — 228 
Great Rufous-bellied of -- Tricolor _ 227 
Senegal — 588 Violacea — 238 
Peruvian — 957 Virens — 2 
Rufous-rumped — 581 Tanagre, Bihop — 219 
St. Domingo — 555 Black and Blue — 223 
Senegal ,, Black and Rufous — 214 
_ Sharp-tailed Black of faced — 211 
| Martimco — 585 headed — 212 
Brown of Louiſiana — 5 82 throatedt 231 
Wheat „ Blue — 12 
White bellid — 509 Canada — 209 
Cayenne — 567 Crefted — 203 
Cinctured — 509 Furrow- clawed — 213 
winged == 507 Golden wm 238 
Swift- — „ 0 Grand — 203 
White-bellied - 548, 555 Gray — 2 
collared — 358 Gray-headed — 224 
Swift Runner — VIII. 121 Green — 22 
| | Green-headed — 227 
Tacco — VI. 347 Hoodet— 232. 
Tait-ſou — 337 Jacarini — 237 
Tamatia— VII. 88 Miſſiſſippi — 210 
Beautiful! — 92 Soo — 240 
Black and White — 93 Olive — 222 
Collar ed — i _ Paradiſe — 228 
With the Head and * Red — 209 
Throat Red — go Red-breafted — 215 
Tanagra, Atra — IV. 211 Red-headed — 220, 233 
Atricapilla — 212 Rutous-headed — 225 
Bonarienſs — 204 Saint Domingo — 218 
Braſilienſis — 214. Scarlet — 206 
Cayana — 225, 240 Small — 273 
Criſtata — 203 Syacu — 2324 — 
Cyanea 527 od 76 Turquoiſe — — 214 
Dominica — 218 Violet — 204 
— | Tanombe 


N . 8 F Fm — 8 — 8 3 - 
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WOW E X. 


Tanombe — III. 345 Tetrao Lagopus II. 221,234 
Tantalus, Albicollis VIII. 46 Major — IV. 406 
Calvus — 30 Marilandus — II. 394 
Cayanenſis — 4 Mexicanus — 431 
Criſtatus — 32 Montanus * _ 308 
Falcinellus — 26 Novæ Hiſpaniæ 429 
Griſeus — 45 Nudicollis — 389 
Ibis — 13 Perdix — 352 
Loculator — VII. 267 Perlatus — 393 
Manillenſis — VIII. 28 Petroſus — 392 
Mexicanus — 43 Phaſianellus — 251 
Niger — 17 Rufus — — 369 
Ruber — 33 Soui — VV. 410 
Taparara — VII. 201 Striatus — II. 423 
Tarier — V. 212 Suſcitator — ib. 
Tavoua — VI. 205 ':'L etrix — 184 
'Tcha-chert-be - — I. 254 Togatus — 246 
Teal, African '— IX. 229 Vuariegatus — IV. 408 
_ Blue-winged — 237 Urogallus — II. 169 
- Chineſe — 233 Throſtle — III. 246 
Common — 222 ᷣThrum — 234 
Coromandel — 231 Aby ſſinian — 3068 
Madagaſcar _ 230 African — 323 
St. Domingo — 239 Alarum — IV. 376 
Spinous tailed — 238 Amboina — III. 354 
Summer — 22 5 Ant IV. 379 
Tern, Black — VIII. zog Aſh- coloured III. 343 
Cayenne _ 315 _ Ait-rumped — 357 
Common _ 302 Barbary — 277 
Kamtſchatkan — 308 Barred-tail — IVV. 388 
Leſſer . Black- breaſted III. 35 
Panayan — 312 Black- checked — 339 
Sooty — 313 Black- chinned — 370 
Tetema _ — VV. 380 Black- creſted IV. 381 
Tetrao Albus — II. 242 Black-headed — 388 
Alchata — 2213 Blue-tailedt— 376 
Bicalcaratus — 388 Black-throated III. 341 
Bonaſia — 204 Enn IV. 384 
Canadenſis — 245 Blue ks 218 
Chinenſis — 22 Bourbon — 355 
Chroktel — 419 Brunet — 349 
Cinereus — VV. 403 Cape — 353 
Coturnix — II. 396 Cayenne — 270 
Coyolcos — 430 Ceylon  — 332 
Criſtatus _ 428 Chiming — IV. 38; 
Damaſcenus — 366 Chineſe — III. 280 
Falklandicus — 421 Creſted, of China — 324 
Francolinus — 384 Crying — 337 
Guianenfis — IV. 412 Dominican — 356 
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raſh Ethiopian — III. 


Ferruginous 
Guded 

3loſty 
Guiana 
Hiſpaniola 
ndian 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


367 
286 
331 
327 
254 
304 


Titiri 


Titmice 


1, or Pipiri 


Titmouſe Amorous 


Bearded 
Black 
Blue 
Cape 
Collared 
Creſte n 


— 
2 
3 
* 


8 


— IV. 
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454 
379 
454 
4.10 
450 
412 
439 


4-0 
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I Garace 


Hadagaſcar — 345 | of Carolina — 
Mauritius — 147 Great — 
WH imie — 288 Great Blue — 
Mz danao — 346 1 anguedoc — 
Mel . 200 | Long- tailed —— 
Muſician — IVV. 385 Penduline — 
Nun — III. 366 Siberian — 
Olive —— 340 Toupet — 
Orange-bellied— 335 Tello-) Rump = 
Palm — 361 Throated Gray 
Philippine — 280 Tock | — VII 
Pigeon 12 339 Toce —.— 5 
Rod — £65” ere — III 
Red-breaſtelt— 2751 Ly OC: — IV 
_ Red-leoged — 278 Todus Cœrulcus VII 
WILD / 
Rufous —— | 303 Cinereus — 
ine ed IV. 380 Varius — 
Rufous-win ged III. 325 Tody, Blue BRO 
Senegal — 344 Einereus — 
8 Small — 280 Green — 
Solitary — 3186 North Ag — 
Speckled — IV. 378  Orange-belhed Blue 
Spectacle — II. 326 South American, or | 
SUFINAM — 360 Tie- tic, ; 
Water — VIII. 132 Variegated 3 
Whi dah — III. 362 Tolcanaa — III. 
White-chinned— 351 Toucan: „„ 
Whites eared IV. 382 Aracari — 
3 hite-rumped III. 336 Black- billed — 
Y cllow-breafted — 364 Blue — 
Tiklin — VIII. 150 Collared — 
Brown — 151 Green — 
Collared — 153 Pavouine — 
Striped — 15352 Piperine — 
Tinamous, Cinereous IV. 408 Preacher — 
Great — 406 Red-bellied — 
Little — 410 Yellow-throated —- 
Variegated — 408 Toucnam Courvi — III. 
Firica | — VI. 241 Tow, Yellow-throated VI. 239 
VOL.. IX. 2 N 
———— - 1 — 5 — 
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Touraco — 

Tourocco — II. 489 
Tcurte — 494 
Touyon — I. 366 
Traquet — V. 203 


Tringa Alpina VII. 472, 524 
Calidris — 50 
Canutus — VIII. 134 
Cinclus — VII. 521 
Egqueſtris — 489 


<< 


Fulicaria VIII. 411 
Fuſca — VII. 518 
Griſea — 587 
Helvetica r 
Hyperborea — 210 


Hypoleucos VII. 514 
Intecpres — VIII. 123 


Lobata — 212 
Maculata al 132 
Nævia — VII. 50% 
Ochropu 8 — 494, 509 
| Pugna? X — 408 


Squat tarola —- VIII. 67 
Striata 1. 49 
Vanellus  — VIII. 47 
'Trockilus Albus — VI. 


Amethyſtinus — 15 
Aur atus — 17 46 
Auritus — 31 
Bicolor — 26 
Campylopterus — 34 
Carbunculus — 28 
Colubris — 12 
Criitatus — 2 
Cyaneus _ 59 
Cyanurus — 48 
Dominicus _ 69 
 Elatus — 28 
Fimbriatus 30 
Forficatus —— 37 
Furcatus — 36 
Gramineus — 56 
Hirſutus — 51 
Holoſericeus — 50 
Glaucopus — 17 
Jugularis —— 54 
Leucogaſte —— 25 
Leucurus — 57 
Longicaudus — 23 


VI. 257 Trochilus Macrourus 


Alai— IV. 388 


Amhoinenſis 
Ater — 
Arundinaceus 
Aurantius 


Auritus — 


Bambla 


VI. 3; 


Maculatus — 53 
Margaritaceus — 550 
Melliſugus — 29 
Mellivorus — 33 
Minimus — 10 
Moſchitus — 10 
Mungo — 8 
Ouriſſia — 27 
Paradiſegs =_ 51 
Pegaſus —— 25 
Pella — 44 
Polytmus — 580 
Punctulatus _ 17 
Ruber — | 24, 
Rubineus _ 31 
Sapphirinus — 25 
Supercilioſus — 0 
Thaumantius — 67 
Violaceus — eo 
Viridiſſimus —— 1G 
Troglodyte — V 35, 
T'rogon Curucut — VI. 245 
Violaceus _ 72 
Tropic Bird — VIII. 21 6 
| Great — 321 
Little — 32 
Red- ſhafted — 323 
Troupiale — III. 17% 
Black *  n_ 193 
b — 95 

Little 2 194 

Olive — 198 
Spotted — 196 
Whiſtler — 202 

Trumpeter Salat : 

breaſted J 390 
Tufted- neck 17 
Turdus Abyflinicus In. 368 
neus — 327 
Ethiopicus — 367 


— III. 354 
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Turdus Barbaricus III. 277 
Bicolor _ 336 
Borbonica — 355 
Cafer — 353 
Canorus — 337 
Cantans <= IV. 385 

Capenſis — III. 349 
Cayanenſis — 270 
Chryſogaſter — 335 
Cinereus — 343 

Cinnamomeus — 382 
Cirrhatus — IV. 381 

Cochinchinenſis III. 370 
Colma-- — IV. 380 
Columbinus — III. 339 
Coraya — IV. 338 
Cyvanurus — 376 
Cyanus — III. 312 
Dominicanus — 3356 
Eremita — 321 
Erythropterus — 325 
Formicivorus — IV. 379 
Guianenſis — III. 254 
Hiſpaniolenſis — 364 
Indicus — 343 
Iliacus — 273 

Leucogaſter— 362 

Lineatus — IV. 378 
Madagaſcarienſis III. 345 
Manillenſis e 320 
Mauritianus — 347 
Merula — 292 

Migratorius — 271 
Mindanenſis — 346 
Minor — 255 
Monacha — 366 
Morio — 323 
Muſicus — 246 
Nigerrimus — 359 
Olivaceus — 3240 
Orientalis — 357 
Orpheus — 291 
Palmarum — 361 
Pectoralis — 364 
Perſpicillatus — 326 
Philippenſis — 280 
Pilaris — 265 

Plumbeus — 278 
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Turdus Polyglottus III. 288 
Rex — IV. 374 
Roſeus — III. 306 

Rufus — 286 
Rufifrons — 363 
Saxatilis — 309 
Senegalenſis — 344 
Sinenſis — 2280 
Solitarius — 315 
Surinamus — 360 
Tinniens — IV. 376 

Tintinnabulatus — 383 
Torquatus — III. 299 
T'richas — V. 288 
Viſcivorus — III. 260 
Urovang — 33238 
Zeylonus — 334 

Turkey . 

Turnix — 44 
Turn-Stone — VIII. 123 
Turtle, Collated — II. 487 
Common — 482 

Turtlette — 490 

Turvert — 491 

Iii! || av IV, 66 

Tyrant — 463 

N of Carolina — 469 
Cayenne — 472 
Louifiana — 475 

Vanga I 

Vardiole — III. 92 

Variole . 

Vengoline — IV. 70 

Verdin of Cochin China III. 370 

Vintſi — VII. 199 

OUltra-marine — IV. 48 
Umbre, Tufted — VII. 423 
Vouroudriow — VI. 341 

Upupa Aurantia — 405 

Capenſis — 397 
E pops — 379 
Magna — 403 
Mexicana — 400 
Paradiſca — 399 
Promerops — 401 

Vultur, Cinercous — I. 116 

Eriſtatus 117 
Vultur 
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Vultur Fulvus — I. 110 Warbler, Green _ v 
Gryphus — 139 Wie 3 


Leucocephalus — 122 ae, a. 


348 
Papa — 126 Half-collarelt 316 
Percnopterus — 108 Hang- neſt 222 
Vulture —— 10 Jamaica — 207 
Alpine — 108 Loutftiane — 282 
Aſh- coloured — 122 Luzonian — 421 
Carrion — 130 Madagaſcar — 108 
Cinereous _ 116 Maurice — 275 
Fulvous — 110 New York 152 
| Hare e 117 Olive Brown 3 
1 


wing of — 126 Orange-bellied — 


| | Orange-headed 211 
Wagtail, African — V. 265 Orang: e-throated 285 
Cape — 264 alm — 333 
Cinercous — 252 Pailerige — 117, 125 
Gray fr 289 Philippine — 219 
Tied 85 267 Fine — 292 
Timor — 265 Prothonotary — 315 
White — 242 Quebec — 295 
YelLoy — 256 Red-bellied — 246 
Warbler, Æquinoctia!l— 311 Red- headed — 280 
African — 151 Red-throatel— 30 
2:bl ng — 1 28 Reed —— a iy 
anana — 336 Rufous — 137 
: Belted — 300 Rufous and Black — 13 
Black-throated — 301 Rufous⸗ tailed — 152 
Bloody-ſſide — 304 Saint Domingo - 281 
Blae — 200 edge — 174 
Blue- -gray — 156 Simple 8 341 
1 lue- N aded — 343 Sooty rn 218 
Blues- ſtriped — 347 Spectacle — 225 
1ge- throated — 195 dultry — 215 
Bourbon — 273 Sybil _ 220 
Czrulean _ 307 Undated — 276 
Cayenne — 344 White-chinned — 331 
Citron-bellied — 277 White-ey ect 271 
4 reited — Ji 2 White⸗ oll — 30 3 
Dark _ 222 Yellow-bellied — 155 
Jartſord — 149 Vellow-breaſted — 288 
Duſky — Foo Yellow- rumped - —. 280 
Epicurean —— 177 Water Hen VIII. 163 
Flaxen — 277 Great — 109 
Gold-winged — 309 Great of Cayenne — 173 
Gray-tiiroz ed — — 321 Lite — 1068 
Graſſet — 320 Wheat Ear | — V. 288 
Green — 294 Giceniſh Prown — 239 
Green Indian. —:: 270 Wheat 


T 
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Wheat Ear, Great or Cape V. 238 
Orange-breaſted — 39 
Senegal or Rufous — 240 

Whimbrel — VIII. 24 
Braſilian — 42 

Whin Chat — V. 212 

Whip met Will — VI. 450 

Whiſtler, Black-bulled IX. 156 


Crelted — 153 
with red Bill and 1 5 
yellow Noſtrils 157 
White John — IL. 86 
Vigeoen — IX. 143 
Widow — IV. 132 
Domim an — 138 
Extindt 144 
Fire- coloured 143 


Gold- collared — 134 
(3rcat _ 1.40 
Orange-ſhouldered — 14.1 
Shaft-tailed — 137 


Speckled — 184 
V/ood-chat — 1 24 
Woodcock © — VII. 442 

| Savann | — 400 
Woodpecker — I 

Bengal — 21 

Black — 41 

Black- breaſtel— 35 

Brown — 66 

Cardinal — 5 

Carolina _ 69 

Cayenne — 30 

Crimſon- rumped — 23 

 Ferruginous — 34 

Goa . 

Gold- backed — 24 

Gold- creſteel— 29 

Gold-winged — 39 

Gray- headed of the 

Cape of Good : 25 
Ho; 16 2 
Great of the Philippines 18 
Great Striped of 5 29 
Cayenne — 

"Chow Variegate — 65 

Greater Spotte 6d — 37 

Green — 0 


Woodpecker, Green V1 
of Se; 1egal un . 25 
airx 72 
Larger Red. ereſted 48 
eaſt of Cayenne — 38 
Leſſer Black — 54 
Leſſer 8 dotte d — 61 
Lineated — GT 
Little —— 73 
Little Brown Spotted 66 
Little Olive of St. Do- 
mingo 28 
Little Striped of Cay- 
enne | 30 
Lutle Striped of. Se- 
negal — 21 
Little Variegated of 
Virginia — 73 
Little Yellow-throated 37 
Manilla — 19 
Mioute _ 38 
Nublan — 64 
Orange —— 25 
Paſſerine— 28 
Pileated — 48 
Rayed - — 26 
| Red-headed — 8 5 
Red-necked — 53 
Rufo! Us —— 30 
Southern Three-toed 75 
Spotted Indian — 21 
Sp otted of Canada — 67 
Spotted of the Philip- 
pines es 149 
Striped of Louiſiana — 71 
Striped of St. Domingo 26 
Varied _ 68 
- Variegated Jamaica 69 
Variegated of Carolina 74 
Varie ecated of Encenada 72 
Variegated Undated 75 
V/nite-billed _ 46 
Yel:ow of Cayenne 32 
Vellowebellied — 7 
Woodpecker Creeper — 77 
Worabee WE Ib 
Worm Eater _ V. $27 
Wren, Common — 357 
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Wren, Gold- creſted — V. 366 


Scotch — 290 
Titmoule — 377 
Yellow — 350 

Great — 35 
Wryneck — VII. 79 
Xochito!l! — III. 185 
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Yacou — 
Yellow Neck — 


Torguilla —— 


Zanoe — 
| Zilatat — | 
Zonecolin — II. 428 
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Should be 
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137 
138 


139 
140 


141 


142 


143 


144 
145 


146 


247 
148 
149 
150 
151 
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ſhould be 
Small 

Creeper 
of France 
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FD 
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Page! Plate 
432 41174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
(180 
481 |181 
I j182 
40 |183 
82 184 
104 | 18 
$4 188 
117 187 
145 188 
169 189 
185 190 
186 | 191 
202 | 192 
204 | 193 
231 1194 
245 1.195 
257 19 
313. 177 
317 1799; 
337 | 299 
366 | 200 
37 
379 od: 
402 283 
1411 204 
436 205 
504 206 
6 207 
41 208 
79 Fares | 
88 210 
96 211 
112 212 
128 215 
143-1534 
158215 
214 216 
219 217 | 
243 218 
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220 


221 
222 


224 
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228 
229 


231 
232 
233 
234 


235 
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240 


241 


223 


230 
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